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SANTA CLAUS AND THE CHILDREN 


By W. BrANCH JOHNSON 


HEN St. Nicholas—or let us 

call him by his popular name 
of Santa Claus—was a young man, 
he lost his parents and, to use a 
modern phrase, came into money. 
Yet money offered little temptation 
to his natural piety. When only a 
day old, it is recorded, he had stood 
upright in his bath with hands fold- 
ed before him in prayer, and on 
Wednesdays and Fridays he would 
refuse all nourishment until after 
sundown. As he grew from infancy 
to youth and from youth to eariy 
manhood, it was plain that he was 
destined for some great and holy 
career. 

He had been born at Patara, near 
the seaport of Myra in Asia Minor; 
but on his return from a voyage to 
the Holy Land he settled, unknown, 
in the latter town, seeking a man- 
ner of livelihood that would accord 
better with his spiritual aspirations 
than mere “independence.” Now it 
happened at that time that the 
Bishop of Myra had died, and the 
other bishops, together with the 
clergy of the diocese, were as- 


sembled to choose his successor, 
making prayer to God to direct 
their choice wisely. During the 
night, one of the aged members of 
the assembly received a revelation 
that the first person to enter the 
church in the morning should be 
the successor chosen by the Al- 
mighty Himself, so that, through- 
out the deliberations of the council, 
he stood patiently at the church 
door, full of faith in his vision. 
And presently the young stranger 
Nicholas entered to perform his 
morning devotions. 

Then did the old man rejoice, 
and take the youth by the hand, 
and lead him before the Fathers. 

“Brothers in Christ,” cried he, 
“here is the successor sent by God 
to fill the vacant see of Myra.” 

And they consecrated the youth 
then and there, and offered thanks 
to God that Me had sent so young a 
man to work among them on behalf 
of the Faith. 


Probably the best known of all 
the legends connected with St. 
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Nicholas is that which concerns 
three schoolboys. There was once 
a nobleman of Asia Minor who sent 
his sons to Athens for their educa- 
tion, praying St. Nicholas to bestow 
upon them his blessing as they 
passed through Myra. But instead 
of going straight to the Bishop on 
their arrival in the town, the boys 
put up for the night at an inn; and 
the innkeeper, discovering that they 
had money about them, murdered 
them, cut them into small pieces, 
and threw the pieces into the bacon 
pickling tub. Now, rumors of the 
disappearance of the youngsters 
came to the ears of the Bishop, and 
straightway he went to the inn- 
keeper and demanded the truth. At 
last, after threats and exhortations, 
the innkeeper was induced to con- 
fess his crime; whereupon the 
Bishop prayed so fervently over the 
bodies in the pickling tub, that the 
pieces united and the boys sprang 
out once more, full of life. 
Another version places the story 
during a famine in Myra and the 
surrounding countryside, and de- 
clares that the motive of the mur- 
der was a desire on the part of the 
innkeeper to replenish his stock of 
bacon. But it happened that the 
Bishop, on a tour of his stricken 
diocese, called at the inn for a meal, 
and there was nothing for it but 
to offer him the contents of the pick- 
ling tub. No sooner had he accepted 
than the so-called bacon began to 
cry out in anguish; whereat the 
Bishop roundly charged the inn- 
keeper with the crime. The vic- 
tims, adds this version, were boys 
of the neighborhood; and St. Nich- 
olas, having restored them to life, 
sent them straightway to their 
widowed mother, who was over- 
joyed at seeing again the sons she 
had thought lost for ever. 
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It is interesting to note how the 
essential part of this legend is re- 
produced in stories which were 
popularly ‘told about those who had 
earned the reputation of magician. 
There comes to our mind the Greek 
Medea, who avenged her husband 
upon the aged Pelias by persuading 
his daughters to cut him in pieces 
and boil him in order to make him 
young again. We find the story 
linked to the name of Albert the 
Great, Agrippa of Nettesheim, Ver- 
gil, and Roger Bacon. It is said of 
each of them that in his old age he 
bade his servant cut him in pieces, 
place the pieces in a cask over a 
lamp for nine days and nights, and 
then open it. But in the interval, 
the king of the country entered the 
room where the cask hung sus- 
pended above the lamp, and or- 
dered the servant to show him what 
remained of the great man. No 
sooner did he see the dismembered 
body than he flew into a rage, cried 
out that the servant had murdered 
his master, and, drawing his sword, 
ran the poor fellow through and 
through, thus defeating all possibil- 
ity of rejuvenation. Whereupon 
from the cask rolled an infant’s 
body, writhing in agony. 

“Cursed be the day, O King, 
when you entered this room!” cried 
the infant, and vanished. 

A slightly different turn is given 
to the story in the instance of the 
famous alchemist, Paracelsus. His 
servant, it is said, was to open the 
cask at the end of nine months, but 
becoming impatient, opened it at 
the end of seven—and inside he 
was horrified to perceive a seven- 
months old infant, who bestowed 
one glance of reproach upon the 
faithless man, and died. 

It is fairly obvious that these 
stories, mostly of a later date, owe 
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a good deal to that of St. Nicholas 
and the schoolboys, which is prob- 
ably of Eastern origin, but was ex- 
ceedingly popular in the medieval 
literature both of this country and 
of the Continent. But how did the 
story originate? 

In order to follow its rise, we 
must turn our minds to the legend 
which tells how the great Roman 
Emperor, Constantine, once sent 
three Tribunes from his army at 
the head of a large body of men to 
quell a rebellion in Phrygia; and 
when they arrived in Myra, the 
Bishop entertained them well and 
honorably, not because he liked the 
company of such folk but to save 
his flock from their exactions and 
their violence. 

Now one day as they were sit- 
ting down to a banquet, news was 
brought to St. Nicholas that some 
innocent men had been wrongfully 
condemned to death by the Prefect 
of the city, and were on the point 
of being executed. He hurried 
forthwith from the untasted deli- 
cacies and, followed by his doubt- 
less bewildered guests, made his 
way to the market place, where he 
found the condemned men on their 
knees and with their eyes already 
bound. Snatching the sword from 
the executioner, he ordered the 


prisoners to be liberated, and 
roundly accused the Prefect of 
cruelty and wanton injustice. But 


what most astounded the visiting 
Tribunes was that the Prefect— 
representative of Imperial and all- 
powerful Rome—humbled himself 
before the Bishop and would be 
comforted only by his forgiveness. 
Then the Tribunes too knelt and 
received St. Nicholas’s blessing, and 
thus continued their journey into 
Phrygia. 

But during their absence from 
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Rome, the story adds, their enemies 
grew active, and on their return ac- 
cused them of crimes and misde- 
meanors which they had been far 
from committing. The Tribunes 
found themselves hailed before the 
Emperor, condemned to death, and 
imprisoned in a tower. But that 
very night St. Nicholas appeared in 
a dream to Constantine and to his 
judge, Ablavius, and to each of 
them he spoke the same words. 

“The Tribunes are innocent of 
the crimes for which they are to 
die. Except they be released in the 
morning, I warn you that war and 
all its horrors shall desolate your 
land, and you shall perish by the 
sword.” 

In the morning, therefore, Con- 
stantine and Ablavius took counsel 
with each other over this dream, 
and ordered the three Tribunes to 
be brought before them. 

“Tell me,” said the Emperor, 
“are any of you three well skilled 
in necromancy or the black arts?” 

When they answered “No,” the 
Emperor recounted to them what 
had befallen; and the Tribunes 
knelt and kissed the ground, and 
yielded thanks to God for their de- 
liverance. 

Then said the Emperor: “Go you 
all three to Nicholas of Myra, bear- 
ing with you these four Gospels in 
letters of gold, and this golden cen- 
ser for his church. And deliver to 
him this message from me: “The 
Emperor begs the Bishop Nicholas 
not to threaten him but to pray for 
him.’ ” 

At a very early date this story 
was already popular—so popular 
indeed, that it became the fashion 
to picture St. Nicholas with a tower 
at his side. But the art of that 
period, it must be remembered, was 
largely confined to the illumination 
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of manuscripts and the filling of 
certain exiguous spaces on the 
walls of churches, so that when the 
requirements of religious doctrine 
had been satisfied, pattern became 
of greater importance than realistic 
representation. In other words, as 
St. Nicholas grew in stature, so did 
the tower and the Tribunes dimin- 
ish, until at last the grown men 
came to look like little boys and 
the tower like a tub. Then, no 
doubt — or rather, simultaneously 
with this gradual dwindling—the 
story of the schoolboys budded and 
blossomed from some monkish 
seed, or appeared and waxed mys- 
teriously in the minds of the peo- 
ple, who knew only that nothing too 
marvelous could be told of the great 
St. Nicholas. 

But whether or not this line of 
development be the actual one, the 
story, once grown popular, together 
with others concerning the Saint’s 
dealings with young people, led to 
his adoption by schoolboys as their 
patron saint. The chief ceremony 
in which they took part on the day 
of his festival, the 6th of Decem- 
ber, was the well-known election of 
the Boy Bishop, which has been re- 
vived in our day, at Berden, in Es- 
sex; there were others which cus- 
tom enjoined upon them and in 
which they entered probably with 
great gusto. In the north of Eng- 
land, for example, they were in the 
habit, until very recent times, of 
“barring out” the schoolmaster on 
St. Nicholas’s day, allowing him to 
enter the school only after he had 
made public announcement of the 
holidays for the forthcoming year. 
Among the scholars of Burford, in 
Oxfordshire, the day used to be a 
recognized annual holiday, and un- 
til the year 1686 it saw privileged 
drinking by schoolboys in Somer- 
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setshire. These customs are now— 
perhaps not unfortunately—dead; 
but even to-day when a boy, hard- 
pressed on the playground, crosses 
his fingers and cries “Nix” as a sign 
for his fellows to give him breathing 
space, he is unconsciously calling 
upon St. Nicholas, the Saint to 
whom he once relegated his welfare 
in this world and the next. 

St. Nicholas, however, is not the 
patron saint of boys alone; of the 
time which he devotes to the young- 
sters, a good deal must be given to 
girls of marriageable age. It was 
said that when St. Nicholas, having 
inherited the money of his parents, 
decided to give all he had to the 
poor, he heard—from an angel, ac- 
cording to some versions—of a man 
in such sore need that, far from of- 
fering a marriage portion with his 
three daughters (and without a 
marriage portion no man in the 
country would for an instant have 
considered them), he was com- 
pelled to turn them adrift to earn 
their livelihood in whatever man- 
ner, shameful or otherwise, they 
might be able to contrive. So the 
youthful Saint made his way 
privily to the house, and threw in 
at the window a bag of gold for the 
eldest girl. The next night he 
threw in a bag of gold for the sec- 
ond girl. By this time the father’s 
curiosity had been aroused by these 
mysterious gifts, and he kept watch 
upon the window, so that when St. 
Nicholas, on the third night, threw 
in a bag of gold for the youngest 
daughter, the father caught him in 
the very act. St. Nicholas, accord- 
ing to the legend, swore him to 
secrecy; but the man’s gratitude 
overcame his discretion, and the 
story, becoming known, greatly en- 
hanced the reputation of the iad in 
the town of Myra. 


























These bags of gold have become 
the most widely recognized symbol 
of the Saint, although they are oc- 
casionally converted into three 
loaves of bread, with which, it is 
declared, he fed the Lycians in time 
of famine, or even into three 
apples. Uusually, however, they 
are three golden balls (reminding 
us that St. Nicholas is also the 
patron saint of pawnbrokers) 
which lie at his feet; but in some 
pictures they lie in his lap, or are 
placed on a book from which he 
reads. In the church of Foligno, in 
Italy, they are purses of gold which 
are on the book, and in a picture by 
Fra Angelico at Perugia, the purses 
lie at his feet. There is one ex- 
ample in which the golden balls are 
converted into an ornament for his 
crozier—for St. Nicholas is almost 
akways represented as a_ bishop, 
sometimes wearing a short, gray 
beard, sometimes beardless in allu- 
sion to his youth when elected. In 
Greek art he appears as a Greek 
bishop, without the miter and bear- 
ing the cross instead of the crozier, 
while on his cope are embroidered 
the three Persons of the Trinity. 


In Russia—and also in Italy, 
Brittany, Lorraine, Austria and 
Norway—they tell how St. Nicholas 
released a king’s daughter from the 
spell of a witch. It is a long story, 
and shows a certain resemblance to 
that of the schoolboys, but, with 
some condensation, is worth repeti- 
tion as bearing upon the Saint’s 
patron sainthood of girls. 

Once upon a time, there was a 
priest who grew tired of his parish, 
and set out on a long journey with 
nothing but a few onions in his 
bag. By and by he met St. Nich- 
olas — although, of course, the 
priest did not recognize him as the 
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Saint—and the two journeyed to- 
gether until both were footsore and 
hungry. 

“What have you in your bag?” 
asked the priest. “For myself, I 
have only a few onions.” 

When St. Nicholas opened his 
bag the priest’s eyes bulged in as- 
tonishment; for the bag was filled 
with nine loaves of new bread, and 
moreover, became none the emptier 
however much the two ate. 

After his meal, St. Nicholas grew 
sleepy, and dozed by the roadside; 
whereat the greedy priest took the 
opportunity of throwing away his 
onions and filling his bag with the 
marvelous loaves. 

Well, the two voyaged on, and at 
last came to a country in which the 
King had issued a proclamation of- 
fering a sack of gold and her hand 
in marriage to anyone who would 
release his daughter from the spell 
under which she had been placed 
by an evil enchantress. 

“Shall we try our luck?” sug- 
gested the priest. 

“Very well,” replied St. Nicholas, 
“but leave it to me.” 

Arrived at the palace, St. Nich- 
olas requested that the King’s 
daughter should be handed over to 
his care; and he took her into a 
room and chopped her into pieces. 
Then he bade the priest fetch him 
a tub of water; in the water 
he washed the pieces and then 
breathed upon them, so that they 
united once more; and the King’s 
daughter stepped forth, released 
from the spell. 

When he heard the glad news, 
the King was overjoyed and ready 
to fulfill his promise, but St. Nich- 
olas refused the maiden’s hand, ac- 
cepting only the sack of gold. 

“Let me carry it for you,” said 
the priest; but he hid it under a 
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tree, meaning to return to it when 
the other was not near. 

Soon after this the two parted, 
and the priest, continuing his trav- 
els alone, came into another coun- 
try where the King offered the same 
reward to whomsoever would re- 
lease his daughter from the spell 
of a witch. 

“After all,” thought the priest, 
“what my late companion did was 
very simple. So simple, indeed, 
that I shall try it myself.” 

So he went to the palace and de- 
manded that the King’s daughter 
should be handed over to his care; 
but having cut her into pieces, 
washed the pieces in a tub of water, 
and breathed upon them, he failed 
entirely to make them unite as St. 
Nicholas had done. 

At last, with the little breath re- 
maining after his efforts, he man- 
aged to call for help. But instead 
of the friendly assistance he had 
expected, he was placed under ar- 
rest and condemned to death. 

At the foot of the scaffold, how- 
ever, he cried out in terror for the 
man who had walked with him for 
so many miles, and whom he had 
seen perform the miracle. And St. 
Nicholas stepped to his side. 

“I will save you, brother,” said 
the Saint, “if you will acknowledge 
that you stole my nine loaves of 
bread.” 

“I did not steal them,” replied the 
priest. 

So they put the halter round his 
neck and began to heave. The 
priest drew himself up to his full 
height, and then stood on tiptoe, 
but still they heaved. At last, when 
he felt himself beginning to swing, 
the priest motioned them to lower 
him. 

“I did steal the loaves,” he con- 


fessed. 
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Then St. Nicholas called for the 
pieces of the King’s daughter to be 
brought to him, and he washed 
them anew and breathed upon 
them, and the girl stepped forth, re- 
leased from the spell. 

Whereupon the priest was un- 
bound, and he and St. Nicholas 
walked away together. But, St. 
Nicholas was exceedingly vexed 
with him, and would listen to no 
excuses until the erring shepherd 
had promised to return to his flock 
and faithfully to continue the task 
he had been called upon by God to 
perform. 


In the early days of our history 
there lived a monk of Glastonbury 
Abbey named Neot. He is said to 
have been a kinsman and councilor 
of King Alfred and to have died in a 
hermitage in Cornwall, where he 
had gathered round him a small 
band of disciples. His remains, it 
is further said, were afterwards 
translated to the place called St. 
Neots, in Huntingdonshire. 

Now Henry I. granted charters to 
three fairs held at St. Neots. All 
three of these fairs were originally 
called St. Neot’s Fairs and were 
said to commemorate the Glaston- 
bury monk; but gradually one of 
them became known as St. Nich- 
olas’s Fair. It is held to this day 
upon the 17th of December; before 
the calendar reform of 1751—to 
which we owe our present calendar 
—it was held on St. Nicholas’s Day, 
the 6th of December, and we can 
trace in the popular mind what may 
have been a gradual confusion be- 
tween the two saints. For example, 
St. Neot was said locally to have 
had a disciple named Barius, or 
Barri—which reminds us that St. 
Nicholas is often known as St. Nich- 
olas of Bari. Moreover, St. Neot 




















was reputed to have been of dimin- 
utive stature—so small indeed, that 
he could not reach the lock of the 
door at Glastonbury, which must 
needs descend by a miracle for his 
benefit; and in this we may pos- 
sibly hear an echo of the custom of 
the Boy Bishop. 


In Sweden, also, there lived a 
saint named Nicholas, not now to 
be found in the Roman Breviary, 
whose feast is held on the 9th of 
May—which is also the feast of St. 
Nicholas of Myra in the Eastern 
Church, and the traditional date of 
the translation of his relics to Bari 
in Italy, where they now lie. 

In the iastance both of St. Nich- 
olas of Sweden and of St. Neot, the 
St. Nicholas who is Santa Claus was 
the predominant figure in whom 
they merged a greater or smaller 
part of their personalities; but 
there is a third, and much more 
important personage with whom 
Santa Claus becomes vaguely asso- 
ciated in the popular mind—Mel- 
chior, the eldest and wisest of the 
Magi. 

The story of the Three Kings, 
with their gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh, was irresistible to 
the medieval, as may be judged by 
the wealth and variety of its rep- 
resentations in the pictures of the 
period. To this day even, in Spain 
and in the Spanish parts of 
America, the belief is held that they 
travel across the sky each Christ- 
mas Eve on their way to Bethlehem, 
laden with gifts for the Infant 
Jesus; and the children of those 
parts put a shoe outside their bed- 
room doors, in the hope that the 
great Kings of the East will find 
some trifling present which they 
can spare for the shoe’s owner. 

In Italy, Dame Belfana aids the 
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Magi in the distribution of their 
gifts, leaving them in a locked room 
specially prepared for the occa- 
sion. The legend runs that, on their 
first visit to Bethlehem, the Magi 
stopped at her house and asked her 
to go with them; but she refused, 
saying that she had far too much 
to do at home to think for a mo- 
ment of abandoning housework in 
their favor. Later, however, she 
was sorry and not a little ashamed; 
and so, loading herself with gifts, 
she crept out into the darkness of 
a Christmas night to seek them— 
and she has been seeking ever since, 
in vain, and has to content herself 
with leaving one of her gifts in 
every home which they are too 
pressed for time to visit. The same 
story used to be told in Russia also, 
but of the Babuska, or Grandmoth- 
er; or it was said there in some 
districts, that the Babuska refused 
hospitality and help not to the 
Magi, but to the Holy Family on 
their flight into Egypt. 

Throughout the Christian era, 
therefore, it has been customary to 
bestow gifts on children at Christ- 
mastide in humble imitation of the 
gifts of the Magi. Sometimes, as 
we have seen, it is the Magi them- 
selves who distribute these presents 
to the youngsters; in Germany it is 
the Christkind, who compels the re- 
cipients to recite verses of Scripture 
before handing them their gifts 
(which, by the way, are supposed 
to comprise “something pleasant, 
something useful, and something 
pertaining to discipline”); while in 
Britanny and other parts of France, 
le bon Jesus makes the round of the 
children. 

In medieval convents it was the 
custom for novices to hang stock- 
ings outside their bedroom doors, 
not at Christmas but on St. Nich- 
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olas’s eve; and the stockings would 
be filled secretly by the Abbess. 
Not at Christmas but on his eve, the 
Saint himself appears to every 
Dutch household, dressed in full 
canonicals; having praised those of 
the children who deserve it, and re- 
proved those that merit reproof, he 
takes his departure, promising his 
gifts next morning. Each young- 
ster then puts his shoe on the table, 
and the door of the room is locked; 
and next morning the promised 
gifts are discovered without fail, 
deposited round each shoe. 

On St. Nicholas’s day in Italy, the 
ceremony of Zapata (from a Span- 
ish word meaning shoe) consists in 
hiding presents secretly in the 
shoes of one’s admirers. 

Shoes are also left outside the 
door on St. Nicholas’s day in Bel- 
gium, and in each of them is placed 
a little hay for the great white horse 
on which he rides round the world. 
And they say in Belgium too, that 
he is accompanied by a_ servant 
named Nicodéme; which reminds 
us that, just as there were three 
Magi, so does Santa Claus seldom 
undertake his journey alone. 

The boys and girls of Norway say 
that, so fast does his horse travel, 
he has no time to stop at any house 
but throws his presents down the 
chimney, where they lie around the 
hearth until claimed in the morn- 
ing; and he is accompanied by a 
servant named Kris Kringle — a 
reminiscent of the German 


name 
Christkind. In North Germany he 
is said to have two servants— 


Pelsnichol, who sometimes leaves a 
birch for bad children, and Knecht 
Ruprecht. In Holland, Jan Haas 


distributes Santa Claus’s presents 
from a big, black bag; while in 
parts of Switzerland his servant, 
called 


Schmutzli, is declared to 
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bring with him an empty sack into 
which he throws naughty children 
and takes them to the cemetery, 
where they are fed on dry bones. 
At Freiburg, St. Nicholas in his 
vestments as Bishop of Myra, with 
miter and crozier, does actually 
come down the mountainside each 
year on the 6th of December, ac- 
companied by a procession of all 
sorts of attendant folk, choristers 
and pipers, banner-bearers and gar- 
landed villagers. By his side is a 
fantastic comrade carrying a switch 
and bearing no less redoubtable a 
name than Beelzebub. In other 
parts of Switzerland he is said to 
be accompanied by his wife Lucy. 
This Lucy was probably originally 
a Sicilian saint of that name, who 
is supposed to exercise special pro- 
tection over little girls, and she it 
is who distributes presents to them, 
while Santa Claus confines his at- 
tention to the boys. Lucy makes 
her appearance also in Sweden and 
in certain districts of Austria, 
though in the latter country she is 
transformed into a goat with fero- 
cious horns. 

And to Roumania Santa Claus 
comes accompanied by a small boy 
bearing a lighted candle, into which 
the fingers of bad children are 
popped for an instant — presum- 
ably as a warning of what will hap- 
pen to them later if they don’t re- 
form! 

To England, however (and |! 
write as an Englishman), Santa 
Claus has always come alone. For 
some hundreds of years, indeed, he 
ceased to come at all, but left the 
English in their Protestant insular- 
ity to deal with Christmas as best 
they might. It will be recalled that 
Dickens in The Christmas Carol 
makes no mention of him; and we 
may be certain that so storied and 




















picturesque a figure would have de- 
lighted the author of that charter 
of English Yuletide. But within a 
few years of its publication Queen 
Victoria married Prince Albert; and 
it is indirectly to him that we owe 
the re-introduction of St. Nicholas 
into the country that had previous- 
ly rejected saints altogether. 

For it was the Prince Consort 
who popularized in England the 
custom of the Christmas tree, first 
introduced at the end of the pre- 
vious century. Albert established 
it at Windsor in an epoch when the 
domestic life of the Royal family— 
in whose happiness every Victorian 
citizen saw the apotheosis of his 
own—was, far more than now, the 
model to copy. With the Royal 
Christmas on the one hand, and 
the Dickensian Christmas of The 
Christmas Carol on the other, Vic- 
torian England set about that task 
which comes most naturally and 
unconsciously to the race—the dis- 
covery of a figurehead. 

Now it is said to have been in the 
United States that the celebration of 
St. Nicholas was first transferred 
from his own day to Christmastide; 
it had been imposed upon the 
mixed population of New York by 
the Dutch settlers, who had persist- 
ently refused to work upon their 
holiday of San Claas. Holiday- 
making is infectious, and the holi- 
day had spread to such an extent 
that at last, by general agreement, 
it had become merged into the uni- 
versally accepted one of Christmas. 
And thus in the United States, Eng- 
land found Santa Claus enthroned; 
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and the English adopted him as 
they found him, and out of that 
adoption evolved—what he is to- 
day. 

But having adopted a Catholic 
saint while the rest of their notions 
were Protestant, and being in addi- 
tion a highly sentimental people, 
they envisaged Santa Claus, not as 
an orthodox Saint, not even as an 
ultra-human Saint, but as a kind 
of auxiliary postman, distributing 
gifts to all and sundry, to good and 
bad alike. The conception is not 
without its ideal of Christian char- 
ity; but it is not the conception of 
most other countries. In them, St. 
Nicholas is made of sterner stuff. 
He reproves where necessary; he is 
not even above chastising. His ride 
round the world, whether upon his 
own day or at Christmas, is no sen- 
timental journey; let those who 
have been good rejoice and receive 
some meed of reward; let those 
who have behaved badly suffer for 
their wrongdoing. Whether Eng- 
lish ideas in this matter are an im- 
provement on those of the rest of 
the world is not for me, an English- 
man, to say; but I cannot help won- 
dering what wry face would be 
pulled by the Bishop of Myra—who 
suffered imprisonment for his re- 
ligion, who is reported to have re- 
sorted even to physical persuasian 
by way of changing a colleague’s 
opinion on a point of theology, 
whose cult is inextricably bound up 
also with the relentless ocean— 
could he see himself as we conde- 
scend to picture him for the benefit 
of our children. 
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ICENTE ESSETORE, at work 

in the long sheepshed behind 
the house, raised his sleek dark 
head and stopped the whir of the 
grindstone to listen. Three times 
he had heard the engine wheeze and 
start, only to stop again with a 
choking gasp. His perplexity was 
mirrored on his vivid alert young 
face. 

A thousand times his uncle, the 
elder Vicente, had started that 
stubborn old engine with one turn 
of his brown sinewy wrist. A thou- 
sand times, as the old car lurched 
forward —the brakes, somehow, 
never seemed to hold—he had 
stepped nimbly aside and leaped 
into the driver’s seat, over the door 
that refused to open, with all the 
easy grace of twenty years. And 
Vicente Garaicot would be fifty, 
come the feast of San Estaban. 

Fifty! And to-day he was to 
meet his promised bride, a girl of 
less than twenty! No wonder he 
was nervous—slow—awkward! A 
queer, unrecognized pain contract- 
ed the heart of the younger Vicente 
as he recalled the pictured likeness 
that had come to his uncle from the 
far-off land of his birth. Badly 
posed, crudely finished, it could 
not hide the beauty of deep dark 
eyes; of smooth strands of shining 
black hair wound round a small 
proud head; of tender curved lips, 
like the sweet mouth of a little 
child. 

In the months since the coming 
of that picture the boy had come to 
know its every line, its every shad- 





ow. Without realization, without 
thought of disloyalty, he had come 
to think of the girl through every 
waking hour, to dream of her at 
night. 

In a few hours she would be here. 
Would be carried across the thresh- 
old of the square yellow farmhouse, 
its honored guest until the wedding, 
at the feast of San Pedro. Then 
she would be its mistress—his 
uncle’s wife! 

In little more than an hour the 
limited would come to a hissing, 
shuddering stop at the little station 
across the divide. Vicente Garaicot 
would be there on the hot, splintery 
platform, brave in his new wedding 
clothes, to greet the bride he had 
never seen. 

Would the engine never take 
hold? A harder, more impatient 
turn of the crank, and the listener 
heard the catch of the spark. The 
engine, with a buzz and a whir and 
a rattle of loose parts, gave the sig- 
nal of full steam ahead—the signal 
for Garaicot to leap aside and over 
the door into the driver’s seat. 

Then came the sound of rending 
wood, the clank of broken metal. 
And when Vicente came running 
from the shed he found the car 
checked by a demolished gatepost, 
and his uncle lying very still in the 
driveway, his right leg oddly bent 
under him. 

The boy’s dark eyes were soft 
with compassion as he bent above 
the stricken man. Carefully, ten- 
derly, he lifted the inert form in his 
strong young arms and turned to 





























the house. A groan came from the 
lips of the older man. His dark 
eyes, so like those in the slender 
olive face above his own, held a 
look of despair. 

“Not in there,” he protested. “Do 
you forget the day? Lift me to the 
back seat, and do you drive. The 
time is short, and the sefiorita must 
not be met by strangers—perhaps 
see not one honest Basque face 
when she comes to her new home. 
Haste, my Vicente, and heed not the 
groans of a so foolish man. It is 
but the plaint of the flesh, not of 
the spirit.” This as his nephew 
hesitated at the evidence of suffer- 
ing. 

Young Vicente, thus admonished, 
made him as comfortable on the 
back seat as the limited space 
would permit, took his place at the 
wheel, and turned the car out into 
the highway. As fast as might be 
he drove over the long rough way, 
mindful always of deep ruts and 
sharp bumps lurking beneath the 
obscuring blanket of yellow dust. 

Long before they reached the lit- 
tle town it became all too evident 
that Vicente Garaicot would not 
that day greet his picture bride, 
even from the back seat. The in- 
evitable bumps and jars, only par- 
tially absorbed by the old weak 
springs, wrested more frequent and 
deeper groans from his tightly 
pressed lips. Then silence. The 
boy, looking back, was terrified to 
see his uncle slumped limply for- 
ward, his long, work-hardened 
hands hanging inert, every whit of 
color drained from the gray face. 
For the first time in his life Vicente 
Garaicot had fainted. 

All thought of the train, all re- 
membrance of their errand faded in 
the overwhelming necessity for 
help. Vicente passed without see- 
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ing the dingy red station baking un- 
der the noonday sun, and swiftly 
drove up the dusty shadeless street 
to a large white building at its end. 

Here trained, gentle hands lifted 
the suffering man and carried him 
inside. Carefully they cut away 
the torn and grimed trouser leg. A 
Sister of Mercy bared the brown 
muscular arm, and the sting of the 
needle was followed by a period of 
relief from the grueling pain. 

The doctor looked grave as he 
examined the injury. Then he 
beckoned the boy to the corridor. 

“A very bad break,” he said. 
“The leg doubled under and the 
splintered bone has pierced clear 
through the flesh. If there is no in- 
fection it may come out all right, 
but if there is . . .’—the pause was 
significant. 

Vicente was recalled from his 
fearful imaginings of what that “if” 
implied by a feeble call from his 
uncle. 

“In here, my Vicente! And leave 
the nurse outside. I have that to 
tell you that must be for you 
alone.” 

The tortured eyes held his; the 
slender, work-hardened hands 
groped and found his warm clasp. 

“You must go in my place, my 
little one, to meet the Seforita 
Sancie. But before you go, I must 
tell you—that you may explain to 
her, as I should have done—how I 
lied to her—I Vicente Garaicot, who 
never before lied to any one! Such 
cowards can love make of men! 

“When the marriage agent would 
have a picture of me, what should I 
do—lI who have never sat for one— 
but send one of you? Have not our 
friends always said that you are 
enough like me to be my son? Ah, 
but that is not all!” As the boy 
laughingly tried to pass it off. 
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“My age they must know, and the 
picture lied for me. Fifty years 
ago, come the feast of San Estaban, 
my mother gave me life. To a maid 
of her years that would have 
seemed old. You, my Vicente, who 
know me best in all the world, 
know that I am not old—know that 
my youth has been kept green, that 
my heart is young with waiting for 
the maid who would one day be my 
wife. 

“If I might have met her to-day 
—could have told her all—have 
convinced her that one may be 
young who has lived a little longer 
than her few years—oh, surely she 
would have understood, would have 
forgiven—perhaps even have loved 
me none the less!” 

The bitter cry ended in a groan 
and his supplicating glance sought 
to read comfort in the face of the 
boy. 

“But that may not be. You must 
go in my place. Tell her that the 
lie was told for love of her. And 
you, who know me best, will tell 
her that in heart and soul and body 
I am still young, though I have 
lived so long. Will you do this for 
me—make her to know?” 

The boy looked down upon the 
stricken man—the pale lips, the 
graying hair above the sunken 
temples, the deep set, pleading eyes 
—and his heart was heavy with 
dread. Would the girl recognize the 
gallant spirit behind those tragic 
eyes, or see only an unlovely—per- 
haps even silly—old man who had 
lied in a vain attempt to win her 
love. He bent and kissed the pale 
cheek. 

“Sure, I'll go, Uncle!” His crisp 
slang was in direct contrast to the 
slow, sibilant speech of the other. 
“I'll go and square you with your 
girl. I'll tell her you’re a better 
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man, in the field, on a horse or on 
the pelota court, than any kid in the 
country. Sure she’ll understand. 
Just take it easy and don’t worry. 
It’s just train time, so I’ll run along, 
and bring her back pronto.” 


With a grinding of brakes, a hiss- 
ing of escaping steam and a stench 
of heated oil, the long train came 
to a shuddering stop before the 
shabby little station. Vicente 
watched the few passengers alight. 
There was the town’s leading mer- 
chant, back from a convention at 
Salt Lake. There were two giggling 
girls, throwing coy glances and 
laughing chaff to the brakeman as 
they climbed down from the day 
coach. A tired woman with two 
sticky babies and numerous bun- 
dies followed. A Mexican sheep- 
herder or two, with great rolls of 
malodorous bedding. 

And then he saw her. 

Tender dark eyes, timidly seek- 
ing; softly curved lips, wistful, like 
the mouth of a little child; small 
head held proudly under a creamy 
mantilla—the girl of the picture— 
his uncle’s bride! 

Timidly, questioningly, the two 
young things advanced toward each 
other. It was the girl who first 
spoke, in the slow, sibilant Es- 
kuara, the age old language of the 
Basque. 

“The Senor Vicente?” 

The boy’s courage failed. How 
tell her that there were two Vi- 
centes? That the one she sought 
lay yonder in the hospital, perhaps 
even now unconscious under the 
anesthetic? 

“Yes. Iam Vicente, but...” He 
hesitated for a beginning in the 
tongue that he had well-nigh for- 
gotten. But she came forward. 

“I am Sancie Herespe,” she said 
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simply, and Vicente could find no 
way to begin. 

As he led her to the waiting car 
and stowed away her luggage her 
eyes roved over the frowsy, hud- 
dled town, with its shadeless, dusty 
streets, over the sere and parched 
plains to the bare brown hills be- 
yond. And Vicente wondered if she 
contrasted this uninviting land- 
scape with the picturesque land of 
which his uncle never tired of tell- 
ing. 

But if for a moment her heart 
fell, remembering the clean white 
and pink and yellow villages, the 
green vineyards and walnut and 
chestnut groves, the deeply wooded 
hills and acacia bordered roadways 
of old Vizcaya, she gave no sign. 
And if she wondered to see him 
there, in his rough sweat-stained 
working clothes instead of in the 
soft white shirt, the scarlet sash, of 
the Basque holiday attire, she for- 
got to question as she cast a shy 
glance at the fine profile beside her, 
the graceful, flat muscled shoul- 
ders, the slender but strong hands 
on the steering wheel. 

“My uncle could not come,” Vi- 
cente at last found tongue to begin. 
“He broke his leg and is in the hos- 
pital. He bade me tell you... 
But we are almost there. I will tell 
you later, after I have seen him. 
Then we will go to the hotel for 
dinner.” 

“That will be better,” he told 
himself, and failed to see that San- 
cie’s face bore a look of polite con- 
cern, no more. For how arouse a 
sympathy for a stranger of whom 
she was hearing for the first time, 
even though he was Vicente’s be- 
loved kinsman? 

At the hospital he found his 
uncle still under the anesthetic, his 
leg in splints for observation, the 
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doctor said. It would be several 
days before the danger of infection 
would be past. 

At the hotel they found the din- 
ing room crowded. Impossible, in 
this public place, with elbows touch- 
ing on either side, to confess the de- 
ception, brand his uncle as a liar, 
watch the clear light fade from San- 
cie’s lovely dark eyes and in its 
place see a look of hurt, of suspi- 
cion. On the way home... 


It was mid-afternoon when they 
returned to the hospital, to find the 
patient fully conscious. When his 
messenger confessed that so far he 
had failed in his mission, Garaicot 
was disappointed, and complained 
gently. He wanted the atmosphere 
cleared, himself absolved—or con- 
demned. 

“It may be weeks, the doctor 
says,” he complained. “Oh, that 
such a thing should have come to 
me now! But I leave her in your 
care, my Vicente. Take her to the 
home that will be hers when I am 
whole again. If you need advice go 
to our good neighbor, Anna Dome- 
zain. The farm and the flocks are 
safe in your hands. You know as 
well as I what must be done. But 
delay not to tell her, and come to 
me soon, that I may know.” 

Asked if he wished Sancie 
brought to him he declined. 

“Let her first see me standing,” 
he said. “Not lying abed like a 
lazy weakling. I know, my little 
one, that I am, perhaps, old to mate 
with one so young, and I would 
have her see me first at my poor 
best.” 

All through the long drive back 
to the farm the two youngsters 
chattered of many things, while 
Vicente searched through his lim- 
ited Basque vocabulary for words 
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to tell her, without hurting his 
uncle’s cause, of the deception prac- 
ticed upon her. 

It was hard to find a beginning. 
He would wait until they reached 
the home place—the home Vicente 
Garaicot had worked so hard to 
have sweet and clean and attractive 
for his bride. Surely, in such an 
environment, she would sense the 
fineness, the innate honesty of the 
man who would soon be her hus- 
band—would forgive the loving lie. 

It was just at sunset that Sancie 
came to the home that was to be 
hers. In a small, fertile valley, cast 
down like a great green jewel on 
the brown breast of the semi-arid 
plain, Garaicot and his countrymen 
had built their homes. Square, sub- 
stantial houses they were, of yellow 
and of white, of blue and of 


salmon; very like, to the girl’s tired, 
homesick eyes, those homes beyond 


the sea where families and depend- 
ents—and sometimes the animals— 
lived together in large hospitality. 
The wheels drew scent of dog fen- 
nel as they drove through the gate 
in the white paling fence, up to the 
honeysuckle embowered door. 

“It is beautiful,” the girl mur- 
mured. “I shall be very happy here.” 

“I sure hope so,” Vicente assured 
her, forgetfully lapsing into the 
more familiar English. Then he re- 
trieved his blunder. But Sancie 
laughed merrily. 

“T have a leetle Americaine,” she 
boasted proudly. “The son of the 
Grandmére Jaréquiray, he have for 
many years leeved in America and 
got himself reech, and now returns 
to Vitoria. When my parents, be- 
cause there are many to make the 
dower for, have sent to the marriage 
agent for a husband for me, and I 
am coming to America to leeve, he 
have taught me to speak.” 
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Vicente was too young, too un- 
learned in the ways of a man and a 
maid, to analyze as jealousy the 
fierce throb of resentment he felt at 
thought of those lessons. 

“Come in and rest,” he said 
brusquely, throwing wide the door. 
“T’ll be back as soon as I’ve put up 
the car and done a few chores.” 

It was well that he did not linger 
to see the quiver of Sancie’s soft 
lips as she crossed, alone, the 
threshold of her new home. Had 
not a girl, come thousands of miles 
to a strange land, to a strange, un- 
known bridegroom, a right to more 
than this casual welcome? 

Vicente was a long time in re- 
turning. The cow was lowing at 
the gate; the few sheep in the long 
shed shouldered each other eagerly 
to be first at the great forkfuls of 
fragrant alfalfa that he threw to 
them; the chickens were squabbling 
hungrily over the few grains re- 
maining from their morning feed. 
He must scatter wheat for the flock; 
must relieve the good Brunet of her 
burden of rich warm milk. 

Twilight had fallen and deepened 
into dusk when he returned to find, 
not the smiling sefiorita he had left, 
but a weary, homesick child on the 
verge of tears. But she brightened 
quickly under the cheerful banter 
of the boy, and at sight of a tray of 
thickly sliced brown bread and 
bowls of creamy milk, cool and 
fresh from a crock in the well 
mouth. 

Side by side on the doorstep un- 
der the honeysuckle they sat 
through the gloaming, while the 
boy, with loving eloquence, pleaded 
the cause of the man who had been 
his all through twenty happy years 
—pleaded, not realizing that his 
lips made one plea, his heart an- 
other. 




















And while the warm stars came 
out in the velvet sky, and night 
birds flitted above their heads on er- 
rands of their own, Sancie learned 
that instead of a handsome boy of 
her own age, the bridegroom who 
awaited her was a man almost as 
old as her father, who had lied to 
win her! The boy beside her—how 
easy—how fatally easy—to have 
loved him! 

But pride bade her hide the hurt. 
No one should ever know how near- 
ly she had given her heart un- 
sought! And Vicente, watching her 
face in the pale light for some sign 
of suffering, of anger, could read 
only bewilderment. And though he 
thought that she breathed a little 
prayer before turning back to him, 
he could only be thankful that there 
had been no tears, no reproaches. 

It was late when at last Vicente 
lighted a small kerosene lamp and 
with it in one hand, Sancie’s bags 
under the other arm, let the way to 
the rooms above. At his uncle’s 
door he paused. That room had 
been prepared, made gay for the 
visitor from over the sea. Until the 
wedding the elder Vicente was to 
have slept with his nephew in the 
little lean-to bedroom opening from 
the kitchen. Why, then, did Vicente 
pass this door and carry the light 
into the room across the hall—the 
room that had been his mother’s—a 
room always kept in order, sweet 
and holy as a shrine? Quickly he 
deposited the bags within, set the 
lamp on the little bedside table with 
its embroidered cover worked by 
those long still hands, and with the 
customary good-night, “God give 
you good-night,” went clattering 
downstairs, without a backward 
glance. 

If Sancie’s pillow was wet when 
at last she slept, no one was there to 
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know. And if Vicente lay long pon- 
dering on the whys of life, he was 
astir at dawn. 

Long before Sancie was awake he 
was standing on the screened porch 
of his neighbor, the widow Dome- 
zain. That good woman’s grief on 
learning of the accident to her old 
friend was equaled only by her in- 
dignation when told of his errand 
that day. 

Without consulting her, as in 
times innumerable since the death 
of his sister, without confiding in 
her, Vicente Garaicot had taken un- 
to himself a wife—at least to all in- 
tents and purposes. Enough to en- 
rage the saints, such ingratitude! 

“And we, his friends and neigh- 
bors of years, were to learn as 
might be—were perhaps not even to 
be bidden to the wedding feast!” 

At thought of this greatest indig- 
nity of all the lady’s black eyes 
filled with tears, her lips trembled 
and her ample bosom heaved. 

“Oh, but Mrs. Domezain,” Vi- 
cente hastened to assure her. “My 
uncle meant no disrespect, no lack 
of trust. He didn’t tell you—didn’t 
tell anybody—because he was 
afraid of the ragging he’d get. You 
see, he picked on a girl less than 
twenty. And as he is nearly fifty— 
well, you see a lot of people might 
tease him a good deal. And always, 
I think, he was just a little bit 
afraid she might not come at all— 
might back down at the last. He’s 
a good old scout, Mrs. Domezain. 
He wouldn’t hurt anyone’s feelings 
knowingly —least of all, yours. 
The wedding was to have been next 
week, at the feast of San Pedro, and 
all our friends were to have been 
invited. He planned a big barbecue. 
We are fattening the sheep now. 
And he was going to send to Salt 
Lake for sweets and things. Now, 
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of course, it will have to be post- 
poned until his leg is well.” 

“And you mean to say that you 
would have kept the girl there, with 
just you two men, all that time! 
And you, you great baby, what do 
you mean to do about it? There 
will be a charivari, of a certainty! 
And not the joyous kind that goes 
with weddings, but the kind they 
gave that minx, Maria, when she 
lived alone with the Mexican! 

“Of a certainty, men are the stu- 
pid ones! Bring her here at once! 
I will care for her until my friend— 
the so stupid one—is well and can 
come for her. And you, my little 
one, shall eat your suppers with us. 
The girl will be glad of young com- 
pany, and you, perhaps, will be glad 
to eat my bread instead of your own 
—though yours is better than most, 
since I taught you the making!” 

“And what an ogre of a teacher 
you were!” Vicente bantered, then 
dodged just in time as the buxom 
widow reached for him in true 
teacherly fashion. 

“It’s good of you to help us out. 
I can see that it wouldn’t quite do 
for me to have a young lady guest 
with my uncle away. I'll bring her 
over as soon as she has had break- 
fast and I’ve shown her around the 
place a bit.” 

“After breakfast, is it?” Mrs. 
Domezain smiled archly. “So you 
must show her your so good house- 
keeping! Be sure that there is no 
dust in the corners! And here! 
Take this fresh bread and a comb 
of honey for your breakfast. Now 
that you will have a woman in the 
house you will want some bees. 
Strange, is it not, that bees must 
have a woman’s care to be fruit- 
ful?” 

“Perhaps because, as you say, 
bees want you to talk to them, to 
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And wom- 
Men have no 


tell them all the news. 
en are the talkers. 
time to gossip!” 

Again he dodged the plump hand 
of his old friend and ran laughing 
down the road to the farmhouse, 
there to be met at the door by a re- 
freshed, dewy-eyed girl, ten times 
lovelier than he had remembered 
her. 

After a breakfast of the widow’s 
brown bread and honey, supple- 
mented by very strong, overboiled 
coffee of the boy’s concoction—San- 
cie made a wry face, but gulped it 
heroically—they made the rounds 
of the place. 

And Vicente little guessed the 
heavy heart that beat beneath the 
fresh pink and white cotton frock, 
for Sancie laughed merrily over the 
short-haired, round-bodied sheep, 
contrasting them with the long- 
legged, long-haired sheep of the fa- 
therland. Only the sheep that were 
to furnish the barbecue for the 
coming wedding were stalled in the 
long shearing sheds. The rest of 
the flocks were away in the hills, 
where the pasture was good. San- 
cie’s eyes opened wide in wonder 
when told of their number. She 
stroked the nose of old Brunet, the 
cow, and made fast friends with Se- 
reno, the lame shepherd dog who, as 
his name implies, had been forced 
by his lameness from the active life 
of his fellows into the tame exist- 
ence of watchman. 

The inspection over, Sancie gath- 
ered up her belongings and walked 
with Vicente the short distance be- 
tween the two houses, to the lodg- 
ings that were to be hers until the 
wedding. 

Mrs. Domezain met her with open 
arms, all resentment, all jealousy 
of another woman’s rule over the 
two males who had been her near- 




















est and dearest for many years for- 
gotten at sight of the lovely, wistful 
face. Vicente carried her bags up 
to the pleasant guest chamber and 
returned to find the girl and the old- 
er woman chatting like two sisters. 

“T'll go now, Mrs. Domezain,” he 
said. “Jo Espeldoy is going in with 
his truck for a load of feed, and I'll 
ride in with him to see Uncle. And 
P’ll get him to bring out your chest, 
Sancie.” He blushed as he used her 
name for the first time. 

“That is well,” the older woman 
answered for her. “But see that 
you are on time for supper! And 
change your clothes. Sancie will 
think that here in America the lads 
don’t know what is due a pretty 
guest. There is dancing at the pe- 
lota court to-night, Sancie, and you 
must go. You will meet most of the 
girls and as many of the boys as are 
in from the hills, and it will cheer 
you up after the bad news you had 
on your coming.” 

Vicente found his uncle cheerful, 
and immensely curious concerning 
the girl who was to be his wife. 
Was she as pretty as her picture? 
Did she seem to like her new home? 
Most important of all, how had she 
received his confession? 

“Everything is all right, Uncle,” 
Vicente answered with a show of 
confidence he was far from feeling. 
“All you’ve got to do now is to 
hurry and get well, so that we can 
tell the friends and invite them to 
the wedding.” 

When told of the disposition of 
their guest he shrugged his shoul- 
ders resignedly. 

“These meddling women!” he ex- 
claimed petulantly. “Why could 


not the maiden be left in peace in 
her home? But the woman means 
well, and she is our good neighbor. 
I will soon be well, and then... 
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Far above everything in the world 
Vicente loved this good man who 
had been to him father and mother 
and brother—or had been until yes- 
terday. Why, then, this surge of 
unreasoning anger? Why compare 
the dear familiar face on the pillow 
with the leering face of a satyr he 
had once seen in a picture? Shamed 
and humbled, he smothered the un- 
worthy thought and chatted gaily 
until the visiting hour was over. 

Back at the farmhouse he fed the 
sheep and chickens and milked the 
cow an hour earlier, that he might 
have that much more time to bathe 
and shave and dress for the gala 
occasion. Neatly pressed dark suit, 
clean soft white shirt—he must, as 
host, look his best. At last, with a 
questioning frown, he took from 
his uncle’s chest the picturesque 
sash of scarlet silk that the older 
man still preferred to the conven- 
tional American waistcoat. 

When, prompt to the minute, he 
presented himself at his neighbor’s 
board, he found Sancie a vision of 
pure loveliness. In a dress of some 
soft clinging stuff of primrose yel- 
low, unlike the modish gowns of the 
girls he knew, but to Vicente’s un- 
trained eyes infinitely more beauti- 
ful, she was at once childlike and 
queenly. And she had placed a yel- 
low briar rose behind one pink- 
tipped ear, and her eyes sparkled as 
she greeted him. 

After supper, in spite of a queer, 
shy reluctance in both young peo- 
ple, Mrs. Domezain bundled them 
off to the little crossroad center that 
the inhabitants dignified by the 
name of village. 

A post office and tiny general 
store under one roof, a larger feed 
store and gas station clustered 
around a tall spired church and the 
covered pelota court that form the 
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center of village life wherever 
Basques are gathered together. 
Here on the smooth cement floor 
youth and middle age—and some- 
times the aged—played the nation- 
al game or danced, equally well, the 
zortzico or the latest American step. 

The little Miss Herespe, the guest 
of the Widow Domezain, found 
ready friends. The few youths pres- 
ent—most of the boys were “out in 
the hills’—besieged her with re- 
quests to dance. But always she 
returned with a glad smile to Vi- 
cente. 

At last the evening was over. 
Side by side the boy and girl walked 
back up the road through the magic 
of a moonwashed night. The mor- 
row forgotten in the witchery of the 
hour, they chattered happily, now 
in the “Americaine” that Sancie 
found so fascinating, now using the 
Eskuara, where Vicente stumbled 
over stilted phrases grown unfamil- 
iar. In the shadow of the great cot- 
tonwood at the widow’s gate they 
paused to say good-night. 

“I thank you for going with me,” 
Vicente began awkwardly, “and 
hope you have a good-night.” And 
he turned to go. 

But Sancie’s dark eyes, her soft 
red mouth, were very near his own, 
and the moon magic was about 
them. She was in his arms, their 
lips together in the first long, lin- 
gering kiss either had known. 

The boy it was, white, shaken, re- 
morseful, who first realized the 
enormity of his treachery. He held 
the girl away from him and leaned 
his shamed head against the 
smooth bark of the tree. 

“Forgive me, Sancie,” he pleaded. 
“And, oh, my uncle—will he for- 
give?” 

Sancie turned to him with great 
hurt eyes. 
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“Thy uncle? Oh, I, too, had for- 
gotten!” 

Horror, mixed with a surge of 
elation he could not control, shook 
the boy’s voice. 

“Sancie—darling! Look up at 
me! You don’t mean... that it’s 
the same with you... that you...” 

He tried to turn her face to the 
pale moonlight. But she turned 
from him and with her hands hid- 
ing her face sobbed, “Holy Mother! 
Forgive!” 

Vicente, miserable and guilty as 
he felt, knew that the love of his 
manhood had come to him—that it 
was the question of two spoiled 
lives, or of one. Or would that one 
be spoiled? His uncle, it is true, 
had looked forward with eagerness 
to the coming of his picture bride, 
with an eagerness that the younger 
man had thought pitiable, if not 
ridiculous, in one of his years. 

But he had never seen her in the 
flesh, never heard her soft voice, 
seen the fire in her dark eyes, never 
—God help the boy who had— 
known the warmth of her red 
mouth, felt the quivering softness 
of her in his arms! 

With the dark head against his 
shoulder, slight form tightly clasped 
as though he would hold her 
against all odds, he whispered the 
assurance that it would all come 
right. To-morrow he would go to 
his uncle and tell him everything— 
that the call of young blood had 
been too strong. The older man 
with his great kind heart, his love 
for the boy who had been a son to 
him, would understand and forgive. 
In losing a wife he would gain a lov- 
ing daughter. And perhaps later, 
when the sting of the defection had 
been forgotten, there would be a 
more suitable match for him. 

And so they talked and comfort- 























ed each other, their sense of dis- 
loyalty grown more faint, until the 
chilling dews warned them that the 
night was far spent. They parted 
with a long kiss and the happy as- 
surance that all would be as young 
lovers would have it, and with the 
promise of a glad meeting in the 
early morning. 


Long before daylight Vicente had 
been awakened by the insistent 
ringing of the telephone; had re- 
ceived the startling message from 
the hospital, and had taken the 
rough road, heedless of ruts and 
bumps, to the bedside of his uncle. 

At dawn of the next day a hag- 
gard, white-lipped boy drove into 
the yard of the Domezain home and 
asked for Sancie. She hurriedly 
dressed and ran eagerly to meet 
him, only to be held in check by his 
tragic face and manner. 

“Not—not dead, thy uncle, oh, my 
poor Vicente?” she asked pityingly. 

The boy shook his head miser- 
ably. 

“Not dead,” he answered. “But 
he gladly would be. The infection 
the doctor feared has set in, and 
they had to take off his leg to save 
his life. And now he cries for his 
good swift leg. Cries and prays to 
die! To think that your release 
from your promise should have come 
this way! For he sent me to tell you, 
dear. ‘Tell the Sefiorita Herespe,’ 
he said, ‘that I will not tie her youth 
and beauty to a crippled old man. 
Tell her she shall, if she wishes, be 
a daughter to me until she meets 
one more suitable. Or if she wishes 
to return to her father’s house I will 
gladly pay her way.” 

The girl’s eyes filled and her tend- 
er lips quivered with the pain of the 
generous lover’s  relinquishment. 
But she was young, hotly in love 
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with the handsome, vital boy be- 
side her. She had never seen the 
man who lay, maimed and broken, 
twenty miles away. Youth cannot 
long grieve when love calls. She 
came close to his side. 

“Oh, the poor one! 
is well with us?” 

Vicente looked down upon her, 
his face haggard, drawn. 

“Oh, Sancie, darling!” he cried 
bitterly. “Don’t you understand? 
Can’t you see that Vicente Garaicot, 
broken, saddened by this awful 
thing, stands between us as the old, 
strong Vicente Garaicot never 
could? To take you from such a 
man is one thing. For him to see 
you, who should have been his wife, 
married to his own boy, while he 
takes up his broken life alone, is 
another. 

“He cared for my mother, his or- 
phaned sister, until her marriage. 
Then when she died, within a year 
of my father’s death, he cheerfully 
took up the burden they laid down. 
He worked early and late that I 
might have things he never had. 
He sent me to better schools than 
those about here. For me he re- 
mained unwed until I should be old 
enough to take care of myself. 
That is why, Sancie, that at the age 
of fifty, instead of thirty, he sought 
a bride—and lied to gain the love of 
a girl such as he might easily have 
won twenty years before. 

“I owe everything to my uncle. 
Can I repay him, now that he is 
down and out, by taking from him 
the only thing he ever asked for 
himself? So you see, dear, you are 
free, but I am more bound than 
ever, for he will need me now as 
never before. 

“Now, it is up to you—what you 
will do. Many another girl has 
found that she did not want to 
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marry the man she came to meet, 
and has returned to her home. Or 
you could stay with Mrs. Domezain. 
I know she will be glad if you de- 
cide to do that, for she has been 
very lonely at times, and she told 
me that she already loves you. 
And you'll certainly meet some one 
who—” 

“That will never be, Vicente Es- 
setore!” The girl’s head came up 
proudly. “There will be no other 
love for me. And since you and I 
may not marry, I will help you to 
pay your debt to the good man who 
has loved you so well. Tell Vicente 
Garaicot, when you go to him, that 
the word of Sancie Herespe is good, 
and that she waits his recovery to 
go on with the marriage.” 

Vicente turned slowly, blindly, 
and groped his way back to the 
waiting car. His shoulders slumped 
forward as by the weight of years, 
his hands on the steering wheel 
tense, white-knuckled, gripping to 
keep back the impulse to turn, to 
take his happiness in spite of all, he 
drove slowly back over the way he 
had come. 

His news, scarcely credited at 
first, had its immediate and lasting 
effect upon the invalid, who stead- 
ily climbed the difficult way back to 
health. Sanci, driven back and 
forth by his nephew, was a frequent 
visitor to his hospital room, cheer- 
ful, almost gay in her manner, and 
with never a hint that she had been 
disappointed in the waiting bride- 
groom. 

The two youngsters never again 
spoke the love that burned under 
the veneer of casual companion- 
ship, and if sometimes the sensitive 
mind of the older felt a constraint, 
a hidden something, under their 
loving attention, he passed it by as 
many another has done, as some- 
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thing incomprehensible in the 
youth of to-day. 

At last, after long impatient 
weeks, he was allowed to return to 
the cheerful yellow house, to the 
tender ministrations of his nephew, 
there to await the crowning event 
of his life, his marriage to the beau- 
tiful girl who had come across the 
ocean to be his wife. Awkwardly 
he stumped about on his crutches, 
inspecting each detail, impatient of 
his helplessness. At last came the 
proud day when, with the aid of a 
crutch, he hoisted himself into the 
saddle and rode proudly to the door 
of his neighbor and asked for San- 
cie. 

The golden autumn passed, the 
short, crisp days of early winter. 
Now chilling winds and occasional 
snow flurries warned of colder days 
to come. The wedding was to be on 
Christmas Eve. Great preparations 
were afoot at the yellow house, with 
its promise of hospitality and hap- 
piness. Mrs. Domezain bustled back 
and forth all day and every day, di- 
recting the work of friendly neigh- 
bors. Sancie sometimes accompa- 
nied her, and always her quick light 
hands found ready tasks. But as 
the day drew nearer the kindly eyes 
of her hostess noted an ever-in- 
creasing lassitude in the girl, longer 
and longer fits of abstraction and 
depression. 

And Vicente, the lad she loved as 
her own, no longer whistled as he 
walked the roadway between the 
two houses, no longer bounced into 
her clean warm kitchen with an 
impish grin and stole some of her 
warm cookies or biscuit with an 
elaborate pretense of slyness. 
Somewhere something was awry. 
The only perfectly happy person in 
the two houses was the crippled 
bridegroom. 














The morning of Christmas Eve 
dawned cold and raw, with a blur 
of frost in the air, a promise of 
snow in the overcast skies. The 
sheep were still out in the hills, un- 
der the care of a young countryman. 
They would do very well for a week 
or more, unless there was an un- 
usually heavy snowfall. But food 
must be dispatched to the shepherd, 
a share of the Christmas cheer and 
of the wedding feast. 

“Neighbor Espeldoy’s boy would, 
perhaps, ride the ten miles to the 
camp?” 

“He’s just a kid, uncle,” Vicente 
demurred. “He’d be sure to lose his 
way—or the stuff. Better let me go. 
I'll take the big roan, so I won’t 
need a pack horse, and I will be 
back early.” 

“But you will be tired to-night for 
the fiesta,” his uncle protested. 
“Tired—nothing!” Vicente 
laughed at the thought. “It’s only 
a step for me on the roan, but it 
would be a long trip for the little 
Leon. Don’t you worry about me.” 

So Vicente Garaicot watched him 
lope away over the prairie, then 
turned contendedly back to his 
round of chores. By mid-afternoon 
the weather was decidedly colder. 
The frost in the air had crystallized. 
Large, feathery flakes were dim- 
ming the horizon. Garaicot strained 
his eyes in a vain attempt to catch 
a glimpse of the returning messen- 
ger. 

Accidents sometimes happened. 
There were badger holes hidden be- 
neath the light blanket of snow— 
holes deep enough to snap the leg of 
a horse—throw the rider—perhaps 
break his leg! 

At last he could stand it no long- 
er. Saddling his horse, he braced 


himself with his crutch and hoisted 
himself into the saddle. Then, car- 
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rying the crutch like a lance at rest, 
as his ancestors may have carried 
theirs, in that far off time when all 
Basques were nobles, he came to the 
one whom he had so often sought 
for advice, and comfort and reas- 
surance, 

He found Mrs. Domezain at her 
gate, another anxious watcher. 
Standing beside him, her head and 
shoulders protected by a shawl, to- 
gether they scanned the distant 
prairie. The keen black eyes of the 
woman saw it first—a tiny speck 
far out on the vast whiteness. A 
relieved sigh from both, an awaken- 
ing to consciousness of their sur- 
roundings. 

From an upper window came 
Sancie’s voice, sweet and plaintive. 
She sang the “Charinook Kailon,” 
the “Song of the Captive Bird.” 


“Little bird in your cage, why do 
you sing so sad a song? 

Have you not many seeds, and 
sweet water to drink? 

Because I long for the free air; 

Because liberty is good. 

Little bird that flies so free, be- 
ware the cage; 

Liberty is good.” 


There was infinite sadness in 
each silvery note. Vicente Garaicot 
felt his heart sink. This was not 
the song, not the voice, of a happy 
bride. 

“Look! He comes!” Mrs. Dome- 
zain’s voice broke in upon his un- 
easy musing. “But is it—No, it is 
not our Vicente! It is Manuel.” 

And so it proved. Manuel it was, 
jubilant over his release from the 
dreary days with the sheep to days 
of feasting and frolicking, merry- 
making and lovemaking, that would 
celebrate the marriage of his em- 
ployer. 
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He bore a note from Vicente, 
which he handed, not to the uncle, 
but to his neighbor. She opened 
and read it to herself. 

“My friend,” the boy had written. 
“You know how it is with me. I 
have seen the pity in your eyes. To 
see Sancie married, and not to me, 
is more than I can stand. So Iam 
staying out with the sheep, and 
sending Manuel in my place. Don’t 
blame him. He never complained 
or asked to be relieved. Tell Uncle 
there is a girl on the next ranch 
that I’m crazy about, so I am stay- 
ing to be near her. It will hurt— 
maybe make him a little sore—but 
not as much as the truth would. 
When it is all over and there’s no 
chance at all, it won’t be so bad. 
I'll come back then.” 

As Anna Domezain crumpled the 
note in her hand she did the most 
rapid thinking of all her placid ex- 


istence. The blood of a gambling 
race was in her veins. All or noth- 
ing! 


She smoothed the crumpled note 
and without a word handed it up to 
the man on the horse. Then, trem- 
bling, she watched his face as he 
read. Watched the ruddy glow 
fade, the look of mortal hurt come 
into the eyes she loved. All or noth- 
ing! Was it to be nothing? 

From the window Sancie’s voice 
floated down to them. 

“Freedom is better than gold. 
Liberty is good.” 

“Anna Domezain!” Garaicot’s 
voice was stern, heavy with pain. 
“Why have you done this thing?” 

The dark eyes met his bravely, 
though her hands trembled so she 
must clasp them tight together. 

“Because, Vicente Garaicot, I am 
thy neighbor! And a neighbor is 


more than friend. Two lives would 
be marred—three. 


For how could 
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it be that you would not know. 
Hear it now—the heartbreak—the 
longing! Her word she will not 
break. Her heart—Is it not better 
to know now than later, when the 
bird is in the cage?” 

“You think she loves my lad?” 

“I know it, my poor Vicente.” 
Anna’s voice was soft with pity. 
“She has tried, so bravely, so loyal- 
ly, to subdue the cry of her heart. 
But her eyes betray her when she 
looks on the young Vicente.” 

The man bowed his head. 

“I thank you, Anna Domezain,” 
he said simply. “You have saved 
three lives from wreck. For how 
could a man, maimed, crippled—a 
useless piece of a man—hope to win 
the love of a woman?” 

The woman at his side was 
frankly sobbing, her face hidden in 
the warm neck of his horse. But 
again she raised brave eyes to his. 

“Not that woman, perhaps. But 
another—Oh, my friend, when the 
wound has healed, will you not 
ere 

She stopped abruptly, threw the 
shawl over her head and ran into 
the house. 

Garaicot sat for a moment 
stunned, bewildered, staring at the 
closed door. Then a softer look 
crept into the hurt eyes, a faint 
smile curved the stern lips. He 
caught up the reins and turned his 
horse’s head in the direction taken 
by his boy that morning. 


Far out on the range stood a tiny 
sod hut. Usually the herder in 
charge ate and slept out in the open, 
the sky for a roof. But when the 
rains came, or the rare snowstorms, 
he was glad to seek its musty shel- 
ter. 

A rusty sheet iron stove stood 
within, and a rude table, with a 




















shelf above for the few dishes, the 
sharply carved crucifix above the 
tumbled bunk the only thing of 
beauty—this was the haven young 
Vicente had sought. And there his 
uncle found him, prone on the hard 
bed, beneath the pitying gaze of the 
Man of Sorrows. 

So absorbed was he in his grief 
that he did not hear the older man 
enter, and only when Garaicot, awk- 
wardly edging into the narrow 
space, knocked a dish from the ta- 
ble, did he lift a white, tear streaked 
face. 

“Uncle!” The boy’s voice was in- 
credulous. 

“Hush, my lad!” Garaicot’s voice 
was very gentle. “I know your se- 
cret—and hers. You were loyal, 
and she was kind. But youth calls 
to youth. Go to her, my little one. 
Tell her that I sent you—that the 
wedding is to go on, but with a 
young bridegroom in place of the 
old. I will watch the sheep. There 
will be nothing to embarrass her 
then, or to sadden.” 
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“But you, Uncle! What will you 
do?” 

For the second time in his life 
Vicente Garaicot told a lie. And 
like the gallant gentleman he was, 
he told it with a laugh. 

“For the young bridegroom, the 
young bride. For the old, the— 
well, not so young. A strange mess 
we almost made of it. For only of 
late have I realized that I have long 
loved our good neighbor, and I be- 
lieve—nay, I am all but sure—that 
she cares a little for an old cripple.” 

He snatched the boina from his 
own head and set it on that of the 
boy. Then, kissing him on both 
cheeks, he fairly pushed him from 
the room. 

Out on the prairie the boy turned 
for a last look at the lonely figure 
standing before the door of the hut, 
surrounded by the wondering 
sheep. But he was too far away to 
see the look of peace on the face 
turned to the winter sky, where al- 
ready shone the great Christmas 
star. 














RHODESIAN HOLYDAYS 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


OD’S goodness granted me the 

favor of spending the Feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul, and the solemn 
Commemoration of St. Paul, this 
year, in two neighboring missions 
lost in Rhodesian mountains. I at- 
tended as much as I could, of 
course, to Christ’s first Vicar, and 
the native peoples were reminded to 
send their thoughts and prayers to- 
wards their paramount Chief in 
Rome: but perhaps I shall be for- 
given by that Saint if I confess that 
during the Octave my own thoughts 
turned more constantly towards St. 
Paul, whom, after all, the Church 
forbids us ever to forget when St. 
Peter is being celebrated. 

On the way to Macheke, where 
the former of those two missions is, 
I had been reflecting on St. Paul’s 
list of his own experiences, and 
wondering whether I could in any 
way pretend to him that I could be 
regarded as having similar ones. 

Honestly, I couldn’t. To begin 
with, I journeyed in a Ford—how- 
ever, St. Paul put down “in itineri- 
bus sxpe’’: “often a-journeying,” as 
one of the things he didn’t like. No 
more dol. And St. Paul could have 
taken the ditches and ridges in these 
mountain tracks at his own pace, I 
presume, nor would he have been 
hurled up by one exorbitant bump 
against the iron bar over his head 
and very nearly re-crack his skull. 
“In frigore et nuditate”’: Well, the 
midwinter nights just at that time 
were certainly very cold: but I had 
lots of clothes. “Jn vigiliis multis’’: 
did he suffer from insomnia? I can 
well believe it of him; I don’t think 





he would have put down, in the list, 
the nights spent purposely awake, 
for prayer’s sake. And in this ever 
more rarefied air, I can confess to 
having found sleep difficult. “In 
hunger and thirst’: Alas, no. We 
had plenty to eat and drink; and on 
the trip, earlier in my stay here, 
when the priest I was with expected 
to have to rely upon his gun for 
meat, friendly Matabeles gave us a 
couple of goats and a hen or two. I 
remember that St. Paul said that he 
“fought with wild beasts at Ephe- 
sus,” but there is a doubt as to what 
that means, or perhaps not even a 
doubt, and in this list in his letter to 
the Corinthians he does not men- 
tion “perils from wild beasts.” As 
for me, even when sleeping out in a 
lion country, not so much as a roar 
did I hear, much as I'd hoped to: 
petulant baboons, slinking jackals, 
evanescent buck, crocodiles so stu- 
pid that I thought them stuffed— 
though not long before, one had 
caught hold of the front tire of the 
Ford and held on for something 
like two hours: they were crossing 
a “drift’—Ah! “in periculis flumi- 
num”; but practically all our rivers 
were now dried up, and the worst 
we had to do was to lever up stones 
that the Ford couldn’t have passed 
over, and to put down other stones 
lest its wheels should whir forever 
in the fine sand, and to hack down a 
regular cliff-face so that it might 
climb out of the river bed. No; 
hardly a beast worth mentioning, 
though the next-door neighbor to 
the Macheke mission keeps a pack 
of fox-hounds, no less, forty of 























them, for hunting leopards. But 
even leopards leave you alone un- 
less they are hungry, which on this 
occasion evidently they were not. 

Well, “perils from brigands,” not 
to mention beatings with sticks and 
stonings? Never a brigand that I 
saw; and it was a native teacher at 
the mission I’d previously visited 
who'd had his fowls poisoned, and 
had had his hut burnt down over 
him, and been dragged out and 
beaten till he couldn’t stand up, “in 
odium fidei.” But “not for you, not 
for you,” murmured St. Paul, with 
his wise and kindly smile. 

And he humiliated me a little 
more, by reminding me of the 
priests who but a generation ago 
had indeed experienced almost all 
that St. Paul did, as I had been 
reading in the accounts—out of 
print, alas—of the earliest Zambesi 
mission, and in the MS. diary of 
Father Law who died of fever and 
starvation in Umzila’s kraal in 1880. 
And indeed, by making me reflect 
on the missionaries of to-day, who 
have upon them the “solicitude,” if 
not “of all the churches,” at least 
of their own enormous districts, 
with their central missions and all 
the constellation of out-schools and 
mud churches such as those in 
which I’d had so much happiness 
when saying Mass. But after all, I 
had no responsibility whatsoever. I 
was, alas, an added responsibility, 
at the moment, for those men, who 
had to cart me around and see that 
I didn’t get malaria, having all the 
while the backs of their mind tor- 
mented by the question of where the 
money for next quarter was to come 
from, what the government depart- 
ments would demand next, whether 
a convert might prove but a “false 
brother.” Well, “scio cui credidi.” 
They knew to Whom they had in- 
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trusted the whole affair; their 
“banker,” dare I say without bad 
taste: “iustus iudex,” the Critic who 
never would be captious nor cruel; 
Who could save up for them all 
their work and not allow any of it 
to be wasted; Who would display it 
and its rich produce at the Last 
Day, even though in the eyes of liv- 
ing men so much might seem to 
come to nothing. Such a life almost 
creates purity of conscience and 
“supernatural intention,” as we 
say: for, in the complete lack of hu- 
man resources, how can you but be 
driven back to God, and find that 
you can say to Him that He has 
tested you, learned you thoroughly, 
had knowledge of your lying down 
to sleep, tired out, your getting up 
not yet rested, known every detail 
of your life—and could give verdict 
(well, if the missionary would be 
too humble to say so, at least his 
visitor need not fear) that such a 
life was well lived, and deserved the 
“crown laid up” for it in heaven? 
On the afternoon of the feast it- 
self, I went out into a mountain 
where the Christians were having a 
sort of picnic in honor of the two 
Saints. They had fallen into three 
groups—lads and girls perfectly 
separate, as always, by native tradi- 
tion; and, another little group of 
“candidates,” that is, native girls 
hoping to be, some day, nuns. Nuns 
were themselves flitting around 
here and there, equally at home 
with all the groups—imagine that I 
have read again and again that only 
a parson’s wife can give the natives 
an idea of worthy womanhood! I 
could write an epic about those mis- 
sionary nuns! At first I wandered 
about among the rocks—Rhodesian 
rocks are colossal, yet as simple as 
possible in shape: globes, cubes, 
pyramids, split by gigantic axes of 
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heat or cold or water into cracks 
that you could rule with a steelyard, 
so accurate are they, only, cracks 
anything from 5 feet long to 500. 
Also, great cups or discs or flat lay- 
ers of rock become detached and 
you can lever them off. We did so, 
looking for scorpions; but chiefly 
we found two dormice, hibernating 
deep in the heart of an enormous 
granite bowlder. The girls had 
killed a large snake only that morn- 
ing: so it was held that there 
wouldn’t be another one that day. 
When I was tired, I sat down and 
my mind went away from St. Paul, 
for a moment, towards St. Peter’s 
Chains. Even on this great feast, the 
Church concentrates a good deal 
upon those Chains, and means us to 
do so too. I could not but reflect 
upon the enslavement from which 
the Faith was seeking to free these 
tribes, and praying with anxiety 
that all the other secular forces 
that would “civilize” them would 
not bind worse chains upon them. 
Thus, people congratulate them- 
selves on some diminution of polyg- 
amy: the hut tax and poll tax have 
something to do with this. But 
what of the appalling development 
of native prostitution in locations 
and compounds? This tragedy was 
unknown in old days. Only to-day 
I read a letter from a native “thank- 
ing” missionaries for having freed 
natives from ancestor worship and 
belief in spirits. He gives no hint 
of any surviving belief in spirits, let 
alone, in the privilege of praying 
for the souls of the departed. Much 
of the ancient autocracy of chiefs 
has been done away with, and with 
it much tyranny. But who can say 
that the prospect of a really orderly 
“politeia” can be recognized? I 
fear that doctrines from Moscow 
are making headway almost as fast 
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as the ancient tribal hierarchy is 
disappearing. I was interested to 
read in a native newspaper the con- 
soling words: “Without Christian 
teachings Native Education is more 
or less valueless”; and only a few 
days earlier I had read in Sien- 
kiewicz’s Whirlpool these words: 
“At present there is raging an epi- 
demic of founding schools and no 
one asks . . . what is the end to be 
obtained.” “Hear, sir, an atheist, 
or at least a man who has nothing 
to do with any religion: knowledge 
without religion breeds only thieves 
and bandits.” But alas, the re- 
moval of all teaching from mission- 
ary hands is precisely what is urged 
by visitors like Prof. J. Huxley, and 
by professors in the Union of South 
Africa, and is quietly being worked 
for by half the Government officials 
elsewhere. And I confess that few- 
er and fewer missionaries, save the 
Catholic ones, are teaching any- 
thing that can really be called “re- 
ligious.” 

I had hardly taken seriously 
the assertion that I would soon 
recognize among natives the “Cath- 
olic face’—but I have to con- 
fess that I soon did so. Frank, and 
not shut-up; genial, not brazen; 
serious, not sullen; above all, some- 
how “graced,” and not having that 
curious air of artificiality that I no- 
ticed elsewhere and cannot yet ade- 
quately analyze and define. And all 
this, just in proportion as natives 
were living in wild missions, out of 
touch with anything like towns or 
large “neutral” colleges. Well, may 
civilization not be tying natives 
down into a narrower world than 
ever—a materialistic world, and a 
world of social subjection of a new 
sort out of which they will certainly 
burst to the disaster of many be- 
sides themselves. 

















Shaking myself out of these 
thoughts, I joined the young men 
who were energetically beating 
three drums, and tried to play as 
they did. They went into shrieks 
of laughter. I could not manage 
their elusive syncopations. One 
drum beat nothing but a single 
quite regular note: another kept up 
a simple rhythm, but also regular. 
The third supplied the astonishing 
syncopation. I gave up; we went 
to look at the Bushmen’s paintings 
under some rocks—zebras, buck 
and sable, baboons, pythons, men— 
and then home, the boys disappear- 
ing almost wholly in the towering 
grass; I had grown used by now to 
seeing that tall grass wave, and 
then, through it, appear the tip of 
assegai or ax... 


“Solve, iubente Deo, terrarum, 

Petre, catenas, 
Qui facis ut 

regna beatis!” 


pateant celestia 


Well, may Peter break all earthly 
chains, and unbar heavenly gates to 
these men who are called, after all, 
as we are, to eternal things. Per- 
haps it will prove too difficult for 
men’s voices to silence that call 
from God, or rivet new shackles on 
the limbs of those whom we pride 
ourselves as using no more as 
slaves. 

Next day, I was to go on to an- 
other Mission, only about thirty 
miles distant, but still wilder. I 
was, on that June 30th, more than 
justified in devoting my thoughts 
to St. Paul, and sending my wishes, 
for his sake, to all who work under 
his patronage, as I always try to do. 
Now in this mission, the natives 
had a way of singing Mass that I 
had not heard before. They always 
nearly sing well, the whole church- 
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ful together, and harmonizing ap- 
parently by instinct. But here, the 
instinct seemed to attack them in 
a specially charming way; for ex- 
ample, having begun the Gloria in 
unison, they suddenly harmonized 
Iesu Christe; and again, in the 
Credo, two or three only were sing- 
ing, in unison, when they came to 
“visibilium omnium,” and abruptly 
the whole church sang “omnium.” 
That was magnificent! Not one lit- 
tle soul of one tiny black baby not 
made by God, not meant for God! 
I confess that that particular Credo 
was being sung on July Ist, Feast 
of the Precious Blood: “Thou hast 
bought us back, O Lord, at the 
price of Thy Blood, from every 
tribe and tongue, from every race 
and region!” And there were pres- 
ent those self-sacrificing Sisters of 
the Precious Blood, having left 
their Germany for this Africa, sure- 
ly “co-redemptrices” with Christ, 
according to their measure. But 
whatever the feast might be—in- 
cluding our Lady’s Visitation, July 
2d, when she went with haste into 
the mountain-land, bringing purifi- 
cation and sanctification with her— 
one had the right to go on thinking 
about St. Paul, for the Octave was 
not over, and his name was daily 
commemorated. 

Now there were two moments 
when I could suppose that St. Paul 
was very accessible. One was in the 
middle of the night, when I heard 
a distant native singing. I had al- 
ready heard such a solitary voice, in 
quite a different place. The priest 


with whom I had come had gone, 
leagues away, to some kraal, and 
I was absolutely alone and sitting 
on a rock amid the scrub. Not a 
sound, save the slither of the metal- 
lic leaves one against the other, and 
the rustle of insects. 


Then I heard 
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the high wailing outcry of a native, 
very far off. The song was unfa- 
miliar to me: the high-pitched pas- 
sages, with their definite rhythm 
and tune, alternated with a gut- 
tural, almost conversational recita- 
tive. Soon I saw him, running very 
fast, his black knees thrown high 
and his feet noiseless on the sand, 
head well back, eyes on the sky. As 
he went, he kept brandishing his 
sturdy knobbed stick with an amaz- 
ing effect of life. He passed within 
five yards of me, but did not see 
me, but ran rapidly, singing to his 
own heart and to the sky. All 
Africa seemed to me, for a moment, 
concentrated in that man, hurrying 
towards his hut, for evening was 
beginning to fall. A separate soul 
had passed me: this impression of 
his soul, and my soul, and the at- 
tention of God, was surely tremen- 
dous. 


But at St. Benedict’s mission, in 
the night between the Feast of the 
Precious Blood and that of the Visi- 


tation, and just after St. Paul’s 
Commemoration, and indeed just as 
the Octave of St. John the Baptist 
was finishing, another “vox claman- 
tis’’ was to be heard: from an enor- 
mous distance the cry came, during 
a night so silent that literally all 
you could hear was the noise of the 
blood in your own head. The moon 
was just about full, and the world 
was made up of velvety or filmy 
blackness, and a white like snow. 
For all I know, that native may 
have been but “baying at the 
moon”: he may have been making 
his guttural yet melodious outcry 
just to accompany his own loneli- 
ness: it may have been a signal— 
my host assured me that what I 
had taken, the night before, for 
owls, was really a “witch’s”’ whistle. 
That did not matter. I incorporat- 
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ed his cry with the other things I 
was thinking of; joined it to the 
cry “Come over and help us” that 
St. Paul heard in that distant night- 
time; with the voices of the desert 
that the Baptist listened to before 
he became himself the Voice; and 
even allowed myself to think that 
St. Elizabeth, before she could ex- 
claim her: “Unde hoc mihi. . .?” 
“Whence comes this to me, that the 
Mother of my Lord should visit 
me?” may have prayed: “May it 
some day be mine that the Mother 
of my Lord may visit me!” 
Listening thus to a single voice, 
yet a voice that occupied at the mo- 
ment the entire world, so far as my 
hearing went, and became thus uni- 
versalized, how could one but pray 
whole-heartedly for the descent of 
the Precious Blood upon that man 
and all his race? For the approach 
of Mary to those kraals drowned in 
the darkness—not even a spark of 
wood-fire visible anywhere; for the 
sending out of many a Baptist and 
a Paul into that world? After a 
while, the dawn came rapidly over 
the Inyanga mountains, which, fifty 
miles away, barred off the East. 
The light flooded down over plane 
behind plane of hills, and westward 
(for we ourselves were high upon 
a hill) could be seen touching crest 
beyond crest with gold. “Nostro re- 
fusus pectore’—Come, Holy Ghost, 
come like a tide that fills our heart 
and overbrims and washes back 
and forth and fills all the crevices of 
the rocks and spills itself gently 
but irresistibly over every obstacle! 
How extraordinarily enriched the 
Breviary hymns are when you ac- 
tually watch the sun leap up like 
that, and the overbrimming light 
flood its way down across the 
world, and the enormous shadows 
shrink so rapidly back into them- 




















selves! If sentences of St. Paul’s, 
concerned with the redemptive 
Blood, had recurred constantly to 
the mind during that night, now at 
daybreak one might remember all 
that he had said about the Holy 
Ghost. That was the second time 
when you might pray to him feeling 
sure he would be sympathetic! 

On the whole, I didn’t think any 
more about the Corinthians in their 
all-too civilized town, but the Gala- 
tians of whom he became so fond. 
Why, he had been followed to their 
heathy uplands by a crowd of who 
knows what preachers, spoiling his 
message; and here too, how dis- 
tracted are those unhappy natives 
by alien preachers, many of them 
(I confess) Americans, Wesleyans 
and Seventh Day Adventists, who 
used the moment of the War to oc- 
cupy spots that Catholic missionar- 
ies had been forced to evacuate, for 
many in this part of the world had 
been German. Amazing volte-face! 
I found that Wesleyans themselves 
were teaching their neophytes to 
call them “priests”; while those 
others had taught natives to carry 
burdens, ostentatiously, upon a 
Sunday, to show that Saturday was 
still the “Sabbath,” still the day of 
taboo. Nor may those unhappy 
children eat pork; and as for their 
interpretations of the prophets and 
Apocalypse! But I hasten to say 
that the English too are responsible 
for the gravest of confusions, and 
in many a mission, Mass is imi- 
tated, and simple souls, having been 
taught to make Catholic confession, 
are exhorted to “come to us, if you 
like: it is all the same.” St. Paul 
too was harassed by those Juda- 
isers; and afterwards by the fore- 
runners of the Gnostics. 

For many years I had wondered 
whether it would ever be my duty 
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to speak directly about “foreign 
missions”; but there seemed to be 
other immediate duties, and, I dis- 
liked talking about what I knew 
nothing of first hand. Now how- 
ever that obedience has sent me for 
over six months to a place where 
overwhelmingly the chief problem 
consists in native missions, I cannot 
hesitate, nor do I wish to. And I 
felt sure that the Society respon- 
sible for THe CaTHOoLIc Wor.Lp 
would not disdain anything con- 
nected with its Patron and the 
apostolate. And while naturally I 
do not ask the readers of THE 
CaTHOLic Wor-p to defraud any of 
the Missions proper to the United 
States of their active support, I feel 
I can ask them for special prayers 
on behalf of these of South Africa, 
or in the two Rhodesias. Most of 
these exist in extreme poverty, 
which may not be a bad thing: all 
of them are terribly understaffed— 
I might mention that while South- 
ern Rhodesia is just three times the 
size of England, its white popula- 
tion is less by 10,000 than that of 
the tiny parish in London, Poplar, 
where I try to work when in that 
city. I think there are forty priests 
in Southern Rhodesia: it needs at 
least two hundred. Hence, while I 
would like every country to concen- 
trate upon its own missions, I 
would also like each country to 
know about, and pray for, those of 
others. St. Peter, “living and giv- 
ing verdict in the person of his suc- 
cessors,” and now in the person of 
the Holy Father, has to keep all the 
world in his mind: St. Paul yearned 
after all the world in his love, and 
went to all of it that he could reach. 
May we, as Catholics, share in this, 
the only genuine, universalism. 
And may the two apostles pray for 
all of us alike. 





LITTLE STORIES OF JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS 


By Louis O’DoNovAN 


S Cardinal Gibbons used to ap- 
prove of the alleged words of 
Cromwell, “Paint me, warts and 
all,” so these Little Stories, by and 
about him, will paint the great 
American Cardinal as he was. 
However, these “warts” are not 
grotesque deformities, but the hu- 
man unbendings of a bow that all 
its life shot high spiritual arrows 
into heaven’s blue sky of Christian 
virtue. 


CHILDHOOD 


From about his fifth to his nine- 
teenth year young James Gibbons 
was in Ireland, and of the earlier 
part of this period he told a few 
experiences about himself: how at 
Halloween he “dipped” for apples; 
and how at Christmas he was taken 
to visit a relative, where he trapped 
thrushes in the garden, but uncere- 
moniously ran off to his parents 
when homesickness seized him at 
bedtime. However, his father and 
mother showed their disapproval of 
his rude leave-taking by giving him 
scant welcome, for all his nine-mile 
marathon. 

The sporting instinct, like hope, 
springs eternal in the Irish breast, 
and the town fair and race track 
loomed large on the horizon of most 
Hibernian youngsters. 

And so young Gibbons’s eyes and 
admiration centered on a certain 
little spindle-shanked, bow-legged 
jockey as far superior to a Welling- 
ton or a Nelson, if not indeed to 
King George himself. He followed 
this diminutive rider about the race 


track; proud to stand near him, 
thrilled to touch him. 

In later years that same boy, 
James Gibbons, grown venerable in 
the evening of life, while on a drive 
in New Orleans, had the coachman 
stop outside the race track in a 
particular spot that he might, unob- 
served, have a peep over the broad 
fence at the gay races and steeple 
chase then running in that south- 
ern city. 


Another young hopeful in the 
“Island of Saints and Scholars,” 
who aspired to the sacred ministry, 
was sent off to college to pursue his 
studies. 

At the end of the first year the 
youth returned and his Father, who 
mistakenly fancied that an ecclesi- 
astical student’s course is chiefly 
taken up with learning how to say 
Mass, quizzed him a bit on his 
progress. 

“And how far did you get this 
year in learning to say Mass?” 

“As far as the Epistle, Father,” 
he replied. 

“One quarter only?” mused the 
interested parent. 

Returning from the second year’s 
study, again his Father asked— 
“And how far along in the Mass did 
you get this year?” 

“To the Pax Domini, Father,” he 
answered. 

“That’s better,” replied the fond 
Father. 

The third year began, but ended 
rather abruptly, as the boy returned 
home unexpectedly in the middle of 
the term, puzzling his Father, who 

















once more queried—“‘And where 
are you now in the Mass? Have you 
finished so soon?” 

“No, Father, only to the ‘Domine, 
non sum dignus.’” 


Young Gibbons’s grandfather 
who could speak Latin, Irish and 
English told of three wandering 
students, travel-worn and thirsty, 
craving a drink as a reward of a 
show of their learning. The old 
man tested them by asking the past 
tense of the Latin verb “to drink.” 
The first replied “bapsi”; the sec- 
ond “bipsi” ; the third “‘bibi.” 

The old Latinist replied: “Wait- 
er, give a glass to ‘bibi,’ but none to 
‘bapsi’ nor ‘bipsi’!” 


YouTH 


Returning to his native land of 
the United States in 1853, James 
Gibbons lived in New Orleans in 
summers, and studied for the 
priesthood in Baltimore during the 
school seasons. 

Speed and endurance in walking 
in youth and old age characterized 
the future Cardinal—proven by an 
outing from the Paca Street house 
of learning. He and one of the French 
Fathers started out on a fishing 
trip to Herring Run, in the suburbs 
of Baltimore. So zestful a sports- 
man was young Gibbons that he 
soon had walked ahead of his fel- 
low fisherman, who lagged behind, 
and began to yearn for the flesh 
pots of Egypt—the lunch for two, 
which, unhappily for the seminary 
Father, was packed on the back of 
James Gibbons. Unfortunate for 
Gibbons was it too, when the 
Frenchman at last caught up with 
him and the lunch; for the young 
Irish-American received a French- 
American sermon, and the text was 
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not that which runs—“Not on bread 
alone doth man live.” 


About this time in the Cardinal’s 
seminary days one of the reverend 
professors died and was laid out in 
the prayer hall, with a detail of stu- 
dents to watch two and _ two 
through the night. Who the part- 
ner of young Gibbons was is not 
known, but as yet he had not 
reached perfect detachment from 
this world’s pleasures. For while 
the seminary rules strictly forbade 
smoking, this particular student 
thought the long watch justified his 
warding off sleep by a quiet little 
smoke, and so he proceeded to light 
up his pipe. Mr. Gibbons upbraided 
him for his disrespect and indul- 
gence in the presence of his former 
teacher now lying lifeless before 
him, and incapable of protesting 
against his misdemeanor and world- 
liness. At the words of young Gib- 
bons, out of the silence and gloom, 
like a shot, the dead body rose up 
into a sitting posture; no quicker, 
however, than the smoker rose to a 
running one. 


Those who know the history of 
Baltimore are aware that the first 
founders of St. Mary’s Seminary 
were French priests, exiled from 
their native land by the French 
Revolution, and their inborn sense 
of formality and old time authority 
of the ancient régime made them at 
times appear stiff and pompous and 
even autocratic. 

It was the custom of the semi- 
narians to take a walk once a week 
“en masse,” or, as the boys used to 
say, @ la chaingang. During the 
Civil War the president of the sem- 
inary one day lead the walk to Fort 
McHenry, famous as the birthplace 
of our national anthem, “The Star 
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Spangled Banner.” But the stars 
were darkened this day, and liberty 
cowered in the dust, for when the 
long line of seminarians reached 
the fort, and their French superior 
started to lead them onto the ram- 
parts, he was stopped by a sentry. 
The reverend Father demanded en- 
trance, but the sentry was obdurate. 
Finally, throwing his humility into 
the discard, he declared: “But I am 
Superior of Baltimore,” whereon 
the musket-toter answered, discom- 
fiting the soldiers of the church 
militant, “I don’t care if you are 
Superior of hell, you are not com- 
ing into this fort.” 

How these polished French stu- 
dent priests must have been amazed 
at the use, or misuse, of their splen- 
did language in foreign mouths, 
was told by the Cardinal in the case 
of a young “green” son of St. Pat- 
rick, who was reading in the refec- 
tory while the entire community 
was eating dinner. The young 
reader announced the name and au- 
thor of the book as “The Genius 
of Christianity by Kate O’Brien” 
(Chateaubriand). 


It was while traveling down to 
New Orleans on one of the Missis- 
sippi river boats that James Gib- 
bons witnessed his first case of 
hypnotism. A passenger bet the 
captain that he could make one of 
the Negro slave boys on board do 
anything he should tell him. At the 
captain’s permission he tested sev- 
eral Negroes, and then selected one. 
After a few “passes” or movements 
over the darky’s head and forehead 
he said: “Now, I have him in my 
control.” 

First he touched him and said to 
the young slave: “Boy, you are on 
fire,” whereat the Negro began to 
tear off his clothing furiously. Next 
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the hypnotizer threw a coin on the 
deck and commanded the boy to 
“pick it up.” Promptly the young 
Negro stooped and tried, but in 
vain. He could not until the “con- 
trol” allowed him. 

But the humorous part of it was 
that the Cardinal himself was so 
mystified—almost terrorized—that 
he went into his stateroom, shut 
and locked the door and peeped out 
through the shutters at the per- 
formance, lest he scandalize the au- 
dience by attending in propria 
persona. 

At a later period, but still on the 
bosom of the “Father of Waters” in 
those “days which tried men’s 
souls,” the then Reverend James 
Gibbons noticed an old _ black 
mammy tenderly holding a sweet 
little white child — evidently of 
some aristocratic southern family. 
On the boat were soldiers, some 
wounded in the Civil War, return- 
ing home. One of these crippled 
warriors was resting near the old 
mammy and the baby, and, parched 
with heat, the sick soldier asked the 
old colored nurse to get him a drink 
of water. “Yes, massah. Jes’ hol’ 
dis heah baby.” 

The soldier carefully and joyous- 
ly coddled the baby, as the nurse 
went to get him a drink, and the 
baby played with his soldierly 
beard the while. 

When the water bearer returned 
the soldier questioned her: ““Whose 
is the beautiful child?” 

“Dat Mars Blackburn baby.” 

“Whose baby?” persisted the sol- 
dier. 

“Mars Blackburn! Mars Black- 
burn baby. Da de baby’s mother 
yonder. Mrs. Blackburn’s takin’ de 
baby to meet de baby’s daddy—He 
Gen’l Blackburn, and he’s coming 
back from de wah now.” 




















“Mammy, is Mrs. Blackl urn on 
the boat, and is this General Black- 
burn’s baby?” 

“Yas Sah; yas Sah.” 

“Mammy you go bring Mrs. 
Blackburn and tell her that her 
baby’s father and her husband is 
here. I am General Blackburn.” 

Feeling ran high in these war 
days, when the North had finally 
gotten control of the South, and in 
the City of New Orleans a priest 
was arrested on a serious charge. 
Haled into court he was accused by 
a Northern general of being so far 
neglectful of Christian charity, and 
his duty as a minister of the Gospel, 
as to refuse to bury dead Northern 
soldiers. 

“General that’s not true; it is ab- 
solutely false,” retorted the old 
priest; “I'd gladly bury all of 
them!” 


THE YOuNG PRIEST 


Keenly Southern was Baltimore 
in those days, for Father Gibbons 
and one other priest in Baltimore 
were the only clergymen who would 
walk in the funeral procession of 
the dead President Lincoln. How- 
ever, immensely as the Cardinal 
esteemed the Liberator, he also had 
a pretty story of General Lee. 

It was a cold winter night in 
camp when another Confederate— 
General G.—brought papers for Lee 
to sign, ordering a Union prisoner 
to be shot. Lee hesitated. “Just 
sign here, General,” said “G.” Still 
Lee thought. “General, he may 
have a mother,—a wife,—children. 
Give him time, General,” replied 
Lee. “See if we can’t save his life.” 
And Lee never signed the death or- 
der. 

Akin to this merciful act of Lee’s 
is a happening, sad and gay, which 
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took place in the Cardinal’s priestly 
life when he was stationed as an 
assistant at St. Patrick’s, Baltimore, 
and used to attend prisoners at 
Fort McHenry. Among others was 
one man whom he prepared for 
death, giving him motives of Chris- 
tian hope in a world to come, where 
we shall be children of our Father 
in heaven. Then with a sad heart 
he left the old fort, and the man 
condemned to be hanged in a few 
hours. Unknown to Father Gib- 
bons something happened whereby 
the prisoner was pardoned, and 
several years later the same man, 
with a young lady, came to Father 
Gibbons and asked if he recalled 
preparing a certain man to be 
hanged at Fort McHenry. 

“Yes,” said Father Gibbons, “he 
was hanged some years ago.” 

“Excuse me, Father, but I am 
that man. And again I am asking 
your help. For as they did not tie 
the hangman’s knot about my neck 
then, I ask you to tie the marriage 
knot between me and this young 
lady here.” 


One Sunday morning while vest- 
ing for divine service Father Gib- 
bons had completely forgotten to 
put on the chasuble before going 
out into the sanctuary. In the 
hurry the sexton too had failed to 
notice the omission until the young 
priest had mounted the altar. But 
not wishing to be particeps criminis 
in a Mass being said by a priest not 
fully vested, he tugged at the 
priest’s alb, and whispered: “Your 
Reverence, you haven’t all your 
clothes on.” 

Chagrined, but yet resourceful, 
and not wishing to advertise his 
forgetfulness before the whole con- 
gregation, Father Gibbons quieted 
the anxious sexton by whispering 
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back: “That goes on after the ser- 
mon, to-day.” 


When promoted to the pastorate 
of St. Bridget’s Church, Canton, a 
rather rough suburb of Baltimore, 
the duty of raising the sinews of 
war became urgent, and a bazaar 
seemed the most practical solution 
of the crying problem. But not in 
Canton should it be held. The fu- 
ture Cardinal was a better strate- 
gist, and carried the war into the 
enemy’s country—uptown, in Bal- 
timore. But what hall could he get? 
At last, one near the old Sun of- 
fice, owned by a merchant, Mr. 
Oden’hal, of French descent, was 
decided upon. When applied to for 
its use for a bazaar, Mr. Oden’hal at 
first refused, but as the young 
clergyman persisted, Mr. Oden’hal 
queried: 

“What kind of a bazaar?” 

“A Church bazaar.” 

“What Church?”— 

“A Catholic Church.” 

“Ah! You shall have it.” 

The bazaar proved highly suc- 
cessful and ran on into the wee sma’ 
hours, indeed until long after the 
old Canton horse cars were stopped 
for the night, and the good padre 
with all his heavy money bags had 
to trudge back that Saturday night 
all the way to St. Bridget’s fearing 
to be sandbagged at each vacant lot. 
Next time he chose a hall nearer 
home. 


Another gold-digging story told 
on himself by the Cardinal hap- 
pened as a sequel to a series of ser- 
mons he had been preaching to his 
flock on the evils and scandals and 
sins of drunkenness. Shortly after 
the course was finished and had 
had time to sink in, even if not to 
bear fruit in all hearts, a saloon- 
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keeper appeared in the pastor’s lit- 
tle parlor, and, with bravado and 
offended rage, throwing a five dol- 
lar gold piece on the floor, shouted: 
“Take that from a rum seller.” 

The priest remonstrated, gently 
chided, persisted in his stand of the 
scandal given by most whisky-deal- 
ers. “But,” drolly inserted the Car- 
dinal, “all the time I kept my foot 
very near the gold piece on the 
floor.” 


Father Mc., pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Baltimore, was a_ kind 
friend to the Cardinal when the 
latter was a young priest. At that 
time Father S. was pastor of St. 
P.’s, and he had invited Father Mc. 
to preach for him one Sunday eve- 
ning at Benediction. Father Mc. 
arrived in time for tea with Father 
S., and after supper was over, and 
while they were smoking a friendly 
cigar, Father S. began to tell Father 
Me. of the grand sermon he himself 
had prepared, with much thought, 
to preach to his congregation the 
next Sunday at High Mass. Father 
Mc. was an attentive listener and the 
more Father S. explained point aft- 
er point the harder Father Mc. 
puffed his cigar without saying a 
word. “It’s a fine sermon,” was all 
Father Mc. said, as they both 
walked over to the sacristy to- 
gether. 

Both marched out together into 
the sanctuary, Father S. seating 
himself in the stall to. listen in 
turn to Father Mc.’s sermon. Fa- 
ther Mc. ascended the pulpit, and 
to Father S.’s utter consternation 
preached the identical sermon 
which he himself had so painstak- 
ingly prepared for the same audi- 
ence for the following Sunday. Fa- 
ther Mc. knew a good thing when 
he heard it. 

















Reverend Father Piot, one of the 
old Sulpician priests of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, on North Paca Street, 
Baltimore, was once in the book- 
store of Mr. Lucas. After they had 
transacted their business, Mr. Lu- 
cas began some pleasantry with the 
good Father. 

“What curious names French 
people have!” remarked Mr. Lucas. 
“Piot! Suppose you should lose an 
eye (i)—-what would your name be 
then?” “Pot!” Father Piot prompt- 
ly replied. “But Mr. Lucas,” re- 
joined Father Piot, “suppose you 
should lose your luck (luc)—what 
would your name be?” 


BisHop GIBBONS 


When in 1868 Father Gibbons 
was made Vicar Apostolic of North 
Carolina, carpetbaggers and scala- 
wags were in power there. Igno- 
rance and vanity rode rough shod 
over the people of that southern 
state, especially at the polls on elec- 
tion days. 

So when the Right Reverend 
James Gibbons, from Baltimore, 
with a slight Irish brogue, came to 
the polls, his vote was challenged. 

“American citizen? How can you 
prove it? Show your naturalization 
papers.” When the Bishop protest- 
ed that he never needed to be nat- 
uralized, because he had been born 
and baptized in America, the pom- 
pous poll boss demanded the bap- 
tismal record as proof positive of 
his American birth. Though he 
had not the baptismal record near 
Irish wit suggested to the Cardinal 
a way out of the difficulty. Back to 
his house, down into his trunk he 
went, and dug up his “faculties,” 
Latin papers from his ecclesiastical 
superior authorizing him to exer- 
cise his ministry. These he carried 
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to the honorable judge of the elec- 
tions; read the sonorous Latin, de- 
claring he had been ordained to 
preach the Gospel; forgive sins; say 
Mass, etc., and the flabergasted, ig- 
norant judge, quite unable to read, 
affirm or deny what the document 
meant, deigned to allow the native 
born and future great American 
Cardinal to vote. 


Confirmation in North Carolina 
in those days was an important 
event: all the clergy of the diocese 
attended. But all the Catholic 
clergy of the entire diocese and 
state of North Carolina then were 
only two, the Bishop and one priest. 
The ceremony sometimes took 
place in a private house. On one 
such occasion Bishop Gibbons was 
entertained at a home where the fa- 
ther was not a Catholic, and when 
about to begin Mass next morning, 
the master of the house invited the 
Bishop in to breakfast. When in- 
formed by the Bishop that “we 
don’t usually breakfast till after 
Mass,” a cup of coffee was urged. 
When that too was refused, a glass 
of toddy was the final gentlemanly 
offer of “mine host,” who never 
knew that a priest must not break 
his fast till after Mass. 


That the Cardinal, as all the 
world knows, was not in favor of 
prohibition, is shown by the follow- 
ing episode: 

Once on a railway journey to 
some function, as the Bishop board- 
ed the North Carolina train, he met 
a very genial Colonel K., traveling 
with a party of friends, who cour- 
teously invited the Bishop to join 
them in his private car. As dinner 


time approached the Colonel offered 
his guests their customary appe- 
tizer: 
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“What will you have, Major D.?” 

With one eye on the Bishop, 
Major D. with great self-control re- 
plied: “I don’t feel thirsty, Colonel.” 

“General B. what will you take?” 

“A little White Rock,” sheepish- 
ly answered the old soldier. 

“Colonel S., won’t you have a lit- 
tle whisky?” 

“No, just a glass of Apollinaris, 
thank you.” 

The host knew his friends, and 
their little game, so turning to the 
Bishop, he inquired as to his prefer- 
ence. “A little whisky and soda, 
Colonel, if you have it,” replied the 
Bishop. The three abstemious ones 
immediately changed their minds 
and their orders, too, and every 
mother’s son of them all had a good 
drink on the Colonel (or should I 
say on the Bishop), but the Colonel 
had a good laugh on them all. 


THE CARDINAL 


Though “uneasy lies the head 
that wears the crown,” the Car- 
dinal’s red hat sat rather comfort- 
ably upon his. The more so, may- 
be, as in the “gay nineties” he was 
the only one in the United States to 
wear one, and that sort of “misery” 
doesn’t always love company. 

His Eminence did like a good 
brisk walk, sometimes to the dis- 
comfiture of his companions. For 
instance, Bishop N. of Charleston, 
used to the easy, not to say sleepy, 
ways of his home town, and being 
out of training because just off the 
steamer, returning from Europe, 
complained for two days of sore 
legs after accompanying the Car- 
dinal on a “little jaunt” through 
the streets of the metropolitan city. 

More cause was given another 
Father who went with him on a 
summer vacation trip. Upon their 
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return, when asked if he had a 
pleasant vacation: “Vacation! vaca- 
tion! The Cardinal would take up 
his gold-headed cane, and, looking 
at the big trunk-like valise that held 
his archiepiscopal attire, but ad- 
dressing me, would say: ‘Come on, 
W.” No, thank you, no more bag- 
gage-lugging vacations for me.” 

However, like Columbus, he who 
commanded, knew also how to 
obey. The Cardinal was on his way 
to install the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam Kenny as Bishop of St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. It was May and the 
farther south the party went, the 
warmer the journey became. At 
Charleston it was agreed to go by 
sea the rest of the way to Jackson- 
ville. All the party got aboard, 
waited for the whistle; they waited 
longer, went to bed, but still the 
boat remained at the wharf. 

Growing impatient, a certain very 
eminent passenger in a red dressing 
gown with slippered bare feet, stole 
out on deck, looked about, walked 
straight up to the Captain, and in 
an indignant, rather peremptory 
tone, demanded the reason for the 
delay. “Go to bed, sir,” command- 
ed the Captain in no uncertain lan- 
guage. 

Only next morning was the Cap- 
tain informed by one of the party 
of clergymen that he had unwit- 
tingly done what no priest nor 
bishop had ever dared to do—or- 
dered the Cardinal to his room. 


At New Orleans many dinners 
were given the Cardinal. To one 
of these a certain very grand, state- 
ly old lady was invited, who was of 
the type of the wise virgins. For 
she trimmed and polished her lamp 
of learning to make a favorable im- 
pression on the illustrious guest. 
And after looking up anthologies 





























she had her little introduction 
speech all ready. Surrounded by 
the élite of New Orleans’ beauty, 
wealth and scholarship, when pre- 
sented to the Cardinal she said: “I 
am so glad to meet your Eminence, 
as I have enjoyed so much reading 
your work on The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire’! 


In another setting, a most solemn 
occasion in the nation’s capital, 
when the newly-made Cardinal was 
to ordain several young priests, His 
Eminence was being vested on his 
throne. Amice, alb, cincture, one 
after the other were put safely, if 
with difficulty upon him, when 
there came a worried look on the 
face of the master of ceremonies. 
He went from the throne to the 
altar, looked around the sanctuary, 
hurried into the sacristy, back to 
the throne. All the congregation 
noticed an embarrassing delay. 
What could be wrong? Was the 
Cardinal ill? No, but two of the 
Cardinal’s vestments, tunic and dal- 
matic had completely disappeared 
and were nowhere to be found. 

At length the Cardinal’s sweeping 
gaze spied the missing robes. The 
two little acolytes, unfamiliar with 
episcopal ceremonies, but fancying 
that on such a feast-day they, too, 
should be fittingly garbed, and see- 
ing the gorgeous apparel—the likes 
of which they never saw before on 
any priest in their little church— 
they thought illogically that they 
must be for themselves, and 
straightway put them on. Speedily 
the two mischief-makers were di- 
vested of the Cardinal’s robes of 
state and His Eminence clothed for 
the occasion. 


In the Cardinal’s parlors, one of 
his priests had been asked to hear 
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the first confession of a somewhat 
indulged young American of eight 
years. Coaxing and reasoning on 
the part of the reverend father had 
succeeded in bringing only opposi- 
tion, refusal, protest, tears and 
strenuous wailing from the young 
penitent till the entire archiepisco- 
pal palace was aroused, the Car- 
dinal among others. 

“What's all this noise?” demand- 
ed His Eminence. Then with his 
winning tact, he won the little fel- 
low’s confidence, took him into an 
adjoining parlor, heard his first 
confession and brought him out 
wreathed in smiles. 

A very amusing episode hap- 
pened when the Cardinal was con- 
ferring another sacrament. It was 
the marriage of a Catholic lady to 
a Protestant gentleman in the form- 
er’s home. Supporting the groom 
was the best man, more nuptial- 
looking evidently to His Eminence 
than the groom himself. The Car- 
dinal began addressing words of ad- 
vice and fatherly counsel not to 
the groom, but to the best man, who 
kept squirming and edging farther 
and farther away. As the Cardinal 
had a high esteem for the young 
lady, a niece of one of Baltimore’s 
reverend pastors,—he feared the 
groom might be weakening in pur- 
pose, and kept on increasing the 
earnestness of his appeal to the best 
man in the same proportion as the 
best man fidgeted away from the 
bride and groom, till an explana- 
tion finally became necessary, and 
he was forced to confess that he 
was not the guilty party. 


A story often told with delight by 
the one-time Irish lad who later be- 
came America’s well-loved Cardinal 
was this: An Irishman, pressed by 
hunger, was poaching, gun in hand, 
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on the preserve of a nearby English 
nobleman, when, rounding a hedge, 
he was confronted by His Lordship 
himself on horseback. 

“Well, Pat,”” demanded the noble 
owner of the demesne, “what brings 
you out so early this morning?” 

Parrying, Pat replied: “My Lord, 
may I ask you a question?” 

“Certainly, Pat. What is it?” 

“It’s just the same, My Lord. 
What brings you out so early?” 

“Why, Pat, I’m out to get an ap- 
petite for my breakfast.” 

“And, My Lord,” said Pat, “I’m 
out to get a breakfast for my ap- 
petite.” 


After the Cardinal had received 
his red hat he was much féted 
throughout the country, and known 
and loved in all quarters. Every- 
one knew he was truly democratic, 
and that he loved the man in the 
street as well as the wealthy. Fur- 
ther, he never grew old, and even 
on big occasions he showed his hu- 
man side. 

One of the most important events 
in his eventful life was the Parlia- 
ment of Religions at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. The Cardinal had 
borne the brunt of those strenuous 
days, and had somewhat broken 
under the strain, but he had one 
more duty to perform—he must 
read a paper at the closing services 
of the Parliament. He was not 
well; nervous; couldn’t sleep. His 
friends suggested remedies — one 
said a drive—another a lake trip— 
at last one dared suggest a visit to 
Buffalo Bill’s Circus. 

Impossible—it would scandalize 
—get into the papers. And then 


besides he had to read that address 
at the Parliament. 

Bishop C. offered his mellifluous 
voice as a substitute reader. 


They 
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would get a private box at the big 
show, where no one could see the 
eminent guest. Tired out, the Car- 
dinal was finally won over. He 
went to see the great American 
scout and his broncho-busters and 
cow punchers. Prudently, surrepti- 
tiously they made their way to their 
box—excellently situated, right in 
front of the big arena. They were 
safe, unnoticed. When trumpets 
sounded, gates swung open, and 
Buffalo Bill himself and his charg- 
ing horsemen dashed down the 
field, wheeled, pulled up in front of 
the Cardinal’s box and made a 
grand salaam to his surprised Em- 
inence. 

At this same hour Bishop C. at 
the Parliament of Religions was 
making a pathetic excuse for the un- 
avoidable absence of the sick Car- 
dinal, too ill to read that paper. 

But the worst was yet to come. 

Next morning the Chicago papers 
came out with two headlines, side 
by side. One read: “Cardinal Gib- 
bons taken ill—Too sick to keep his 
engagement and appear at the Par- 
liament of Religions.” 

Next to it, right beside it, the 
headline ran: “Cardinal Gibbons 
given grand salute by Buffalo Bill 
at the Fair grounds.” 


Another one on himself, which 
His Eminence often told, was of a 
newspaper cartoon by Kepler, the 
famous New York newspaper car- 
toonist. It was in the ticklish days 
when the Cardinal’s own territory 
was a bit crowded by the Roman 
Cardinal Satolli’s not unqualifiedly 
welcome visit to the U. S. A. 

Each was very polite and care- 
ful of the other’s dignity, though a 
certain archbishop thought that in 
red hats, one is company and two is 
a crowd. 





























Kepler portrayed Cardinal Gib- 
bons in the barber’s chair, with 
Cardinal Satolli preparing to give 
him a Roman tonsure, and the 
words put into Cardinal Gibbons’s 
mouth were: “Let him lather me 
all he likes, but don’t give him a 
razor.” 


For years the Cardinal took a 
daily walk of one hour each after- 
noon from five to six, returning 
through the Cathedral close for six 
o’clock supper. 

One afternoon he was a few 
minutes ahead of the six o’clock 
Angelus and, standing in the 
church yard, was the faithful sex- 
ton, Michael Connor. True, the 
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Cardinal was then over seventy, 
and the sexton a decade or so 
younger. As they walked together 
through the church-yard towards 
the Cardinal’s house, and were 
passing near the door leading to 
the vaults, under the sanctuary, 
where most of the former Archbish- 
ops of Baltimore are buried, the 
sexton ventured to observe with 
more confidence than diplomacy: 
“See, your Eminence, at your fu- 
neral, we'll bring you around this 
path, and carry you right in this 
door to the vault.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the Cardinal, 
“but who knows if I may not bury 
you?” 

And so he did. 














FIRST FRIDAY VIGNETTES 


By EvuGeNe J. CRAWFORD 


AVE for an old woman making 
the Stations the church was 
empty. The crowds of people who 
had thronged to the altar rail a few 
hours ago were now busy in office 
or school or home. 

The priest lit two of the candles 
beside the Tabernacle, spread the 
corporal and turned the key. Gent- 
ly he opened the door, removed a 
ciborium and uncovered the lid. 
As he genuflected in adoration his 
soul was pierced to its depths at the 
sight of Humility, and the nervous 
reaction of the morning left him. 
He counted out the Hosts, nestled 
the pyx in his breast pocket, placed 
the stole under his coat and started 
on his rounds. 


* * * 


He rang the door bell and waited. 
A voice inside called “Here’s the 
priest,” and the door opened. He 
went up the familiar stairs and at 
the sound of his steps the old blind 
woman stood up from her chair and 
bobbed a curtsy. The candles were 
already lit and everything else was 
in order. 

The confession was heard and 
soon the Consoler of the afflicted en- 
tered a lonely and receptive heart. 
Then the tongue was loosened. 
“Father, yer vice reminds me of me 
boy who was stabbed sixteen year 
ago by the nagers. Ah! he was the 
fine boy—a big policeman! The 
Lord be good to him!”—and so on. 

The priest slowly closed the door 
and departed, accompanied by a lit- 
any of prayers—“God be good to 
ye!” “May God and His Blessed 











“Long life to 
“Ye'll be here this day week, 


Mother protect ye!” 

ye!” 

Father?” “Yes?” “God bless ye!” 

“God be good to you and yours!” 
Truly, God loves the Irish. 


* * * 


The birds twitted in the trees and 
the balm of an early spring day ca- 
ressed the cheek. The world was 
good to look upon. But the things 
of earth meant little to her who lay 
within the second house. A boy, 
home for the day from the parochial 
school, met the priest at the door 
with lighted candle and silent rever- 
ence. Quietly the two ascended the 
stairs. 

Again all was ready in the sick 
room. The sun lit up the immac- 
ulate bedding and glinted upon the 
glass of water on the table. A robin 
chirped outside the window. All 
was peace. 

The old grandmother mumbled 
her prayers and picked at the 
sheets. Her sightless eyes and deaf 
ears gave no inkling of the presence 
of anyone. She was living in her 
memories and in her hopes. 

Her grandson bellowed the famil- 
iar words “The priest is here” and 
was rewarded by the quick re- 
sponse, “Yis, yer haner, good morn- 
in’, yer haner!” This mode of 
speech was too much for an Amer- 
ican boy. The sense of reverence 
instilled by the Sisters had a hard 
struggle to overcome his risibilities. 

The ceremonies proceeded. The 
holy water sprinkled the wrinkled 
cheek and staring eyes. A hurried 
Sign of the Cross resulted. It was 





























useless to try to extort a confession. 
The priest recited the Confiteor, 
and then came the moment of Com- 
munion. A tap on the chin opened 
the mouth and the poor old soul re- 
ceived her Lord. Another tap and 
the mouth opened to receive the ab- 
lutions. 

Meanwhile the robin outside the 
window was announcing that all 
was well with the world. 


* * * 


Again neatness and cleanliness. 
Again the proper reception at the 
door. The timid little woman led 
the way to the dining room where 
everything necessary was spread 
upon the edge of the big table. 
Nearby sat a boy of ten, without a 
sign of sickness upon him. 

The case was a peculiar one. 
When the lad was seven he had re- 
ceived Holy Communion for the 
first time. He had been cautioned 
to swallow as soon as possible. 
When he had received with the oth- 
er boys the Host adhered to his 
mouth and he had gagged and 
struggled to swallow It. The inci- 
dent made such an impression upon 
him that a phobia developed. His 
subsequent Communions resulted in 
contortions of the throat and reach- 
ings of the stomach. The mother 
feared that the hysterical attempts 
to swallow would bring on vomiting 
and kept him from receiving even 
to the point of endangering the ful- 
fillment of the Easter precept. The 
case had been unearthed during a 
recent census, and it had then been 
decided to have a priest come every 
month to the house. 

The customary performance be- 
gan. The mother fluttered about 
like a hen with a lone chick. It was 
easy to see from whence the boy 
received his tendency to hysteria. 
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On one memorable occasion she had 
precipitated a crisis. The boy had 
received the Host, struggled and 
gagged and choked; the mother had 
urged and remonstrated and ad- 
vised until finally the boy’s agitated 
stomach caused the inevitable. A 
day of humiliation indeed. 

Since then a certain technique 
had been evolved. The mother was 
kept as far as possible in the back- 
ground. A small piece of the Host 
was placed upon the boy’s tongue 
and his contortions were apparently 
ignored while the priest washed his 
finger tips in the spoon of water. 

To-day there were only a few 
gulping swallows, and all was well. 
It was amusing to watch the young- 
ster swallow the ablutions in a per- 
fectly normal manner. 

The affair required patience. Evi- 
dently some years must pass before 
the childish fear would be forgotten. 
Meanwhile the Bread of Life was 
nourishing an innocent soul. 


* * * 


Reluctantly the priest approached 
the next house. From past experi- 
ence he knew that nothing would be 
ready, that it would be difficult to 
find even a comparatively clean spot 
on which to rest the Eucharistic 
Visitor. 

The old woman herself opened 
the door. Her blinking eyes finally 
discerned the priest and the weak 
smile of old age lightened her face. 
The face may have been clean at one 
time but the wrinkles were now 
lined with deep creases of dirt. 
Neglected old age is truly pitiful. 

She lived with her son. He was 
the local bootlegger and his snores 
were even now punctuating the stale 
atmosphere of the bungalow. He 


had sought slumber in one of the 
There 


rooms after a busy night. 
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were only two rooms in the house 
so perforce the priest had to use the 
combination kitchen, bedroom and 
woodshed on which the outer door 
opened. He removed some pots and 
pans from the lone table and swept 
away the débris from last night’s 
supper. He placed Our Lord upon 
it and knelt down in adoration, ask- 
ing Him to pardon the crudities of 
the situation. 

He sat the woman upon a pro- 
testing chair and began the cere- 
monies. While endeavoring to 
gather a coherent confession from 
her, he saw with horror the family 
cat leap upon the table and almost 
step on the Blessed Sacrament. 
With surprising alacrity the old 
lady jumped up, grabbed the cat, 
hurled it into her son’s bedroom 
and then calmly returned to con- 
tinue her confession. 

Finally all was over and with a 
feeling of relief the priest went on 
his way. 


* * * 


The signs of an early spring were 
proving abortive. Thick clouds ob- 
scured the sun and a raw chill per- 
vaded the atmosphere. First Friday 
was usually a rainy day and this 
was to be no exception. 

A nurse opened the door, with 
head covered and lighted candle in 
her hand. Evidently the instruc- 
tion of the previous Sunday on how 
to receive a priest on a sick call was 
bearing some fruit. 

Silently they proceeded to the 
bedside and the Humble Guest was 
gently laid upon the little table. 
Then the priest glanced at the pa- 
tient. She was a girl of twelve, and 
her heaving breast and too bright 
cheeks told the tale. Endocarditis, 
the doctors called it, with the possi- 
bility of embolism. 
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Last fall she had returned to 
boarding school, a bright, healthy 
youngster endowed with all the 
grace and attractiveness of winsome 
childhood. But a siege of diphtheria 
a few years ago had reacted upon 
her heart and its surrounding mus- 
cles, and with appalling suddenness 
the chronic condition had become 
acute. She had been rushed home, 
and now in the springtime of life 
the Angel of Death was hovering 
near. 

Instead of “Corpus Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi ...” the priest gentiy 
said, “Accipe, soror, Viaticum Do- 
mini nostri Jesu Christi...” and 
placed upon her tongue her Com- 
panion through the portals of eter- 
nity. Extreme Unction and the ple- 
nary indulgence followed, and with 
a request to be called when the 
shadows of death began to close in, 
the priest descended the stairs. 

Outside the clouds were lowering, 
and drops of rain began to fall. 
Spring had been a false hope. 


* * * 


Again old age. But here a cheery 
and courageous spirit battled man- 
fully with the infirmities of ap- 
proaching dissolution. Watery eyes 
stared out luminously behind thick 
lenses, false teeth clacked and rat- 
tled upon atrophied gums, a cane 
supported the halting footsteps, but 
the hearing was as acute as a boy’s 
and the mind quick and responsive, 
a storehouse of the memories of 
eighty years. 

The old gentleman insisted upon 
standing when the priest entered, 
and solemnly blessed himself when 
sprinkled with the holy water. 

The confession was clear and con- 
nected and given with a touching 
evidence of sorrow. As the priest 
turned to the Blessed Sacrament to 

















take the Host in his hands a smile 
was forced to his lips as he saw 
from the corner of his eye a furtive 
glance from the old man, a quick 
movement of hand to the lips, and 
the stealthy depositing of the rebel- 
lious teeth in the coat pocket. 

After receiving Holy Communion, 
the ancient, as was his wont, began 
to talk. During many monthly vis- 
its his visitor had gradually learned 
the details of his life. He had been 
a soldier in a Scottish regiment— 
“Father, when I enlisted they 
poured cold water on me knees for 
two hours and I never minded the 
kilties after that”—and had seen 
service in Canad a— “Father, I 
helped put down the Fenian rebel- 
lion in ’°67”—and in all the outposts 
of the far-flung British Empire— 
“In Afghanistan, Father, they’re all 
thieves. Every Monday morning 
they used to line six or seven of 
them agin the city wall and shoot 
them.” 

To-day he was rebellious at the 
weakness that kept him indoors. 
He wanted to work. “Last week, 
Father, I felt pretty good, and me 
knees didn’t go back on me. So I 
put an ad inthe paper. Here it is.” 

The astonished sacerdotal eyes 
read the following :— 

“WORK WANTED. MIDDLE AGED 
MAN WANTS WORK. WILLING TO DO 
ANY KIND OF LIGHT WorRK. P. O. 
Box 267.” 


* * * 


The Great White Plague is abdi- 
cating its throne. Its unholy emi- 


nence is being usurped by a disease 
which fastens itself upon its vic- 
tims with an unbreakable grip, and 
after torturing them for weary 
months hands them over to the An- 
gel of Death. Cancer has become a 
menace to be feared. 
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The sick man looked up at the 
priest and tried to whisper a greet- 
ing through his swollen throat. A 
glance told the story. The flag was 
soon to be pulled down after a brave 
fight. Probably a sudden hemor- 
rhage would give the coup de grace. 
It was a case for Viaticum. 

A dilemma presented itself. The 
tortured throat refused anything of 
ordinary size. A handful of gelatine 
capsules on the table at the bedside 
testified to the unique way in which 
food had to be taken. 

After some thought the priest 
opened one of the capsules and 
placed a small portion of the Host 
within it. He then placed the cap- 
sule upon the man’s tongue and said 
the form — “Accipe, frater, Viat- 
icum...” 

It was pitiful to watch the pa- 
tient swallow. The head was twist- 
ed to one side to open a tortuous 
passage through the diseased tissue, 
perspiration damped the brow, the 
hands gripped the bedside with a 
convulsive grip and the body 
threshed about in agony. The 
priest watched anxiously and 
heaved a sigh of relief when finally 
success was attained. 

Not according to the rubrics. But, 
“Sacramentum propter homines .. .” 


* * * 


“Whaddaye want?” 

Thus the greeting, backed up by 
suspicious eyes and uncouth coun- 
tenance. 

This call was the last of the morn- 
ing and was an afterthought. The 
previous evening a woman had 
called at the rectory while the 
priests were out. She had told the 
housekeeper that her son had eject- 
ed her after a quarrel, and there was 
also some hysterical talk about bap- 
tizing a baby which the custodian 
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of the pots and pans had not clear- 
ly understood. The woman had left 
an address and requested that one 
of the priests call in the morning. 

After a short colloquy the quin- 
tessence of refinement and culture 
condescended to admit the clerical 
visitor. The house was filthy, sadly 
evidencing the lack of a skillful 
feminine hand. The wife’s con- 
stant struggle against illness left 
her little time for the niceties of 
housekeeping. Now she lay upon a 
bed covered with blankets that were 
innocent of laundering, and along 
side her, wrapped in a mass of sur- 
gical cotton, lay the tiniest bit of 
humanity the priest had ever seen. 
The birth had been premature and 
the little infant could not possibly 
have weighed more than three 
pounds. It was perfectly formed, 
however, and breathing. Baptism 
was necessary for it was evident 
that the little one’s stay in this 
vale of tears would be exceedingly 
brief. 

The priest was unwilling to risk 
the chill of cold water upon the 
baby’s head, for the spark of life 
could very easily be extinguished. 
He therefore ordered the husband to 
warm some water and while the lout 
was wrestling with the pots and 
pans in the kitchen, he directed 
some pertinent questions at the 
wife. A natural refinement was 
discernible in her despite her sor- 
did surroundings, and she answered 
willingly and intelligently. She was 
a non-Catholic, and had married the 
man before a minister, on the im- 
pulse of the moment, and quickly 
had begun to repent at leisure. The 
selfishness and callousness of her 
partner had culminated the night 
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before when he had ordered his 
mother out of the house after she 
had berated him for neglecting his 
wife and child. 

The noise in the kitchen subsided 
and he of the whiskery stubble and 
soiled linen shuffled into the bed- 
room with a glass of tepid water in 
his hand. The priest laid a towel 
upon the bed, placed the infant on 
it and poured the saving waters of 
baptism over its head. He recorded 
the necessary data and told the par- 
ents to bring the babe to the church 
for the ceremonies, if perchance it 
should survive. 

A hint to have the marriage vali- 
dated brought assent from the wife 
and a stubborn refusal from the 
husband. He was a Catholic, he ad- 
mitted, but he didn’t see why the 
Church, etc., etc. 

Well, at least the baby was now 
an heir to heaven. 


* * * 


The priest trudged homeward 
amid the spatter of an April shower. 
An elevated train rumbled by. A 
letter carrier returning from his 
matutinal rounds waved a cheery 
greeting and a Protestant woman 
sweeping her stoop glanced at the 
passing cleric with a half respectful, 
half furtive look. 

Lonely and depressing work, 
these First Friday calls. Unappre- 
ciated for the most part, and un- 
known to the hurrying throng. 

The priest smiled to himself. Not 
so lonely, not so unappreciated 
when all was said and done, for had 
he not been accompanied by that 
lonely and appreciative Man, who 
nineteen centuries ago went about 
Palestine, doing good? 























THE PITTI “MADONNA AND CHILD”—MURILLO 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


O young—so unafraid— 
Awaiting all that lies 
Beyond the strange, new years— 
He is content to know 
For a brief, joyous while 
Only the sanctuary of 
His Mother’s arms—only her smile— 
Her love. 
Gracious Madonna! In whose eyes 
Hover the dreams, the wistful prayers she prayed 
When this dear miracle was first revealed— 
(Not yet, not yet the tears!) 
Once, but a little time ago, 
There was a burden... and a crowded street... 
And one poor stable door 
With neither bolt nor bar. 
There were the shepherds... and a star... 
And Wise Men kneeled, 
Eagerly offering 
Gifts to a greater King— 
Trembling before 
The realization of a prophecy... 
And angel-songs were sweet 
Upon the air. 
And now—so small—so fair— 
He knows the refuge of her heart... 
And she of whom 
His very self is part, 
Must bear Him forth—the little Christ—to meet 
His destiny... 
Venite, adoremus— 
Venite, adoremus— 
Venite, adoremus Dominum! 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


T is really astonishing that Mr. 

Bernard Shaw should have joined 
those who think that Soviet Russia 
has solved the problem which the 
rest of us are struggling with. The 
truth is that Russian communism 
has not yet grown up to the prob- 
lems which capitalism is facing. 
For Russia is still at a stage in the 
development of manufacturing in- 
dustries where there is not enough 
of anything, where the demand out- 
runs any visible supply, where, in 
short, no plan to increase produc- 
tion can be very wrong. The test 
of Russian “planning” will come 
only when Russian productive pow- 
ers begin to be equal to the Russian 
demand. ... Mr. Shaw’s notion that 
the Russians are so much wiser 
than we are, because they are solv- 
ing their infinitely simpler prob- 
lems well, seems to me like saying 
that a schoolboy who can do long 
division correctly is a better mathe- 
matician than a graduate student 
who hasn’t yet learned to do the 


higher calculus correctly. 
—Watter LippMANN, in N, 
Tribune, Oct. 14th. 


Y. Herald 


The Russian Workers live better 
than in other countries. 
—Georce Bemnaad SHAw. 


It invariably happens that when 
the Workers enter the dining room 
they find it devoid of food... the 
gruel is of metal colour, the cutlets 
smell badly, sausages are unfit to be 
eaten, being of a peculiar smelling 
variety. 


—Trud (Organ of Soviet Trade Unions), 
June 6, 1931. 


The Government of Russia cares 


for the Workers. 
—Grorce Bernarp SHaw. 


If workers fail to complete the 
amount of work imposed on them 


their ration will be cut down. 
—Investia, April 7, 1931. 


The whole movement (Bolshe- 
vism) is inspired by a great spirit- 
ual impulse. 

—Georce Bernard SHAW. 


The only true position is held by 
dialectical materialism, which re- 


jects all species of idealism. 
—BvuCKHARIN. 


I have no hesitancy in saying that 
the unemployed in New York City 
have more liberties and wear better 
clothing than the most privileged 
citizens in Russia. I made this re- 
mark to a couple of passengers 
while traveling by train from Len- 
ingrad to Moscow. My conversation 
was reported to the police as soon 
as the train arrived in Moscow, and 
I had considerable difficulty in talk- 
ing myself out of being arrested. 
And as a result of several other re- 
marks, I was shadowed for four 
days while in Moscow by the G. P. 
U., who tried their best to get some- 
thing to pin on me, to put me in jail. 


—Georce Howarp McCuttey (on returning 
from Soviet Russia). 


There is in this latest demonstra- 
tion of the Shavian mentality and 
spirit [Radio speech to the Ameri- 
can public] a very definite indica- 
tion of greenness, but of a green- 
ness that never really ripened and 
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never will. It is not enough to point 
out that the contrast he druws be- 
tween the condition of capitalistic 
civilization and that of Russia is an 
absolute caricature of the facts... . 
[It is] born of that craving to dyna- 
mite the smug out of their compla- 
cency and then laugh at their dis- 
comfiture which has always edged 
his utterances. But the smug, 
where are they? They have long 
since joined Mr. Shaw in question- 
ing the sacredness of Victorian con- 
ceptions. What they need is not 
dislodgment but guidance. And to 
this demand he responds with his 
old urchin’s tricks reinforced now 
with palpable tomfoolery. It is true 
that capitalist society is in distress, 
that it has its doles, its soup kitch- 
ens and bread lines. But of what 
help is it to suggest that it exchange 
these for one great soup kitchen, 
which is Russia, painted by Mr. 
Shaw in colors that never were on 
land or sea? To those of us who 
grew up with Mr. Shaw and were 
prodded to intellectual life by the 
searchings of his mischief-loving 
mind it is a distinct shock to realize 
that he has never truly advanced 


beyond the mischief stage. 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune, Oct. 13th. 


The fact that Mr. Shaw began his 
radio address to the American peo- 
ple by calling them boobs strength- 
ens the suspicion that he is getting 
ready to visit this country. 

—New York Times, Oct. 18th. 


He laughed heartily when he re- 
lated that they spent money like 
drunken sailors to install about 
5,000 shower baths and toilets for 
the workers. “They did a splendid 


job,” he commented, “but they for- 
got to connect the water, so that aft- 
er two years they are still without 
water and the shower baths are 
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used for clothes closets and the toi- 
lets for lunch counters.” From his 
viewpoint, it will take Russia 50 
years to reach the crude conditions 
of America in the early 80s. 


—Cuaries J. O’Mattey in Boston Post, quot- 
ing an American engineer in Russia. 


It would be a shallow kind of op- 
timism to assume that the introduc- 
tion of the art of inventing has been 
an immediate and unmixed blessing 
to mankind. It is rather the most 
disturbing element in civilization, 
the most profoundly revolutionary 
thing which has ever been let loose 
in the world. For the whole an- 
cient wisdom of man is founded 
upon the conception of a life which 
in its fundamentals changes imper- 
ceptibly if at all. The effect of or- 
ganized, subsidized invention, stim- 
ulated by tremendous incentives of 
profit, and encouraged by an insati- 
able popular appetite for change, is 
to set all the relations of men in 
violent motion, and to create over- 
powering problems faster than hu- 
man wisdom has as yet been able 
to assimilate them. Thus the age 
we live in offers little prospect of 
outward stability, and only those 
who by an inner serenity and dis- 
entanglement have learned how to 
deal with the continually unexpect- 
ed, can be at home in it. 


—WaLTeR LippMANN, in N. Y. Herald 


Tribune, Oct. 20th. 


The non-musical man will dis- 
miss music as being non-intellec- 
tual. How, he will ask, can a mere 
sequence of sounds—vibrations of 
layers of air—contain the meaning 
of the mystery of the universe? The 
answer embodies the reason why 
many think music may be the great- 
est of arts. It is because words are 
inadequate, and truth has never 
limited itself to that thought which 
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can proceed consciously by words. 
It is in the last resort a matter of 
intuition. . . . Intellectual thought 
leads us to the threshold of the mys- 
tery and leaves us there. How little 
does the barren statement of the 
Credo convey of the passion of 
Christianity! 

ohare H. Kessers, in Music and Letters, Oc- 


The mask of greatness is far too 
often worn either by notoriety or by 
popularity. To the notorious per- 
son, particularly if he be in con- 
spicuous public office, there is very 
frequently attributed a measure of 
greatness which he wholly lacks. 
In like fashion, mere popularity, 
which is the applause of the crowd, 
may simulate greatness for no in- 
considerable time. In the long run, 
however, sound standards of judg- 
ment assert themselves and men, as 
a rule, come to be rated, at least by 
those who come after them, about 
as they should be. Immortality of- 
fers the most searching test pos- 


sible of both mind and character. 
—Nicnotas Murray Burien. 


From the numerous talks I have 
had on the subject with persons of 
various types and ranks, I am con- 
vinced that Gandhi is to them a liv- 
ing embodiment of the highest 
teachings of Christ, even though 
they may not all quite understand 
his dress or habits. One of these 
teachings is that concerning the 
practice of truth, which, of course, 
includes sincerity—virtues that are 
utterly incompatible with show- 


manship. 
—A CouNTRYMAN or Ganput, in N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Oct. 13th. 


“Men of the world” have very no- 
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tably proved themselves unfitted to 
manage the affairs of the world. 
They may be the most diverting 
company in the bar or the smoking- 
room, but it is too risky a luxury to 
entrust them with positions of real 
responsibility. As Canon Lyttelton 
says of our times, “The less we 
think about the next world, the 
more hideous do we make this one.” 
The only solution is that the affairs 
of this world should be managed by 
those who have gained an intense 
and vivid grasp of its transitoriness 
—not necessarily by Jesuits or even 
by priests—that is another question 
altogether—but by people, lay or 
clerical, to whom the spiritual val- 
ues are the supreme values. Other 
qualities, the ordinary practical 
qualities, are obviously also requi- 
site, but it is this quality which is 
all important. It is unsafe to en- 
trust power to those who have not 


learnt to be indifferent to it. 


—CunrarstopnHer Hots, St. Ignatius (Harper 
& Bros.). 


I have listened to most of the 
public speakers of my time, and I 
can say with perfect sincerity, and 
with unshakable confidence in my 
own judgment—what is more, with 
a certitude that all fresh minds 
would agree with me—that not one 
in ten can speak at all. They pour 
out a mass of worthless stuff, un- 
organised, not even intended to be 
true, as a matter of routine, repe- 
titive, filling time; but they are la- 
belled orators. We all know what 
eloquence is; we all remember the 
rare occasions in life when we have 
heard it. I have not yet heard it 
from a professional public speaker. 


—Hirame Bertoc, A Conversation with an 
Angel (Harper & Bros.). 

















THE BASQUES AND THEIR COUNTRY 


By MICHAEL J. LENNON 


PART I 


HE Basque people number one 

million and inhabit three one 
lime French provinces: Labourd, 
Basse-Navarre and Soule, and four 
Spanish provinces: Guipuzcoa, Viz- 
caya, Alava and Navarre. The sev- 
en provinces provide the race with 
its national slogan, Zazpiak Bat 
(“Seven are one”). The Basque 
territory forms a rough triangle of 
which the base angles are repre- 
sented respectively by the port of 
Bayonne in France, and by the port 
of Bilbao in Spain, the apex lying 
somewhere in the Pyrenees, west of 
Lourdes. The Basques call their 
country Eskual-Herria. 

And what a country it is! In 
summer it has just enough heat 
to stimulate without enervating. 
Health literally pours in on it from 
the fierce, salt-laden waves of the 
Biscay sea. Within its borders, 
winter is sufficiently rigorous to 
have a tonic effect upon the com- 
munity. For three months each 
year, many of the Pyrenee moun- 
tain gorges are covered with snow. 
This rough winter hardens the 
Basque man and makes him phys- 
ically and morally superior to the 
native of Andalusia who lives in a 
region where even frost is some- 
thing of a novelty. 

The origin of the Basque people 
is the subject of many theories and 
of much controversy. Anthropolo- 
gists, folklore experts, savants in 
comparative philology have been at 
work upon this problem for years, 
but their efforts have yielded no 


definite result. Some among those 
mentioned maintain that the 
Basques came originally from the 
heart of Africa, and thence through 
Spain to the Pyrenees. Others say 
that the race began in the Caucasus 
and worked its way along the Medi- 
terranean to its present home. A 
third group accepts what has come 
now to be regarded as the Basque 
tradition upon this question, that 
these people are the survivors of 
the inhabitants of the lost conti- 
nent which once stretched from 
Europe to America in an age when 
what is now the Mediterranean was 
dry land. The geologist does not 
despise this theory, and the folk- 
lorist finds it attractive. It is a the- 
ory which is supported by many 
non-Basque legends among which 
may be mentioned the Atlantis of 
the Greeks, the Avalon of the an- 
cient Britons, the Arcadie of the 
French Celts, the Ui Breasal of the 
Irish. The Basques are especially 
proud of their antiquity. Once a 
Montmorency was boasting that his 
name went back several centuries. 
“Et nous, nous ne datons plus” 
(“We have given up counting 
back”), said a Basque listener. 
Coming from primordial times to 
the days of written record, we find 
Hesiod (776 B. c.) and Avienus (370 
A. D.) mentioning a strange race 
which lived on both sides of the 
western Pyrenees. As the centuries 
pass, references to this race become 
more frequent. It is called Iberian, 
Draganian, Turdetian, Cantabrian, 
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Vasconian, Aquitanian. The Basque 
name, Eskualdunak, is not found 
until the twelfth century. I should 
mention that one philologist con- 
tends that the Basques are the orig- 
inal Iberians, and that the word 
“Iberia” comes from the two Basque 
words, Herri Berri, meaning “new 
country.” 

Such scanty records as exist show 
that by the seventh century a clear- 
ly defined race of people was living 
where the Basques now dwell. A 
century later this race was engaged 
in the serious fighting which accom- 
panied Charlemagne’s invasion of 
Navarre. The Basques killed Ro- 
land during this fighting. He fell 
at Roncesvaux, in Navarre, on the 
15th of August, in the year of Our 
Lord, 778. A modern school of his- 
torians will have it that Roland 
never existed in fact, and that the 
Chanson de Roland is not a record 
of actual events, but merely a work 
of pure imagination. This may be 
so, but the Roland legend has 
stamped itself on a large area of the 
mountain side where the French 
and Spanish frontiers meet. Guides 
show the traveler the Pas de Ro- 
land, and a huge rock which he 
split with his good sword Durandal, 
and the name occurs in many places 
such as Col de Roland, Bréche de 
Roland and others. Mass is still 
said each Lady Day in the monas- 
tery at Roncesvaux in Spain that 
Roland and his fellow knights may 
have eternal rest. 

One fact makes investigation of 
both the Basque history and lan- 
guage most difficult. There are 
practically speaking no writings in 
Basque until 1545 when the poems 
of Bernard d’Echepare were pub- 
lished at Bordeaux. A Codex pub- 
lished in the twelfth century for the 
guidance of pilgrims to Compostella 
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mentions certain words of the “Bas- 
cli” dialect. These words still form 
part of the Basque tongue. Basque 
words are among the one time un- 
intelligible phrases in Rabelais. But 
it must be emphasized that there is 
no evidence to show that the lan- 
guage spoken in the Basque coun- 
try to-day had any affinity with that 
spoken there one thousand years 
ago. Tenuous evidence exists to 
suggest that the present Basque lan- 
guage existed at the time of the Co- 
dex. I mention this matter because 
all experts seem unconsciously to 
assume that they are entitled to 
premise that the existing Basque 
language was spoken in Eskual- 
Herria thousands of years ago. 

The pilgrim’s route from France 
to Compostella was by the road 
which leads from Bayonne to Irun 
in Spain. Because of this fact we 
know a certain amount about 
Basque history during the Middle 
Ages. They were a fierce people, 
the Basques, given to raiding pil- 
grims by swift sallies from the 
mountains on to the main road to 
Compostella. They became so trou- 
blesome that an order of monk 
knights was formed to repel them. 
This order had its chief priory at 
Hendaye, the coastal frontier town, 
on the site of the modern railway 
station. The history of this period 
is most wearying—a long record of 
frontier wars, waged sometimes by 
Navarre kings and sometimes by 
Norman knights. English kings, 
too, raided the Basque coast upon 
occasion. The fortified town is a 
feature of the country. One of 


these—Bayonne—is most interest- 
ing, with its castle, its city walls, 
its loop-holed turrets, its firing- 
points approached by trench from 
the city, its moats and porticullis, 
all untouched by the hand of prog- 




















ress. In fact, most of the old mili- 
tary buildings in this city are used 
at the moment as barracks. 

The frontier war was really no af- 
fair of the Basque, but he engaged 
in it for it suited his temperament. 
His martial qualities made him of 
great value to the feudal lords of 
the country. These lords ennobled 
so many Basques that, to-day, there 
is probably no one single spot in the 
world where so many coats of arms 
are to be seen displayed upon 
houses as in this region. Take any 
little town such as Irun, Cambo, 
Fuenterrabia, Azpeitia, St. Jean 
Pied-de-Port! In all these places 
one can still see large escutcheons 
carved into many of the old stone 
houses. 

These frontier wars had one un- 
expected result. They changed the 
whole course of history. This state- 
ment is literally true, for it is to 
these wars that the world owes Ig- 
natius of Loyola. 

Ignatius was a Basque. The ori- 
gin of his family is hidden in the 
mists which shroud the ancient his- 
tory of Eskual-Herria. If tradition 
is to be accepted, his was an old 
and important family in the prov- 
ince of Guipuzcoa long before the 
Norman knight had been heard of. 
From the thirteenth century and 
onwards we know of its doings 
through written records. Two of 
its menfolk were killed fighting un- 
der the banner of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. A third was killed in an 
expedition to the Pacific. The fam- 
ily owned two castles, one at Onez 
and the other at Loyola together 
with considerable estates in a prov- 
ince which is singularly fertile and 
health-giving. In 1491 when Igna- 
tius was born the Loyolas were un- 
der a cloud. One of their number 
had risen in rebellion a few years 
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previously, against Henry IV., king 
of Castile. The rebellion had been 
unsuccessful, and it had involved 
the family in serious monetary loss. 
It so happened that Dofia Magdalen 
de Araoz, a favorite maid of honor 
to Queen Isabella the Catholic, fell 
in love with Martin Garcia, elder 
brother of Ignatius, or Ifez, as he 
was called in Basque. The couple 
got married when Ifez was six 
years of age. It was through Dona 
Magdalen’s influence at court that 
he secured a commission in the ar- 
tillery. The artillery, it should be 
mentioned, was the premier service 
in Spain, even to recent years. In- 
deed, one of the tasks which defeat- 
ed Primo de Rivera, an infantry- 
man, was that of placating senior 
artillery officers who had _ pro- 
nounced views as to the rank which 
they ought to hold in the Spanish 
army. 

Soon after Ifez had received his 
commission, the inevitable frontier 
warfare again broke out. Wounded 
at Pampeluna in Navarre, he was 
brought home to the family castle 
at Loyola where he saw a vision 
which he followed. Among his 
early companions was another no- 
ble of his race, Francis Xavier, who 
had been reared in a castle domi- 
nating a splendid corn producing 
valley near St. Jean Pied-de-Port. 
History tells us that when Xavier’s 
eyes began to close in death, he 
lapsed into a speech which none by 
him understood. “Had I been 
there!” mutters the devout Basque 
when he hears the story. The castle 
in which Inez was born still stands 
in a splendid state of preservation. 
Pilgrims and tourists visit it each 
year in large numbers. 

The Basques escaped the disorder 
which overwhelmed Europe upon 
the defection of Luther. That they 
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enjoyed this happy fate is all the 
more remarkable as Jeanne 
d’Albret, Queen of Navarre—an 
amazing woman really—did all she 
could to force Protestantism upon 
such Basques as lived within her 
jurisdiction. She made one con- 
vert, Jean de Licarrague, a priest, 
whom she employed to translate the 
New Testament and other religious 
works into Basque. 

Basques took part in the develop- 
ment of the Spanish colonial em- 
pire. One has only to look at the 
names of Spain’s great explorers 
and sailors to realize how notable 
this part was. The first man to 
cross Brazil was a sixteenth century 
Aguirre, a Basque. The officers 
who were captured at the ill-fated 
expedition to Kerry in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth were all Basques. 
Admiral Quevedo, one of Spain’s 
most doughty fighters in the days 
of Hawkins and Drake, was also a 
Basque. 

The race enjoyed profound peace 
from the seventeenth century, when 
the feudal lords began to settle 
down, to the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. The French Basques 
had no sympathy with this move- 
ment. Their devotion to religion 
made them reject an innovation 
which emphasized its hostility to 
the faith. In addition, they had no 
serious economic grievance, for 
their system of land tenure was 
good and unencumbered by the bur- 
dens which characterized feudalism 
in the days of its decline. They re- 
sisted the Revolution and their re- 
sistance succeeded to the extent of 
making it impossible for Napoleon 
to enforce conscription in the 
Basque provinces. 

Charles IV., king of Spain, en- 
tered into an unpopular alliance 
with Napoleon whereby the latter 
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was allowed to occupy the Penin- 
sula. The royal policy led to the fa- 
mous dos de Mayo—the second of 
May, 1808, when the Madrid mob 
put up the barricades against the 
French. Armed resistance to the 
foreigner spread so rapidly that the 
British government dispatched a 
large army under Wellington with 
orders to codperate with the Span- 
ish insurgents. O’Donnell and many 
other Spanish generals threw in 
their lot with Wellington. The 
French were expelled—their first 
defeat since the advent of Napoleon 
—after terrible fighting, the worst 
of which took place in Basque terri- 
tory. It was this war which gave 
the word guerilla to the English lan- 
guage. The guerillas from which it 
derived were the Basques, who 
fought as fiercely, and, it must be 
confessed, as savagely as they had 
fought when harrassing Roland and 
his followers. In defense of their 
conduct it must be remembered that 
they were defending two very sa- 
cred things, their womenfolk, and 
their homes. In this campaign, the 
“Connaught Rangers” an Irish regi- 
ment in the British service—won 
great distinction. It is interesting 
to note some of the battles embla- 
zoned upon the Rangers’ regimental 
colors: Vitoria, Pyrenees, Nivelile, 
Orthez,—all places in the Basque 
country. 

The nineteenth century saw the 
wretched Carlist war rage in Spain 
from 1836 to 1878, with periodic in- 
tervals. The Basques threw in their 
lot with the Carlists as the latter 
promised to preserve the fueros. 
Basque allegiance was also influ- 
enced by the fact that the Carlists 
had the support of the clerical party 
of that day. Towards the end of 
these wars the entire battlefield was 
confined to the Basque country. 























Finally, a settlement was reached 
which gave the throne to Alfonso 
XII., father of the ex-king. The 
Basques suffered heavily for their 
loyalty to the losing side. For the 
first time, they were made liable to 
conscription. They were subjected 
likewise to an indemnity, which 
they are still paying, and, most hu- 
miliating of all, the fueros were 
abolished. 

What were these fueros? Briefly, 
they were the Basque institutions. 
Until the Carlist wars the Spanish 
Basques had enjoyed a form of in- 
dependence which the Crown in 
Spain admitted. For example, the 
governor of the Basque province of 
Navarre when being inducted into 
his office swears upon the Machete 
Vitoriano, or Battle-ax of Vitoria, as 
follows: “May my head be cut off 
with this blade, if I do not defend 
the fueros of my fatherland,” an 
oath which is now rather meaning- 
less. The fueros which were abol- 
ished included the right to collect 
customs upon imports from Spain. 
In addition, the Basques had vil- 
lage councils and provincial assem- 
blies, in which women sometimes 
took part. The Basques elected 
their own judges, and had their own 
system of land tenure. Basque 
farmers held their land free of most 
feudal dues. They also enjoyed the 
right of free testamentary disposi- 
tion—a right which is foreign to 
the Roman law of France and 
Spain. Curiously enough, the law 
primogeniture existed in certain dis- 
tricts, the eldest of the family, 
whether male or female, succeeding 
to the inheritance. The fueros were 
substantially the same whether in 
France or Spain. In the latter coun- 
try, they went down before the uni- 
fication policy which dominated 
Spanish administration in the last 
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century. It must be said, in defense 
of the Spanish government, that the 
Basques had proved themselves 
dangerous fighters. The govern- 
ment which took over Spain in 1878 
was weak, and was rather afraid of 
the Basques. For this reason, it 
maintained a large garrison in the 
region. A_ special armed police 
force—called in derision the “Mi- 
queletes” or “the Micks” —was 
formed to maintain law in Eskual- 
Herria. The use of the bandera, or 
national flag, was strictly forbidden. 
The conqueror of the Basques was a 
General Prim; one of the main 
streets in San Sebastian is still 
called after him. 

The Revolution killed the fueros 
in France. The Code Napoleon was 
forced upon the race. One enact- 
ment in this code—that land should 
be divided equally among all sur- 
viving children upon the death, in- 
testate, of the owner—was entirely 
unsuitable for this country of small 
farmers. Many were the legal de- 
vices employed to counter its effect. 

The centralization which grew up 
in France during the last century 
damaged the cause of Basque na- 
tionalism. The language disap- 
peared in many places, but race- 
consciousness survived. The French 
Basques formed no political party, 
and probably they took little inter- 
est in the assembly in Paris which 
governed them. The misfortunes of 
this age helped somewhat to throw 
Basques together whether living 
north or south of the Pyrenees. 
Carlist unofficial headquarters were 
usually at Bayonne in France. 
French Basques frequently acted as 
dispatch bearers for the Carlists. 
Two other institutions improved in- 
tercourse between French and 
Spanish Basques—pelota and smug- 
gling. Until about 1900 smug- 
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gling was virtually an industry 
along this part of the Spanish fron- 
tier. The contrebandiers were al- 
ways Basques. This trade encour- 
aged the use of the language, as the 
local Spanish officials, purposely se- 
lected from non-Basque provinces, 
were ignorant of Basque, and sel- 
dom succeeded in mastering its dif- 
ficulties. According to legendary 
history, the devil himself once spent 
seven years in the province of La- 
bourd trying to learn Basque. At 
the end of that time he knew only 
two words, “Bai” (“Yes”) and “Ez” 
(“No”). Incidentally, he forgot 
even these two words when cross- 
ing Holy Ghost bridge at Bayonne. 
Regionalism has begun to spread 
as a cult in France since the war. 
Paris no longer frowns upon it, and 
French people rather like it as they 
are growing weary of the drab 
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standardization which modern civi- 
lization encourages. Naturally, this 
interest in regionalism helps the 
Basques. Quite a strong Basque 
movement has grown up in France 
within recent years. The object of 
this movement is to foster Basque 
games, folklore, music, and lan- 
guage, in short, to foster everything 
that the Germans summarize in the 
word “kultur.” The Archbishop of 
Bayonne and the clergy generally 
favor this work. A center for the 
study of Basque has been estab- 
lished at Bayonne under the direc- 
tion of the University of Bordeaux. 
French from outlying regions and 
the tourist element as a class now 
find this Basquism attractive al- 
though, twenty years ago, the 
same class of people regarded it as 
an obstacle to what is called “prog- 
ress.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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By GLApys ANN WAGSTAFF 


O long ago the little dream was born, 
When still, half-child, close to my mother’s knee, 

She told, so tenderly, the Christmas tale, 

So softly, told its wondrousness to me. 
She said, “Life for you now is glad and gay— 

How bravely unafraid your dear eyes glow! 
But some day you will know what Mary knew 

In that dim, dusty stable long ago. 


“You will hold a child against your face, 
And you will feel a glory shine in you; 
And you will know the fears, the doubts, the hopes, 


The yearnings which the Mary Mother knew 
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Upon that silent, dreaming Christmas night 
When the Divine Child came upon the earth.” 





And there, close to my loved one’s warm, sweet voice, 


The little, mother-dream was given birth. 


Close, close against my breast, my little son, 
For you life, now, has just begun, 

For you, beyond the pale, gold horizon, 
Rises, in splendor, youth’s glorious sun. 

O! that I might enfold you through the years 
As safe, secure, as now—within my arm— 
Pressed to my heart, your fingers curled in mine, 

Sheltered from all unpleasantness and harm! 


O, Mary Mother, was your joy as sweet, 
Your ecstasy as breathless, quite, as mine! 
Did, from the eyes of your small, Holy, Son 
Such trust, such miracle of beauty, shine? 
When heavenly hosts drew near His cradle bed 
Singing their anthems high and sweet and clear, 
Did you, O Mother Mary, rapturously, 
Listen to singing—only you could hear? 


So soon, so soon to manhood you will grow, 
Meeting life’s questions, problems, all along; 
If I may only give you courage, strength, 
To make of grief, itself, a golden song— 
If I may give you vision, teach your eyes 
To see the ways of beauty—loveliness; 
Knowledge of right and scorn of baser things, 
Compassion for all men—and gentleness. 


O, Mother Mary, when He lay so small, 
You did not fear the cross of Calvary! 

Nor know that He would die for His white faith, 
For Life Eternal—and for chivalry! 

You only knew His head against your breast, 
And O, how small, how very dear He seemed, 

How made for love and mother-tenderness— 


Fulfillment of a prayer which once you'd dreamed .. . 


But I will keep my eyes upon the stars, 

So everlasting in their house of blue, 
And I will teach you love and faith, my son, 
To live—through all Eternity—in you. 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


UCKING a translucent cough loz- 
enge, I used to sit on my grand- 
mother’s lap while she read me the 
Children’s Story out of The Church- 
man. Since then I have always had 
a lingering grudge against The 
Churchman for one of their stories 
seriously affected my early life. It 
was a burglar story about some 
very brutal burglars, an_ heroic 
“Buttons” and his cherished fox 
terrier; the boy in trying to alarm 
the household was knocked on the 
head and thrown in the cellar but 
the fox terrier was killed with a 
murderous knife. Fox terriers were 
my constant companions and the 
ghost of the small white victim so 
haunted my imagination that it was 
not till I was over fourteen that I 
was able to sleep alone with any 
comfort. The editor of The Church- 
man’s Juvenile Department was 
probably a sane middle-aged person 
who had entirely forgotten or else 
had never known the terribly vivid 
follies of a child’s mind. 

On the other hand what richness 
of background and memories were 
to come from the evenings on a 
“hassock” before the library fire 
when my father and I read straight 
through the shelf of Scott. I know 
of no better school for manners and 
morals than the Waverley Novels. 
The Middle Ages became my dream 
life. In the Dolls’ House, the china 
ladies all wore tower headdresses 
and once a week the Lady Eveline 
de Burgh punctiliously mounted a 
tower of blocks to watch for her 
sworn knight as he jerked his pre- 
carious way over the nursery floor. 


It was in front of the great open 
fire of hickory logs in the cabin in 
the Cumberland Mountains that 
Chad listened to the Schoolmaster 
read the three books he had brought 
up from the “Settlemints,” Jvanhoe, 
The Talisman and the Bible. It was 
then that Chad accepted the code of 
chivalry that carried him so honor- 
ably through the tragedy of the Civ- 
il War. The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come, together with his 
good dog, Jack, is one of the best 
fellows in American literature. 
John Fox’s story wears its thirty- 
three years so brightly that Mr. 
Wyeth has been well advised to en- 
rich it with his illustrations. The 
title may have a sentimental ring 
but the contents are sound: the 
tournament fought before the 
Queen of Beauty in the stable yard 
on two butting rams; rafting the 
logs down the river; the fiery raids 
of Morgan’s Men in the War and 
the historic dog fight between Jack 
and Whizzer when 


“Jack caught him by the throat 
close behind the jaws and the big 
dog shook and growled and shook 
again. But Jack seemed clamped 
on his enemy to stay. Indeed he 
shut his eyes finally and seemed to 
go quite to sleep. 

“*Thar aint no chance for no dog 
when Jack gits that holt,’ said 
Chad.” 


After the War, before he settles 
down to marriage and life in the 
Blue Grass, Chad—Major Chadwick 

iNew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 























Buford now—goes up in the moun- 
tains to see Jack and Melissa once 
more. 


“He stooped and took the old dog 
in his arms. 

“*Go back home, Jack,’ he said. 

“Without a whimper, old Jack 
slowly wheeled but he stopped and 
turned again and sat on his 
haunches—looking back. 

“*Go home, Jack.’ Again the old 
dog trotted down the path and once 
more he turned. 

“*Home, Jack,’ said Chad.” 


The few faithful followers of Scott 
must be grateful to Fox for remem- 
bering the good old books and so, 
we are sure will many boys and 
girls be to Messrs. Scribner for re- 
viving this rattling good tale. 

Another old friend in new covers 
is The Lewis Carroll Book? which 
includes in practical compass both 
the Alices, The Hunting of the 
Snark, the best poetic gems out of 
Sylvie and Bruno—such as “There 
be Three Badgers on a Mossy Stone” 
and the nine verses of the famous 
series “He thought he saw—” 


“He thought he saw an Argument 
That proved he was the Pope 
He looked again and saw it was 
A Bar of Mottled Soap 
‘A fact so dread,’ he faintly said, 


7 99 


‘Extinguishes all hope! 


There is also the little known Tan- 
gled Tale in Ten Knots which pre- 
sents mathematical conundrums in 
Carrollian form such as: 


“Given that one glass of lemonade, 
3 sandwiches and 7 biscuits cost 
1s.5d.: find the cost of 2 glasses of 


2Illustrated by John Tenniel and Henry Holi- 
day. New York: The Dial Press. $3.00. 
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lemonade, 3 sandwiches and 5 bis- 
cuits. (The solution involves re- 
ducing everything to biscuits.)” 


Only the original illustrations, 
thank Heaven, are permitted in this 
carefully edited volume which of- 
fers an excellent sketch by Richard 
Herrick of that dual bachelor, Dr. 
Dodgson, Oxford Don and Deacon, 
and Mr. Lewis Carroll who enriched 
the English language with such ex- 
pressive verbs as Chortling, Bur- 
ling and Galumphing. Mr. Her- 
rick reminds one of the story of 
Queen Victoria’s asking for Car- 
roll’s next book after the meteoric 
Alice and being duly presented with 
an autographed copy of The Con- 
densation of Determinants by Dr. 
Dodgson;—‘“for the Snark was a 
Boojum you see!” 

Speaking of serious things, there 
is also a new volume of verse* by 
Hilaire Belloc with pictures by 
Bentley. As an historian, Mr. Belloc 
has always left us cold and—must 
we confess it—sleepy, but as a poet 
we admit his inspiration. You will 
miss much philosophic pleasure if 
you fail to read about the ignorant 
girl, Sarah Byng, whose 


“sister, Jane, though barely nine 
Could spout the Catechism through 
And parts of Matthew Arnold too, 
While Little Bill who came be- 

tween 
Was quite unnaturally keen 
On ‘Athalie’ by Jean Racine,” 


and how that “young illiterate,” 
ever since she climbed a gate, over 
which was written, “Beware a Very 
Furious Bull,” learned to keep away 
from signs— whatever they may 
say, 


sNew Cantionary Tales. New York: Harper 


$1.50. 
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“Confirmed in her instinctive guess 
That literature breeds distress.” 


For any intermediate age from 
ten to eighty we can recommend six 
stories by Tolstoy selected and 
translated by the Aylmer Maudes.* 
These are the tales written for his 
peasants who couldn’t read the 
novels that made him famous. 
Some of them have original plots, 
some are versions of folk tales, 
many include suggestions made by 
the peasants themselves, but each 
one is the perfection of simplicity. 
Tolstoy never wrote anything more 
beautiful than “God Sees the Truth 
But Waits,” or “What Men Live By.” 


“*He does not write the truth,’ 
Tolstoy once said, ‘who simply 
writes of what really happened; if 
he who writes does not know what 
is good and what is evil. No mat- 
ter what wonders are described, 
fairy tales will be true if there is in 
them, the truth of the Kingdom of 
God.’ ” 


The book is very handsomely print- 
ed with colored woodcuts. 

Written for all “dog lovers,” Rob- 
ert Herrick’s biography of his Little 
Black Dog*® with a curly tail and 
how Mickey rules the Boss and Ca- 
pable Katie, unfortunately lacks the 


charm that makes such _ books 
worth while. Mr. Herrick has been 
so careful not “to sentimentalize or 
romanticize” his four-footed friend 
that the result is rather common- 
place. It is nice, however, to know 
that a clever little dog has such a 
comfortable and respectable—if lit- 
erary—home as Mickey enjoys in 
York Village, Maine. 


4lvan the Fool and other Tales, IMlustrated 
by Norman Tealby. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 


SChicago: Thomas S. Rockwell Co. $2.00. 
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In Saints by Firelight,® Vera Bar- 
clay has told for her English Girl 
Scouts and Guides the lives of eight 
great women including St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, St. Clare, St. Per- 
petua, St. Genevieve and St. Mar- 
garet of Scotland. There is an in- 
teresting sketch of St. Teresa, where 
the many quotations from her let- 
ters give a glimpse of her sense of 
humor and energy which are apt to 
be overlooked in the difficult chron- 
icle of her mystical visions. It is 
illuminating to learn more of the 
godmother of “Biddies,” the animal 
enthusiast, St. Brigid of Kildare, 
and that rare bird among saints or 
sinners, St. Zita, the economical 
cook! Miss Barclay’s saints are not 
pious prudes but charming women. 
A longer biography entitled The 
Flame,’ although written for young 
people, has given us a more sympa- 
thetic and attractive picture of St. 
Catherine of Siena than we have 
gained from wholly “grown-up” vol- 
umes. The glint of naked swords, 
of golden brocades; the high faith 
and low deeds; the intrigues and 
turmoil of the fourteenth century 
have evidently become very real to 
Jeanette Eaton and she contrives to 
make her readers understand the 
incredible story of the girl whose 
magnetism penetrated the politics 
of Europe. To the skeptic of mysti- 
cism, Miss Eaton makes clear the 
practical value of the period when 
Catherine, shut up in her little 
room, became the vessel of election 
into which the Holy Spirit poured 
those streams of wisdom and good 
counsel that were to inspire so 
many reforms in the Church and to 
bring back the Pope from Avignon. 
For Harper’s Round Table Series, 
the same author has written a short 


6éNew York: The Macmillan Co, $1.75. 


THarper & Bros. $2.50. 




















but vivid story of another girl 
who rewrote history, St. Jeanne 
d’Arc.® 

To turn to the agreeable subject 
of picture books, there is first of 
all, The Night Before Christmas® 
with four colored plates and deli- 
cious black and white decorations 
on every page by no less a person 
than Arthur Rackham. His three 
little children “all snug in their 
beds” with their angels keeping 
watch is one of his most delightful 
pictures and for once Santa Claus 
looks more like the “jolly elf” than 
Falstaff. Two mouse stories can 
also be recommended. One is the 
highly moral tale of The Meddle- 
some Mouse, little Oscar Naw, 
whose enthusiasm for practical jok- 
ing led to merited chastisements at 
the paws of Mr. Bear, Mr. Porky 
Pine and Mr. Turtle. We leave Os- 
car a better young mouse and turn 
to the adventurous rodent called 
Major," who not only ate his way 
right into the middle of a big cake 
but brought back such a succulent 
sugar Bunny to his family that he 
was appointed Minister of Food 
Supplies to the Mouse Kingdom. If 
you guess that such a title could 
best be coined by German mice, you 
are correct. This brightly colored 
picture book by “Margaret” with its 
delectable animals comes from Ger- 
many and offers besides Major, the 
tales of the Fish and the Frog who 
fooled the big Crocodile, and the 
Elephant who tried to make him- 
self look like a peacock. 

How Hetty, Betty and Letty had 
to travel round the whole world be- 
fore they could find A Head for 

8With drawings by Harvé Stein. 
Bros. $1.25. 

®By Clement C. Moore, LL.D. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

10By Vera Neville. The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


110nce There Was a Big Crocodile. Printed 
in Germany for The Macmillan Co, $1.50. 
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Happy,” the doll that Letty made 
out of a sofa pillow, is told in a se- 
ries of excellent lithographs by 
Helen Sewell. Our babies, indeed, 
are to be no laggards in art. The 
standard of the pictures in picture 
books is remarkably high and high- 
ly modernistic too. The Aunts or 
Uncles who read aloud The Hole in 
the Wall’* by René d’Harnoncourt 
—who illustrated Mrs. Morrow’s 
Painted Pig—will enjoy its very clev- 
er pages as much if not more than the 
sophisticated toddler. Though list- 
ed for readers of four to seven years 
we consider The Hole in the Wall 
more appropriate for any artist 
friend who, like Mr. d’Harnon- 
court’s Painter, “cannot see a blank 
wall without immediately drawing 
a picture on it!” More common- 
place artistically but full of inter- 
esting detail for the young is The 
Farmer in the Dell** which pictures 
the routine of farm life during the 
seasons both in colored plates and 
black and white. And speaking of 
farms, there is a very decorative pa- 
per picture book with the arresting 
title of Bugs’® which shows crickets, 
and ladybugs, fireflies and caterpil- 
lars with appropriate flowers. The 
composition is striking; thus drag- 
on flies are on a dark blue page with 
a water lily and grasshoppers have 
a rich red background with a 
charming study of meadow rue. It 
is the book to give to a child who 
likes to paint. Two reasonable and 
cheerfully illustrated small editions 
can be had of verses by Eugene 
Field*® and Stevenson’s Child’s Gar- 
12The Macmillan Co. $82.50. 


13New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
14By Bertha and Elmer Hader. 


$2.00. 
The Macmil- 


lan Co. $2.50. 
15Verses by Eleanor Dawes Walter. Illustra- 
tions by Helen Munsell Roberts. Racine: 


Whitman Publishing Co. 

16Some Poems of Childhood. Selected by 
Bertha E. Mahony. Illustrated by Gertrude A. 
Kay. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
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den? and a most amusing compila- 
tion is Great Grandmother's Piece 
Book** with the ethical rimes of 
Isaac Watts and Jane Taylor and 
such classics as “Father William,” 
“Twas the Voice of the Sluggard” 
and “Woodman Spare that Tree.” 
How about this poem called “The 
Models,” for moral uplift? 


“As Dick and Bryan were at play 
At trap, it came to pass 
Dick struck a ball so far away 
He broke a pane of glass. 


“Though much alarmed, they did 
not run 
But walked up to the spot 
And offered for the damage done 
What money they had got. 


“When accidents like this arise 
Dear Children! this rely on 
All honest honorable boys 
Will act like Dick and Bryan.” 


For original verse, there is Chin 
Chin Chineseman”® about such 
things as 


“Moongate, willow tree, paper win- 
dow, pot of tea, 
Pink mimosa, yellow skin, you will 
see these in Pekin.” 


The illustrations and covers, how- 
ever, are superior to the verses. 
Less veracious but more metrical 
are the nonsense tales in The Truth 
About King Cole,*° whose secret we 
will not divulge but will give you a 


17Pictures by Charles Storer. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00. 

isCompiled by Elizabeth McCracken. [Illus- 
trated by Mary Lot Seamon. The Little Li- 
brary. The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

19By Frances Nowlin Head. Pictures by 
Janet Laura Scott. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00. 

20And Other Very Natural Histories. By G. 
F. Hill. With drawings by Leslie Brooke. 
New York: Frederick Warne & Co. $1.75. 
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peep at The Dinosaurs’ Dance 


where 


“The Mammoth danced with Tri- 
ceratops 
Tinoceras led the chorus 
And the whole enormous building 
rang 
To the voice of Brontosaurus.” 


The most wholly charming book 
of the year is a collection of nine 
songs with pictures by Kate Green- 
away. Beginning with “Waking” 
by Marryat, it is called A Day in a 
Child’s Life® and continues with 
Herrick’s “Grace Before Meals”’: 


“Here a little child I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand—” 


Kingsley’s “Song of a Doll” and 
“Jesus, tender shepherd hear me,” 
etc. The music is by Myles B. Fos- 
ter, and the dear Kate Greenaway 
children, although taken from other 
books, are most tactfully chosen. 
From delicate white cover to cover, 
the book is a delight. In American 
Songs for Children,?? Mrs. Palmer 
has made a real contribution. 
Here are twenty-seven representa- 
tive songs with good simple accom- 
paniments by Fiona McCleary and 
entertaining drawings by Harrison 
Cady. There are also brief but 
pithy notes from which we learn 
that Mrs. Palmer’s father wrote one 
of the tunes for “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb,” and that the schoolhouse, 
honored by the lamb’s classic ex- 
cursion, has now been removed by 
Mr. Ford to Sudbury, next to his 
Wayside Inn. “The Man Who has 
Plenty of Good Peanuts,” and 
“Blow the Man Down,” a chantey 
from the packet ships that raced 


21Frederick Warne & Co. $2.00. 
22The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 




















across the Atlantic, are there with 
“Turkey in the Straw,” “Old Dog 
Tray,” “Clementina,” and “Bury Me 
Not on the Lone Prairie’; some 
Tennessee Mountain ballads, Indian 
songs and Negro Spirituals, the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” and 
Philip Brooks’s “Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” The children who sing 
their way through this collection 
will fill their lungs full of their 
country’s most cherished traditions. 
The High Road of Song*™* comprises 
in small compass for school use an 
astounding number of songs from 
all nations. 

Little girls this year may absorb 
much geography very pleasantly 
with their fiction. For the smallish 
there is Little Pear,?* who wore a 
miniature pigtail right in the mid- 
dle of his forehead; who burnt him- 
self with firecrackers, was nearly 
blown away with his kite and who 
decides, after falling into the river, 
that he is going to be a better boy. 
The author, who is also the artist, 
knows China well. Little Pear is a 
pleasure through and _ through. 
Young ladies of ten may go to 
school and picnics with Milly®> in 
Rhens—with a long roll to the R’s 
like this—R-R-Rhens on the Rhine. 
Milly wears her hair in two blonde 
pigtails—very neatly and tightly 
braided. She has a happy life in 
the queer old picture book town— 
all except the dreadful day when 
little Hans got lost in the pine for- 
est and was rescued by the wise po- 
lice dog. Or else you may prefer 
to have a peep at Italy with Nico- 
lina.* Nicolina lives in the hills 
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near Florence. She has short dark 
curls instead of flaxen pigtails, and 
she and her little brother Bruno are 
kept busy in summer tending the 
swine and the sheep. She was kind, 
too, to poor old Carlotta, half of 
whose house had been knocked into 
the ravine with an earthquake with 
all her precious savings. Nicolina 
remembers this when she finds 
some shining gold coins one day in 
the bottom of the brook and instead 
of buying nice things for herself 
and her big family, she takes the 
money to old Carlotta. But she has 
her reward in a trip to the city. 
There are no cities but the pre- 
historic ruins of the Cliff Dwellers 
in the dry mountains of Arizona 
where Younger Brother, the little 
Navaho Indian boy lives. Water- 
less Mountain™ is a really lyrical 
account of the everyday life of his 
people; one feels their close kinship 
and knowledge of nature and the 
beauty of their simple faith. The 
marriage of Elder Brother is well 
told and for excitement there are 
dust storms and horse thieves, the 
mysterious Pack Rat who knew the 
secrets of the ancient caves. Young- 
er Brother grows up too and at the 
Harvest Festival a girl touched his 
blanket and his heart sang a new 
song, 


“It was the song of his people 
who had lived in the land when the 
Ancients dwelt in the cliffs. He 
could feel how the ground was part 
of them; how the trees were part of 
them. It was the song of his peo- 
ple who, for thousands of years, 
had danced to the throbbing music 
of their hearts.” 


27By Laura Adams Armer. Illustrated by 
Sidney and Laura Armer. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00. Prizewinner in 
Longmans’ Juvenile Fiction Contest for this 
year. 
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Mary Anne, the heroine of The 
Willow Whistle*® lived further 
north on the prairies in the days 
when the buffalo still roamed. She 
- knew more about buffalo indeed 
than she did about books and was 
not afraid of the Indians. Mary 
Anne’s father built the first school- 
house fetching the lumber from far 
away across the plains only to have 
it very nearly burnt down by the 
redmen who thought it was a Medi- 
cine Lodge for Magic. Although 
The Willow Whistle has plenty of 
excitement, it shows the Indian not 
merely as a lurking terror but as 
an honest and loyal friend. 

Polly lived near a mining town in 
the California foothills and never 
got nearer to scampering Indian 
ponies and befeathered warriors 
than her nursery bookshelf but all 
the same she had a thrilling “pre- 
tend” life of her own. 


“Part of her existence had been 
passed as a Beggar Child—solely 
indicated by shawl tightly folded 
round her shoulders and chills; as 
a Preacher, singularly personal in 
his remarks, and as a Mrs. Smith, 
whose individuality was supposed 
to be sufficiently represented by a 
sunbonnet worn wrong side before 
and a weekly addition to her fam- 


ily.” 


But it was as The Queen of the Pi- 
rate Isle® that Polly was known to 
Mr. Bret Harte. It was as the Queen 
with her three desperate followers 
that a runaway Polly explored the 
cahon, rolled down a slide, was res- 
cued from a precipice by the pig- 
tail of the Chinese cook’s boy and 
left her doll’s wig hanging on a lit- 


Illustrated by E. Boyd 
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tle bush that marked the entrance 
to the lost lode of the Red Moun- 
tain Mine—a discovery that was to 
make the fortune of her Papa. 
Bret Harte’s story has illustrations 
by Kate Greenaway. An unusual 
combination but in this case a most 
happy one. 

All the way across the Indian 
Ocean comes a collection of animal 
stories retold by Mukerji.*° One of 
the nicest as well as the most an- 
cient is “Dog of Paradise.” When 
good King Dharma received a mes- 
sage from the Gods that he should 
try to walk to Heaven, the Queen 
and his four brothers offered to go 
with him but the King would not 
go without his best friend—his 
faithful hound. But as nothing im- 
perfect may enter God’s presence, 
one by one the bodies of the King’s 
family fell on the frozen peaks of 
the Himalayas and their souls, 


leaving their blemished mortal ves- 


ture, flew on. Only the King and 
his dog struggled on over Mt. Ever- 
est, to the Kingdom of Time; then 
through the darkness of Memory to 
the light country of Hope, way, way 
up to the Diamond Gates of Heaven. 
There the souls of the Queen and 
the Princes were waiting but on the 
glittering bars of the gate was a 
sign, 


DOGS ARE NOT PERMITTED 


“*That’s all right,’ said the dog, 
‘after our days of hunting, you used 
to go to your throne and I to my 
kennel. Now you must go into the 
Throne of God and I will wait out- 
side.’ 

“ ‘Never,’ said the King, ‘I cannot 
leave you here, old and lonely. You 
have proved that your body is as 


30Bunny, Hound and Clown. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
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good as mine. We will live togeth- 
er on the edge of Heaven.’ 

“But as he sat down by his dog, 
the Voice called them both inside. 

“*You have been loyal to the end. 
Enter with your hound.’ 

“And the dog passed through the 
crystal gates with his Master.” 


The fairy tales told around gypsy 
camp fires in the Balkans and Po- 
land, in the hills of Scotland and 
Wales and the “dingley dells” of 
England may be found in The 
Gypsy Story Teller** with many fine 
black and white drawings. Gypsy 
tales seem generally to have a hero 
called Jack who, of course, always 
marries the Princess. Jack is apt 
to be a younger son and often a 
simple-minded one. Good fortune 
lurks in the form of old women and 
wise animals; and dragons are fa- 
vorite characters—for villains. In 
the gypsy version of the Dick Whit- 


tington story, the cat is grandilo- 
quently known as Master Mustapha 


of the Whiskers. It would be in- 
teresting to trace the origin of some 
of the stories which are as flighty 
as their creators. The present 
handsome edition includes rather 
too many, as they are told with 
none of that precious detail which 
gives such yarns a flavor. 

The ten stories told by the Old 
Nurse about the children she nursed 
in as many different countries are 
entirely charming. The length of 
the story depends on the size of the 
darn in the sock in The Old Nurse’s 
Stocking Basket.** Lipp the Lapp 
was so very small that even his 
Mother couldn’t find him. Neither 
could the Old Nurse, so there wasn’t 
any story about him and there 

31By Cora Morris. Illustrated by Frank 
Dobias. The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
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wasn’t any hole in Matilda Jane’s 
tiny stocking. But Ronnie and 
Roley have good big holes and good 
long stories and how the Proud In- 
fanta found something to be proud 
about and how Lionello always 
saw things more beautiful than 
they were until he really made 
his ugly wife beautiful and how 
Old Nurse found the Sea Baby are 
told with Eleanor Farjeon’s best 
grace. 

The Wishing Owl* flies over the 
little palm-roofed houses on the 
edge of the deep green jungle in 
Yucatan. Once in each man’s life 
the owl brings to him his dearest 
wish. Chibola spent his time wish- 
ing for pale jade necklaces and cop- 
per bells and finally he wished for 
the most beautiful wife. She must 
have feet like two white doves, a 
mouth as red as the cactus and hair 
as black as a cloud at midnight. 
One evening the owl came. 

Said he, “You didn’t ask me for a 
neat little wife to cook your corn 
and sew on your buttons and give 
you kisses. But I have brought you 
your wish. Here is the most beau- 
tiful wife. She is a dream, foolish 
boy. You can have her in your 
heart and never lose her but you 
cannot hold her in your arms or 
have her sweep your house. It is 
better to work than to wish.” 

The stories told in the starlight of 
Yucatan are as wise as the ages. 
These are very well retold by Idella 
Purnell who has also written for 
older girls the thrilling adventures 
of Anne, the American girl in Yuca- 
tan and her native friend, Lupe, 
who turns out to be a real Mayan 
Princess. While Anne’s Father is 
in New York trying to sell his crop 
of hemp, Anne and Lupe foil the at- 


33Pictures by Frances Purnell Dehlsen. The 
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tempts of the wicked Sefior Bala to 
foreclose the mortgage. Lupe helps 
Anne escape from her kidnappers 
and the discovery they make of a 
stone in a jungle earns Anne a for- 
tune. The Lost Princess of Yuca- 
tan** should be popular. 

Nor is life tame to the probation- 
er in a hospital. The Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Nurses in Win Al- 
len’s Hospital was more than a mar- 
tinet but Win went successfully 
through the first difficult year in- 
spired by Jan, whose courage saved 
the life of a very important patient. 
Winning Out* is an intimate pic- 
ture of hospital life and carries with 
the story of the nurses, the story of 
Win’s family at home. Freshmen 
at Arden* certainly have a pleas- 
anter time than Win did although 
Phyllis, the heroine, has her own 
troubles when her roommate pur- 
loins her History notebook which 
causes her not only acute mental 
distress but very poor marks. Girls, 
looking forward to college, will lap 
up eagerly the cream of the author’s 
experience. Peggy Moran never 
went to college but from winning a 
hundred dollars at the church to a 
rich husband, to say nothing of 
singing over the radio, life was kind 
to Peggy and she deserved it. 

But what happens to girls at Col- 
lege is weak tea compared to the 
life of a High School boy or at least 
the boy called Smiley Adams.** 
Smiley was the Captain of the West- 
bury Football Team and from the 
moment that the mysterious S.O.S. 
message came from his halfback, 


s4New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 
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—‘Smiley—come quick—Ted! 
There’s danger—” 


he continued to rescue Ted from the 
band of racketeers who were trail- 
ing him, until the last chapter when 
Smiley gets twenty-five thousand 
dollars reward for the capture of 
Fariaglou the Killer! For Ted’s fa- 
ther was only a District Attorney 
and sorely did he need the help of 
this remarkable boy hero. 

The adventures of the farmer’s 
boy, James Cook,*® who ran away 
to sea, have already filled a good 
many books. The man was one of 
the world’s great explorers and like 
all great explorers, Cook was very 
careful of his men. For the first 
time he laid the ghost of scurvy on 
board ship by taking vegetables and 
sugar along for his crew and when 
these threatened to give out, he 
brewed a drink of malt and mo- 
lasses and dried leaves. This was 
on his long voyage in search of the 
fabled southern continent full of 
precious stones and gold that Cook 
believed lay somewhere near the 
South Pole. He was forced to turn 
back, and wrote in his Journal, “I 
can be bold enough to say that no 
man will ever venture farther than 
I have done and that the lands that 
may lie to the south will never be 
explored.” But there the discoverer 
of most of the Hawaiian Islands, the 
man who charted and claimed New 
Zealand and Australia for his King, 
was wrong. Two centuries later, a 
Norwegian, Captain Larsen, was to 
find wealth for his country along 
the frozen reaches of the great Ross 
Barrier—$25,000 a day for Norway 
—not from jewels and gold but 
from the oil of whales! He is only 


39The Boy Who Loved the Sea. By Mary 
Hazleton Wade. Illustrated by Alex A. Blum. 
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one of the Viking personalities who 
are sketched so saltily in Sea Dogs 
of Today.*° The stories of the last 
great English sailing ships; of the 
Erikson fleet that is still sailing 
against all odds; of Fearon who was 
thirty-six times round Cape Horn; 
of the author’s terrible experiences 
taking a film of one of the last voy- 
ages of a Cape Horn windjammer; 
of Sir Bertram Hayes of the Majes- 
tic, are all of them worth knowing. 
Curiously enough despite all the 
modern luxuries, no Captain can 
stand the strain very long of one of 
the new ocean giants. The days of 
weevilly hard-tack and brined beef 
and scurvy are over but so is the 
peace and freedom of the spray- 
swept sail. Middle-aged boys will 
also “heave to” for Sea Dogs. 

Harder yet than the men at the 
mast was the lot of the slaves who 
rowed the racing galleys of the 
Mediterranean. It was in the reign 
of Philip II. of Spain when Europe 
was still threatened by the Moslems, 
that the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem held against all odds the rock 
of Malta. The boy Commander, 
Francis, took a brave part in the 
dangerous game and to get to the 
root of a conspiracy played the rdle 
of a galley slave even to taking the 
lashes that were their only wage. 
The hero of The Shddow of the 
Cross** was the equal of any Smiley 
Adams for hairbreadth adventure. 
He is kidnapped by the Inquisition 
instead of racketeers but places 
more reliance on prayer than the 
football man. It is an honest Henty 
type of story. 

Set two centuries further back,— 
in 1362 to be exact,—Eric Kelly, the 
author of The Blacksmith of Vilno, 
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has written another Polish romance. 
This time it is about the vast at- 
tempt to found another great East- 
ern Roman Empire with Tartars 
and Slavs, Greeks and Bulgarians. 
For a capital, they were to rebuild 
the ruins of ancient Halich, that 


“lay upon the bosom of the East 
where it turns to meet the West and 
men thought it the fairest city that 
the Eastern lands had known. 
About it wound the mighty river 
called the Dniester—and on its hills 
rose castles and churches and pal- 
aces and through it ran the great 
highway from Greece to the Baltic.” 


But the Tartar hordes left no living 
thing in the seven miles of Halich 
and ruins it still remains, for the 
new Eastern Empire was never 
achieved and King Casimir of Po- 
land reigned secure. Michael, the 
young Polish noble, saves his King 
from an assassin’s knife in Lvov 
(Lemberg) and then finds himself 
a prisoner in Halich. His escape 
and rescue of Katerina, The Golden 
Star of Halich,* is full of pictur- 
esque thrills. Particularly striking 
is their posing as bas reliefs in a 
shadowy niche when the Tartars 
track them into Church. The “read- 
ing aloud hour” becomes a treat to 
Mothers too when books are as well 
written as Mr. Kelly’s. 

The Knights of Malta come to us 
again with Clash of Arms* and 
many other knights. From Launce- 
lot and Roland down to Bayard, 
they clatter past. William the Con- 
queror; Hereward the Wake; King 
Richard and Saladin; William Wal- 
lace and Robert Bruce; John Chan- 
dos and du Guesclin; The Black 


42Illustrated by Angela Pruszynska. The 
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Prince! The reading of their names 
is romance in itself. Gallant gentle- 
men and true to their ideal. Mr. 
Grove presents them as they appear 
in excerpts from Mallory and Frois- 
sart, Kingsley, Scott and Washing- 
ton Irving; not forgetting Jane Por- 
ter, Miss Yonge and Conan Doyle. 
One can only add that if these 
gleanings taste good, the originals 
are even better. 

From the Eddas and the Volsunga 
Saga of Iceland and the Niebelungen 
Lied of the Germans, Mr. Baldwin 
has woven his story of Siegfried,** 
interspersed with the legends of 
Balder and Loki; Odin and the Val- 
kyrie. It is a handsome book and 
a handsome story, rich in tradition 
and wisdom and human feeling. 

Peter® takes us to Hungary 
where the royal family were on 
friendly terms with their loyal 
peasants. Peter, who had often 
gone swimming with the Prince, 
discovers the secret of the tunnel 
that leads to the King’s palace and 
foils a conspiracy. Hungarian 
names are not very easy for juve- 
nile readers; they are just as un- 
pronounceable for consultant par- 
ents but once they are ignored, 
Peter is a good acquaintance. 

Three generous and estimable an- 
nuals offer entertainment to boys 
and girls of many ages. John Mar- 
tin’s Big Book* is for the younger 
ones of both sexes. It has the kind 
of stories that John Martin knows 
how to collect, with amusing verses, 
many pictures, suggestions for 
games and articles that really don’t 
seem instructive because they are so 
interesting. In The Boy Scouts 
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Year Book** Lord Robert Baden 
Powell has made his own sketches 
for Pets o’ Mine and Lincoln Ells- 
worth describes the Last Wild Buf- 
falo Hunt. Those three thrice hap- 
py Scouts, who spent their holiday 
with Martin Johnson in Africa, tell 
of the lions they met while Charles 
Mayer contributes his personal ex- 
periences with man-eating tigers, 
wild elephants and orang-utans. 

No one who has ever walked 
down Joy Street** needs a second in- 
vitation to enter any of its doors. 
Number Nine is now open and in- 
side you will find as many pleasures 
as before. Compton Mackenzie, Al- 
gernon Blackwood, Laurence Hous- 
man and Hugh Chesterman have 
contributed their Christmas story to 
their younger public. Mackenzie’s 
this year is particularly charming; 
the pale little London girl who res- 
cues the blade of grass trying to 
force itself up between the paving 
stones and who finds in her dream 
that in the seed was an imprisoned 
fairy. There is a hilarious yarn of 
the schoolmaster and the donkey 
who change places for a day and 
Blackwood has a good _ surprise 
story of a conjuror. From the fol- 
lowing we gather that commuting in 
England is not very different from 
our own. 


“T sometimes catch the 5.15, 


From Cannon Street to Hither 
Green. 
It’s hither, thither, scud and 
scurry, 


And all is haste and all is hurry, 
The impact of our wild collidings 
Resounds and rings 

In tunnels dark and distant sid- 


ings, 
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Our cannonings, 

Our mirthless bumpings and re- 
boundings, 

Reécho far from our surroundings. 

Oh, it was right and it was meet 

To call this station Cannon Street.” 


For the educationally-minded, the 
most important book of the season 
is The Golden Road in English Lit- 
eralure.*® Besides the very read- 
able biographies, the excerpts are 
full enough to give one a very just 
idea of the author’s style and man- 
ner. Thus “Chanticleer” is given 
in full for Chaucer; Everyman is 
condensed for the Moralities and 
The Alchemist for Ben Jonson; 
there is the scene of Bathsheba with 
the farm hands for Hardy and the 
description of the pilgrim ship out 
of Lord Jim for Conrad. Our only 
criticism — or suggestion — is that 
the names of the writers and the 
novel or poem taken as an example 
are not mentioned under the title of 
the chapters. Both the format and 
the pictures are above the average. 
It is a book that one can’t pick up 
without stopping to read—a great 
deal more than one has the time for 
—as I have just done! Nor is Mu- 
sic neglected. In The Wonderful 
Story of Music® one learns—among 
many interesting facts—that Henry 
VIII. first organized a _ military 
band, that the clarinet, which plays 
the part of a violin in a band, was 
adapted by Sax into a saxophone for 
Napoleon III. The introduction of 
the O’Brien family who have a lit- 
tle conversation at the beginning of 
each chapter is not a happy addi- 
tion but the pictures are a great 
help to the text. By the way, when 
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next you hear or see a cornet re- 
member that it is the direct de- 
scendant of the ram’s horn that 
blew down the walls of Jericho. In 
pure story form and very good form 
too are the Young Masters of Mu- 
sic®! by the author of the Stories of 
the Youths of Artists of last season. 
Poor little Ludwig, how hard he had 
to work for old Herr Pfeiffer! At 
six years he was set down before 
the piano by his Father who soon 
recognized the potential genius and 
how many pleasant evenings might 
be his at the tavern could his little 
son’s talents be properly trained. 
When Ludwig was twelve, a twelve 
hour day of music was the usual 
routine. And then we find him be- 
ing routed out of bed at dawn when 
Herr Pfeiffer returning from the tav- 
ern himself, found an exercise ill 
done. But Ludwig grew up into 
Beethoven and perhaps the world is 
selfish enough to thank Pfeiffer. 
Handel, Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Liszt 
all appear and very appealing is the 
glimpse of Schumann and his meet- 
ing with Clara. We like Mrs. Rob- 
ert’s new book even better than her 
Artists. 

Made in France™ gives the story 
of the tapestries—Bayeux, Gobelins, 
Beauvais; the porcelain of Sévres 
which Louis XV. proclaimed as 
“One of the Glories of France”; the 
development from India prints of 
toiles de Jouy; and special chapters 
on Watteau and Lendétre who de- 
signed the loveliness of Versailles. 
Mr. Stewart’s drawings are partic- 
ularly good. Quite a remarkable 
volume is North America® which, 
under the headings of Roads; 
Houses; Animals and Plants; Gifts 


5illlustrated by Rowland Wheelwright. 
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from Earth and Water; The Land 
and its Workers, gives its readers in 
a vast variety of stories and facts 
and diagrams a most comprehen- 
sive and vivid picture of our conti- 
nent. One knows a great deal more 
about the twenty-five million homes 
in the United States — what they 
look like and how the people live 
when one has digested some of Mrs. 
Mitchell’s well presented material. 
And half of the United States lives 
in cities! 

It was some one who knows chil- 
dren who compiled Can You An- 
swer It?** It is a neat little book 
full of such good old timers as 


“Why is a dog’s tail like a sunrise? 
Because it is bound to occur (a 
cur).” 


If you have a little boy or girl of 
the right age, only you can appreci- 
ate what such wit means to them! 

The Child of Bethlehem comes to 
us in two special Christmas books. 
One, Heralds of the King,” is the 
story of the Nativity retold and pic- 
tured in rather banal form; but, 
wisely using the words of the Gos- 
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pels, the Petershams have brought 
their quite modern art to the service 
of The Christ Child. To us it is 
full of quaint beauty. Certainly the 
lambs and the two little donkeys in 
the blessed stable are animals that 
must engage anyone’s affection. 
The Virgin is grinding corn when 
the angelic message comes to her, 
but she is given a fine quality of 
young dignity. The scenes with the 
crowds are full of character and the 
aspects of the countryside will give 
children a real impression of the 
hills of Palestine. The Boy Christ 
at the end is seen surrounded by 
happy birds. 


Such are the books of 1931. Not 
quite so fine a collection as 1930. 
Why is it that so few of our best 
American authors remember our 
children? “To compose a fairy 
tale,” said Tolstoy, “a touching lit- 
tle song, a lullaby which will de- 
light dozens of generations or mil- 
lions of children and adults is in- 
comparably more important and 
more fruitful than to compose a 
novel or a song which will divert 
some men and women for a short 
time and then be forgotten.” And 
I think that Tolstoy was right. 


56Garden City, N. ¥.: Doubleday, Doran, Inc. 
$2.00. 


























CYPRUS AND HER HERITAGE’ 


By Prerre CRABITES 


ENUS sprang from the foam of 

the sea which beats upon the 
coast of Cyprus. This means that 
she was born in a bath. There are 
to-day, however, as far as I know, 
but four bath tubs in that island al- 
though it has some 350,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

One of these tubs is in a hotel at 
Kyrenia run by a Greek who, for 
years, was a cook in an Albany, New 
York, restaurant. The second is in 
the summer home of an American 
of Tammany Hall affiliations but 
who is now one of the leading busi- 
ness men of Cairo. I have not seen 
the other two. I presume, neverthe- 
less, that there is a modern bath in- 
stallation in the Governor’s resi- 
dence at Nicosia and another in 
his cottage on Mount Troodos. 
There may be a few more scattered 
throughout Cyprus, but this I cannot 
affirm. And, yet, I spent ten weeks 
on that island in 1929 and covered 
it from end to end, but not as a 
guest in private homes. 

This lack of modern conveniences 
and of adequate plumbing arrange- 
ments is characteristic of one of the 
beauty spots of the world. It does 
not mean that the inhabitants are 
suffering from hydrophobia. They 
are not. They strike one as being 
cleanly. What this absence of bath 
tubs emphasizes is the inadequacy 
of the water supply and the back- 
wardness of the Cypriotes. It stresses 


1Although this article makes no pretense of 
going into the political life of the Cypriotes, it 
will be of interest as affording a basis for a 
better understanding of recent events reported 
in the newspapers concerning a revolt there 
against British rule. 





the fact that illiteracy is rampant. 
And it also underscores the unspoilt 
charm of a land which prefers to 
vegetate rather than to progress. 

Cyprus is a British Crown Colony. 
It is an island in the Mediterranean 
Sea about 40 miles from the coast of 
Asia Minor to the North and about 
60 from that of Syria to the East. 
Its area is 3,584 square miles. 

Its present population is esti- 
mated at 350,000. Of these, some 
275,000 are of Greek origin. They 
are Christians and adherents of a 
Church which they call Orthodox 
and which the West styles schis- 
matic. They speak a corrupt form 
of modern Greek. There are said to 
be some 10,000 Armenians and Ar- 
menian refugees. Outside of Eng- 
lish officials and scattering mer- 
chants of various nationalities all of 
the other inhabitants are Moslem 
Turks whose mother tongue is quite 
a good version of Osmanli Turkish. 

Any one who is prepared to put 
up with out-of-date hotels and with 
poor, but not necessarily bad, food 
would enjoy a visit to Cyprus. All 
of the more important sights of in- 
terest are located near the coast, 
and the best time to visit them is 
from November to April. 

The island is overflowing with ar- 
chitectural treasures, romance and 
beautiful scenery. It combines clas- 
sical gems, byzantine jewels, and 
masterpieces of Gothic art, all gath- 
ered together in a medieval setting 
and framed in a Turkish mold. 

And the hotels are not so bad 
after all because Englishmen exact 
clean beds, plenty of towels, an 
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abundance of hot water and polite 
service. Moreover, the Kyrenia ho- 
tel, where the Greek who knew and 
admires Al. Smith holds out, sets an 
admirable table. He serves the best 
American dishes on the Eastern side 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Englishmen love their afternoon 
tea. He has taught them to eat muf- 
fins and doughnuts which melt away 
in one’s mouth and which do not 
sink. It really hurt my sense of the 
fitness of things to feel that his 
American citizenship has lapsed. He 
is really an Ambassador of good 
will addressing his message to stom- 
achs in a land where cooking is a 
lost art. 

The fame of Cyprus precedes the 
dawn of history for it was on the 
summit of Mount Olympus that gods 
and goddesses met in solemn con- 
clave. Paphos was the best known 
of the Cypriote cities of classical 
days. It was there that Venus arose 
from the wave. I sought to locate 
the spot but I could not find it. I 
did see, nevertheless, large drifts of 
white foam suggesting the landing 
of the foam-born goddess. 

The outstanding interest of Cy- 
prus, to the average man, centers 
around the period of the Crusades. 
It was at Limassol that Richard the 
Lion-hearted married a Princess of 
Navarre who has given her name to 
a giant Cunarder. The Turks turned 
into a prison the chapel where the 
Royal Chaplain made the twain man 
and wife. 

This historic edifice is still a part 
of what may be called the Limassol 
county jail. I wanted to see what 
remains of the altar before which 
Richard and Berengaria plighted 
their troth some eight hundred 
years ago. I considered it “shock- 


ing” to have to wander through 
felons in order to reach this his- 
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Luckily Cypriotes are a 
This jail is far 
is not in 


toric spot. 
law abiding people. 
from overcrowded. It 
Ohio. 

While I was in Limassol I heard 
of the legend connected with the 
tower of Kollosi Castle. It seems 
that a certain King of Cyprus had 
been very much smitten with a prin- 
cess and wanted to enjoy her favor. 
She refused. He insisted and prom- 
ised to reward her with the grant 
of as much ground as could be seen 
from the spot where he was en- 
deavoring to encircle her waist. She 
pleaded for time and led him to be- 
lieve that, if he were patient, she 
would yield. 

A few weeks passed. They saun- 
tered to the trysting place. A tower 
marked it. He was importunate. 
She led him up the steps. The moon 
was bright, the perfumed atmos- 
phere inciting and the princess cap- 
tivating. He had his way and she 
received her compensation. And he 
became so enamored of her wisdom 
that he married her and thus got 
back all of the peninsula of Kourida 
which was visible from that emi- 
nence and which her wit had won 
for her. 

This medieval skyscraper is 75 
feet high and has walls 9 feet thick. 
Three vaulted stories divide its 
height. The two lower ones are now 
used as a granary. On the first and 
second floors—or, as we would say 
in the United States on the second 
and third floors—are two of the 
most exquisite, large marble chim- 
neys that I have ever seen. If I 
could afford it I would buy that 
tower and the grain in it merely in 
order to get hold of those two in- 
comparable mantles. They are as 
majestic as they are beautiful. 

I fear that some careless ware- 
houseman may some day knock a 























hole in these forgotten triumphs of 
art. And yet, if I were to buy this 
plot of ground and pile of bricks 
which cannot command a price to 
speak of, a permit to export these 
mantles would probably be refused 
to me. On the other hand no one 
looks them up and to-morrow they 
may be irretrievably damaged. 

If Limassol derives its prestige, 
not from this Tower which few take 
the trouble to visit, but from the tra- 
dition connected with the great 
Plantagenet, Famagusta is the most 
interesting town in Cyprus. It is 
more or less God-forsaken, but, at 
one time, it was fabulously wealthy. 
The legend runs that: 

“Famagusta is the richest of all 
cities and her citizens are the rich- 
est of men. A citizen once betrothed 
his daughter, and the jewels of her 
headdress were valued by French 
Knights who saw them as more 
precious than all the ornaments of 
the Queen of France.” 

It is still a walled town. Earth- 
quakes and “the vandals who sold 
its stones to the builders of Port 
Said and Alexandria,” says my guide 
book, “have reduced the interior of 
Famagusta to a desert dotted with 
the ruins of grand buildings, civil, 
military and ecclesiastical.” 

The citadel, at the northeast cor- 
ner of the city, forming the princi- 
pal defense of the port is of early 
medieval origin. At the present day 
it consists of the remains of a 
square castle which is remarkably 
intact up to a certain height. No 
traces of any habitable chambers of 
any importance remain. The story 
is now current in Cyprus that it was 
in this citadel that Othello, the 
Moor of Venice, held sway. 

By moonlight these old walls are 
of entrancing beauty. Even under 
the glare of the summer sun they 
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make a lasting impression. They 
harmonize so completely with their 
environment because Cyprus has re- 
fused to progress. Modern plumb- 
ing would have disturbed that re- 
pose of mind necessary for the con- 
templation of such survivals of the 
past. 

Within this old walled town are 
the shells of many handsome 
churches. Towering above all is the 
Latin Cathedral of St. Nicolas, now 
a mosque. It was begun in 1300. 
Here the Kings of Cyprus were 
crowned Kings of Jerusalem. 

The sacred edifices which abound 
in this neighborhood are made 
doubly romantic by the fact that 
most of them are in ruins. The 
moonlight plays through the lace 
work of their Gothic windows and 
there are no roofs to mar the beauty 
of the effect. 

Nicosia, the capital, is a city of 
some 40,000 inhabitants. Its walls 
were originally four miles in cir- 
cumference. They were destroyed 
by the Venetians in 1564 and re- 
built shortly afterwards, but the cir- 
cuit was reduced to three miles. 
These walls are still standing but 
they are not as impressive as those 
of Famagusta. 

The ramparts consist of an earth- 
work faced with stone. They are, 
in places, 30 to 40 feet high. The 
top is level and is used as a walk 
and ride. The fosse is now planted 
with trees. 

In the middle of the town is the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia. It is a 
thirteenth century building. It is 
now a mosque. Neither this edifice, 
nor the other buildings of the city 
grip one’s imagination as do the 
sights of Famagusta. In fact one’s 
abiding impression of Nicosia is 
that it is a most forlorn place for a 
capital and that it must be nerve de- 
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stroying for such an intellectual 
athlete as is Sir Ronald Storrs, the 
Governor of Cyprus, to live in these 
surroundings. Luckily he is inter- 
ested in his work and in the arche- 
ological attractions of other parts of 
the island. 

Sixteen miles from Nicosia lies 
Kyrenia where that Greek with his 
one bath tub and his excellent teas 
holds forth. Five miles from Kyre- 
nia is the far famed Abbey of Bella 
Paise. 

This monastery was founded in 
1206 and is said to be the most mag- 
nificent creation of the Lusignan 
dynasty of Cyprus. It was designed 
on a scale and with a completeness 
worthy of its royal foundation and 
patronage. It is unlike anything 
else of the kind surviving in the 
Levant. The ruins are in a fair 
state of preservation. They are well 
worth a visit. 

The romantic castle of St. Hil- 
arion or Dieu d’Amour, towering 
2,200 feet above Kyrenia is of, per- 
haps, greater interest. It is of un- 
certain age. It can only be reached 
on foot. This fortified retreat on an 
eminence of difficult access, was 
made into a stronghold in 1268 and, 
seen from below, is most imposing. 

There are quite a number of 
buildings scattered throughout Cy- 
prus which are thus perched on 
high and which are more or less 
difficult of access. These struc- 
tures, if not ruins, are almost in- 
variably Greek Orthodox monas- 
teries. One of these, and perhaps, 
not the most important is that of 
Stavrovouni or of the Holy Cross. 

For many ceniuries the cone 
shaped mountain near Larnaca has 
been crowned with the present 
shrine. Referring to it, the Abbot 


Daniel, who visited Cyprus in 1106, 
wrote: 
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“There is a very high mountain 
here on the summit of which is a 
cross of cypress wood erected by the 
Empress Helena, the Mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, to drive away 
evil spirits and heal all diseases. 
She put into this cross one of the 
sacred nails of Christ. Manifesta- 
tions and great miracles are worked 
on this spot, and near this cross, 
even at the present day. The cross 
is suspended in the air without be- 
ing attached by anything to the 
ground; it is the Holy Spirit which 
sustains it in space.” 

I am not a member of the schis- 
matic faith so I was not shown the 
cross. The monks, however, were 
very kind to me. They wanted me 
to remain over and see the sun rise. 
I would have accepted had I not 
seen suspicious traces of insects in 
the quarters offered me. My fear 
of these unmentionables was so 
great that I risked my life driving 
down from that monastery in a race 
against darkness. 

My chauffeur had to negotiate 
thirty hair pin turns in a distance 
of three miles. Twenty-one times 
he was forced to reverse. To this 
day he cannot understand what 
frightened me into taking such 
chances on a narrow road. He 
would not have understood me had 
I sought to explain. 

And speaking of drives reminds 
me that there are few motor rides 
anywhere in the world which, mile 
for mile, equal those of Cyprus in 
interest, beauty and danger. One 
has on that island mountain roads 
which overlook the exquisite blue 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. There 
are drives which rival the Corniche 
of the Riviera. There are others 
which get away from the water and 
have a savage aspect. There are 
still others which skirt abysses with 




















no parapet of anything to separate 
one from perdition. 

I went to Cyprus primarily to 
economize. Troodos, where the god 
and goddess of mythology held their 
prehistoric conventions, was where 
I vegetated. It is there that the 
Governor of Cyprus transfers his 
summer capital. He has a house. 
There are also government offices 
and an army post. But the hotels 
are tented camps which spring up 
in the spring and disappear before 
the coming of the winter’s snow. 
These camps have not a single mod- 
ern comfort, but they have an out- 
standing advantage over the best 
hotels of Europe and America. Their 
guests are practically hand picked. 
There is no insolence of wealth. 
There are no harsh voices. There 
are the families of English army of- 
ficers and Government officials—a 
coterie of gentlemen and gentle- 
women. 

There were in 1929 four of these 
camp hotels at an altitude of about 
6,000 feet. Their arrangements are 
practically the same. There is a 
dining tent, a drawing room tent 
and large tents for families, small 
tents for one person and middle 
size tents for couples. Each tent 
has its own hip tub and guests are 
given plenty of hot water and heavy 
food. There is a government sport- 


ing club where all games are avail- 
able. 
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Cyprus is an agricultural coun- 
try. The handbook which I have 
already quoted says that “it is in this 
direction that the least progress has 
been made.” This statement is 
misleading. The tools are primitive, 
it is true, but labor is so cheap that 
these implements are not quite as 
inefficient as one might think. 

These farms need water. There 
is but little available. With this 
difficulty staring him in the face the 
Cypriote farmer does fairly well. 
He raises wheat, barley, oats, 
vetches, carobs, grapes, silk worms, 
olives, cotton, sesame, aniseed, lin- 
seed, hemp, beans, lentils and many 
varieties of fruit and vegetables. 
He also exports potatoes. Tobacco 
is now an important industry. His 
vegetables are succulent, and many 
of his fruits above the average. His 
oranges, grapes and melons are de- 
licious. 

The mineral wealth of the soil is 
far from negligible. Magnesia is ex- 
tracted on a small scale. Gypsum 
is quarried for flagstones and ex- 
ported. Good building stone is 
found. A considerable deposit of 
sulphate of aluminum exists near 
Leukara. There are also important 
chromium mines. Asbestos mining 
is a considerable industry. There 
is, in brief, pretty much everything 
except push, energy and pep, initia- 
tive, enterprise and capital — and 
modern plumbing. 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. AGAMEMNON TURNED PURITAN 


**TS this dwelling doomed to see ail 
woes? 

Had Sophocles been able to look 
into the faces of the audience wan- 
ly leaving Mr. O’Neill’s paraphrase 
of the old trilogy, he would have 
read there more than the answer. 
For over five hours they have been 
made the confidantes of five de- 
spairing and despicable human be- 
ings. Paganism had far milder and 
nobler outlines than the Puritanism 
here depicted. A<schylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides have all written the 
tragedy of the House of Atreus but 
the tragedy of the House of Mannon 
is more stark. 

The modern Agamemnon is 
Ezra Mannon, a General in Grant’s 
Army, who returns after Appomat- 
tox to his Clytemnestra, the lovely 
half French Christine. Agisthus in 
the present case is a sea Captain 
and the General’s first cousin but 
repudiated by the Mannons on ac- 
count of his Mother who was a maid 
servant. Lavinia and Orin Mannon 
are the Electra and Orestes. Cas- 
sandra is not. Lavinia is a sullen, 
brooding girl who worships her Fa- 
ther and has always disliked her 
Mother who lavishes all her caresses 
on Orin. The murder, of which we 
are spectators, is perpetrated in the 
Mannon bedroom when Christine, 
driven to desperation by the suspi- 
cions and threats of Lavinia, admin- 
isters a fatal dose to her gray-haired 
husband during a heart attack. 
This is the finale of Part L, called 
“The Homecoming.” 





In Part Il., “The Hunted,” Orin 
returns, a morbid, modern hero, full 
of Mother complexes and pacifism. 
His Father’s sudden death cheers 
him—just a littlhe—but when he 
hears of the sea captain, Adam 
Brant, selfish jealousy tears his 
heart and after trailing his Mother 
to her rendezvous on the Clipper 
Ship in Boston, he shoots her lov- 
er in his cabin and hurries home 
to taunt her. Mrs. Mannon’s 
suicide marks the close of “The 
Hunted.” 

Part III. is a year later. Lavinia 
and Orin have been to the South 
Seas. Lavinia has softened and 
taken on some of her Mother’s 
charm but Orin, pursued by the 
Furies, is now filled with unholy 
jealousy for his sister. He tries to 
prevent her approaching marriage 
but is driven into following his 
Mother. Lavinia determines to 
tread over her ghosts to happiness; 
but always they rise between. She 
echoes Euripides: 


“T cried in my heart for love; 
What dancing waiteth me now? 
What love that shall kiss my 
brow? 
Nor blench at the brand thereof?” 


Her lover recoils from her. She en- 
ters the House of Mannon to die 
with its curses. The door slams 
shut on her and “The Haunted.” 
The Greeks found more charity 
both in gods and men than the mod- 
ern Pagan. Pallas Athene with 





























Apollo rescues Orestes in The Furies 
of AZschylus and removes the curse 
from his family. The same great 
goddess appears to punctuate a be- 
nignant close for Euripides’ Iphige- 
nia in Tauris when Orestes wins his 
salvation by bringing back to At- 
tica his lost sister and a sacred im- 
age of Artemis. It was Sophocles, 
whom Euripides copied, in empha- 
sizing the character of Electra, but 
the Orestes of Sophocles is no sub- 
ject for the Furies but a sanguine, 
normal young man who is positive 
that “the judgment of the sword 
should come straightway to all law- 
less deeds.” 


“Oh, House of Atreus, through 
how many sufferings hast thou 
come forth at last in freedom, 
crowned with good by this day’s en- 


99 


terprise! 


lustily shout the chorus when the 
Queen and A2gisthus lie dead. 

It must also be remembered that 
Clytemnestra in the sacrifice of her 
lovely Iphigenia by Agamemnon 
had some grounds, other than lust, 
in her murder. Nor did the Greek 
Orestes ever harbor the unholy de- 
sires of Orin. It has remained for 
the twentieth century to rewrite the 
old story without a trace of charity, 
nobility or religion. 

We have always had faith in the 
outcome of O'Neill because he has 
recognized unflinchingly the differ- 
ence between right and wrong and 
never failed to see that s-I-N spells 
sin. But after all even sinners have 
souls and there is something else in 
the world besides sinning. Disinte- 
gration resolves itself into integra- 
lion in the formula of evolution. 
Were there no constructive element 
lurking in the roots of human trag- 
edies, mankind would long ago have 
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perished. Had the modern Electra 
learned at the end a way to open for 
herself the door of life, there would 
be better justification for her story. 
Realism not sentiment demands 
that in every wheat field there be 
something beyond tares. Mourning 
Becomes Electra is great drama, 
written with a subtle grandeur and 
penetration; it has sustained ten- 
sion, construction and logic but—it 
misses Olympus. A great tragedy 
must have a broader view. It must 
shun the morbid in nobility of out- 
look. 

So far as the production is con- 
cerned, praise must be superlative. 
In the pillared house of the Man- 
nons, Robert Edmond Jones has 
shadowed the austerity of Atreus. 
The green front door with its 
knocker becomes as ominous as the 
great brass portals of the Agamem- 
non. The doorway in the Mannon 
drawing room frames with sepul- 
chral dignity the black robed figure 
of Lavinia. And how full of fore- 
boding is the straight and stern 
young Lavinia of Miss Alice Brady! 
For once she has a part worthy of 
her force. Her quiet dominance is 
as magnificent in its way as the 
gliding grace of Nazimova as Chris- 
tine with her lies, her passion and 
despair. Earle Larimore as Orin 
powerfully completes the unhappy 
trio. 

The modern trilogy reéchoes but 
one refrain from the ancient chorus, 


“Oh, House that has hated sore—” 


Hate is an ugly word. 

The tragedy of the House of 
Atreus has been written by A®schy- 
lus in Agamemnon, The Libation 
Bearers, The Furies; Sophocles in 
Electra; Euripides in Iphigenia in 
Aulis, Electra, Iphigenia in Tauris. 
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Il. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


HAMLET by William Shakespeare 
and Norman Bel Geddes. Though 
there have been many witty and bit- 
ing remarks made about this pro- 
duction, no doubt Mr. Shakespeare 
would have been very much inter- 
ested himself in the work of his new 
collaborator. As for ourselves de- 
spite anything we may say against 
it, we find that what we most want 
to do is to see it over again several 
times for it is really as impossible 
to review severely any intelligent 
version of Hamlet as to criticize 
harshly one’s best friend in a new 
hat. In the first place it is infinite- 
ly modern—very much more so 
than the Hamlet in Modern Dress. 
Mr. Geddes has speeded it up to the 
tempo of present melodrama. As 
the only change of scene is effected 
by the lighting, there are practical- 
ly no pauses. But what lighting! 
For the first time in the dramatic 
world the ghost appears out of no- 
where and fades before one’s in- 
credulous eyes into thin air. The 
architectural values of the stage are 
shifted by the turning of a switch 
and one fine composition after an- 
other follows in striking succession. 
In fact as Mr. Benchley trenchantly 
suggested the backgrounds are on 
too grand a scale for the cast. 

Mr. Geddes’ idea was not to have his 
Hamlet the solar system for a plan- 
et of great magnitude. What he has 
done is to have his system run away 
with its sun. Hamlet revolves but 
one is less involved in him than in 
his orbit. But one star alone of ex- 
ceeding brilliance transcends its 
firmament and that is Ophelia. The 
most radiant and loveliest Ophelia 
of our time. Her mad scene is the 
climax. It is said that Mr. Geddes 
had urged Noel Coward to head his 





cast. That would have been a most 
unique combination. Mr. Raymond 
Massey, we have heard, was the 
substitute suggested by Mr. Coward. 
Mr. Massey has experience and dis- 
tinction but not a prepossessing ex- 
terior, nor very clear diction. In fact 
in the rapid fire of his repartee it is 
sometimes hard to hear him. All 
the longer speeches of the play have 
been either cut or omitted except for 
the more famous soliloquies, and 
half of “To be or not to be” is said, 
for some reason, offstage. Hamlet 
himself repeats the Ghost’s lines as 
coming from his own subconscious- 
ness; which is really rather felici- 
tous for too often the Ghost is one 
of the economies of the salary list. 
The weakness comes when his 
“Swear!” should echo from below 
Hamlet’s feet. Instead of saving 
that scene with an exterior whisper, 
Mr. Geddes is true to his theory of 
the subconscious: The Fortinbras’ 
counterplot has been completely 
eliminated. So has Osric. Hamlet 
is never sent to England so that his 
ignorance of Ophelia’s death is 
quite inexplicable. Nor is_ the 
Queen permitted her exquisite ac- 
count of Ophelia’s drowning. As 
the present Queen could never de- 
liver it, that is not so regrettable. 
Laertes’ revolt and his tempestuous 
entrance with a rabble is made 
much of pictorially and for once 
Laertes is a really young brother 
and a very handsome one as he is 
Colin Keith-Johnston, the Captain 
of Journey’s End. From the same 
trenches, also comes Leon Quarter- 
maine with all the sympathy of his 
warm voice and generous kindli- 
ness as Horatio. The King, who is 
made to favor Henry VIII., is ade- 
quate except for his scene at prayer 


























when the background with its por- 
tentous shadow dwarfs him so com- 
pletely that it is pitiful. Mary 
Servoss—out of Street Scene—as 
the Queen is wholly wooden. The 
Polonius passes muster but while 
Ernest Lawford is alive why should 
Polonius ever be played by any oth- 
er? Ophelia’s burial is a beautiful 
Reinhardt pageant and the duel 
brings to a thrilling close a Hamlet 
shorn of some poetry, much psy- 
chology and most logic but a wholly 
magnificent spectacle, and as a 
melodrama Hamlet can’t be beaten. 
We hope you will go to see it and 
wonder if you will want, like our- 
selves, to see it again? —At the 
Broadhurst Theater. 


THE Roor.—Mr. Galsworthy has 
always been more interested in 
character than plot. In Escape he 
sketched the reactions of various 
types and classes to the hunted but 
integrated the interest in the per- 
sonal adventures of the hero. In 
The Roof he has tried a more dar- 
ing experiment; it is a study of hu- 
manity confronted with sudden 
death. There is no other common 
denominator than the fire that 
unites his little group—the visitors 
to a small Parisian hotel—in their 
ordeal. On the edge of eternity, 
men’s hearts are laid bare. 

Five times the alarm of the fire is 
sounded; five times we are forced 
to turn back the clock, as the action 
of the first and second acts and 
their six scenes are synchronous. 
This is an almost insuperable handi- 
cap for any surge of emotion, as 
every time one starts to mount the 
stairs to the roof, one is forced to 
step back to the next relay. That 
Mr. Galsworthy contrives to make 
his audience step forward again is 
to his dramatic credit. 
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The first act, with the struggles 
of the Honorable Reggie to learn a 
bit about life, in spite of the Major, 
is the most fluent. The four scenes 
in Act II. are in adjoining rooms 
but far removed in fact. The two 
wholly delicious little girls bind 
these divergent neighbors together 
in their mischief and are the intro- 
duction to their father who is al- 
ready looking death between the 
eyes in the guise of angina pectoris. 
This may sound like a_ rather 
gloomy scenario yet the charm and 
wit of the playwright lightens it till 
the last. The episode of stout Mr. 
Beeton chasing a mosquito in his 
nightshirt may be simple humor but 
it is good relief. There are no shirk- 
ers when it comes to the final test. 
Poetic justice is meted out full 
measure when Brice, who started 
the fire as a tipsy joke on the old 
waiter, gives his own life for Gus- 
tave. Yet although one knows that 
the Heavens open to him, it is a 
strong test of the nerves of any au- 
dience—perhaps of their faith in 
immortality—to leave him to the 
flames. Mr. Galsworthy can thank 
Mr. Hopkins for the production. 
Gustave and the little girls deserve 
a play to themselves. The Beetons, 
Reggie, the Major, the Nurse and 
the dying Lennox could hardly be 
better. It is a dramatic experiment 
of lively interest.—At the Charles 
Hopkins Theater. 


CyNARA.— 


“I have forgot much, Cynara! gone 

with the wind, 
Flung roses, roses 

with the throng, 

Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies 
out of mind; 

But I was desolate and sick of an 
old passion, 


riotously 
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Yea, all the time, because the 
dance was long: 

I have been faithful to 

Cynara! in my fashion. 


thee, 


I can well remember the flutter over 
Cynara when Dowson was discov- 
ered shortly after his early death in 
1900. One said to a young man of 
literary aspirations, “And what do 
you think of Ernest Dowson?” and 
then if he said “Oh, you mean the 
one who ‘flung roses riotously with 
the throng?’ ”’ one knew he was the 
right stuff. And now after all these 
years, Cynara is revived in a play 
that is as full of tragedy as Dow- 
son’s life but has also some of his 
wistful idealism. It is written with 
humanity and played with discrim- 
ination. The play is the story that 
Jim Warlock, the former successful 
barrister, tells to his wife in their 
exile in Capri and the epilogue is 
her reaction. No one person could 
bear the blame for all that hap- 
pened. To go back to the root of 
the evil consequences, it was prob- 
ably Clemency Warlock’s silly 
younger sister who had got herself 
in such a mess that Clemency right- 
ly felt that the only thing to do was 
to take her straight out over to the 
Continent for a month. Unfortu- 
nately Jim Warlock couldn’t go 
with them. He and Clemency had 
love and happiness and every pos- 
sibility before them and then the 
very kind of temptation, that Jim 
was certain he could avoid, blew in- 
nocently into his orbit and tragedy 
came and was concluded in the 
sudden fashion that it must be on 
the stage. In real life the tragedy of 


tragedy is that it takes so long to en- 
act. 

Warlock, after all, had not be- 
haved so badly as it appeared at the 
Coroner’s trial—which is a whole 
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lesson against private judgment of 
those who appear the worst of our 
neighbors; and it is another gener- 
ous touch in the story that the same 
Tring, who must be blamed for 
most of Warlock’s disaster, comes 
forward loyally at the end to help 
him find a new life in Africa. It is 
also Tring who shows Clemency 
how she cannot only forgive but 
love again. Tring has been given 
the smart lines to say and as it is 
Henry Stephenson who says them, 
they probably sound even smarter 
than they are. Phoebe Foster has 
the delicate quality demanded of 
Clemency and Adrianne Allen— 
from England—is a very real temp- 
tation. As Warlock, Philip Meri- 
vale has done nothing better. Cy- 
nara, though tragic, is never som- 
ber. Its variations of light and 
shade and continuously interesting 
story will probably assure it in New 
York, the success it merited in Lon- 
don.—At the Morosco Theater. 


CaucutT Wet.—tThe title is as 
poor as this very disappointing com- 
edy by Rachel Crothers. Miss 
Crothers has invaded the territory 
of Mrs. Wharton. But the modern 
Lily is a feeble shadow of the orig- 
inal, and the present House of Mirth 
an unconvincing one. And it really 
is a libel on the Hudson. For what- 
ever else it may be—hot, dull, con- 
servative—the Hudson is well bred 
and that is one quality that Caught 
Wet quite lacks. There are seven 
young people in the play and except 
for the butler and footmen, no 
adults. These young people have 
neither a nice vernacular nor good 
manners. In fact they are all of 
them obnoxious and very, very ordi- 
nary. The plot wavers between 
farce and melodrama. Miss Sylvia 
Field as the quondam Lily does her 


























very pretty best to redeem an im- 
possible house party. Perhaps if it 
had not been from the brilliant pen 
of Miss Crothers, Caught Wet might 
have seemed less rainy.—At the 
John Golden Theater. 


PAYMENT DEFERRED.—If you can 
stand a murder story, you will find 
in Payment Deferred some of the 
very best acting that you have seen 
for a very long time. It is an in- 
structive example of the fine struc- 
ture an artist may build out of 
rather ordinary material. William 
Marble is a fat white-faced bank 
clerk, domineering with his wife, ir- 
ritable with his daughter, always 
putting on a little more front before 
his neighbor than he can afford 
with the consequence that when he 
comes to add up his accounts, he 
finds himself in a very tight jam. 
That makes him all the more petu- 
lant and domineering and the only 
mitigating circumstance to the das- 
tardly crime that we see him com- 
mit, is that it was unpremeditated. 

So far everything has been calcu- 
lated to turn us against William 
Marble and certainly his betrayal of 
his faithful wife should lower him 
still further—if possible—in our 
estimation. Yet such is the agoniz- 
ing weight of conscious guilt that is 
shown to enshroud Marble, so per- 
petual the gnawing reminder of his 
sin, that imperceptibly pity takes 
the place of our just indignation. 
We can understand how it is that 
his wife when she suddenly guesses 
his secret, forgets everything but 
the abjection of his misery and 
takes him doubly to her heart. How 
Charles Laughton contrives to steal 
such sympathy is his art. His pan- 
tomime, while never exaggerated, 
transcends all need for words. 
Physically, nature has been no 
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friend to him. His face is round 
and actually pudgy; his figure stout 
and ungainly. Yet he raises the sor- 
did sin of the mean little clerk to 
the heights of great tragedy. In 
showing us the terrible depths of 
despair in the smallest human 
heart, we can better understand 
how the omniscient heart of God 
can know mercy for the meanest 
sinner. With Mrs. Laughton (Elsa 
Lanchester) as his little daughter 
and Miss Cicely Oates as Mrs. Wil- 
liam Marble, Mr. Laughton has out- 
standing support. The story has 
been well dramatized but the strong- 
est scenes remain those without 
words. One wonders if one could 
ever forget Mr. Laughton’s exterior 
should he play Hamlet. Lear and 
Macbeth must be demanded of him. 
—At the Lyceum Theater. 


THE CAT AND THE FippLE.—No 
wonder the little Dog laughed! 
Though we may not jump over the 
moon we must rejoice in this har- 
monious and “musical love story” 
as it styles itself on the program. 
It may avoid the term of operetta 
because it has dispensed with a 
chorus and offers instead a minia- 
ture opera of Pierrot, Le Pelerin 
Passionné. Kern and Harbac have 
chosen Brussels as their setting and 
nothing could be more delightful 
than the first scene on the Quai with 
the little stalls so reminiscent of the 
Seine. There is just the little white 
dog which ought to be there and the 
old women in bonnets with their 
knitting and their vegetables; an 
itinerant music vendor who sings 
his way through the play; two musi- 
cal students who promptly fall in 
love and a jolly finale when every- 
one buys some salad. As the hero- 
ine composes jazz and the hero is a 
disciple of the classics and their at- 
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tics are just across the street from 
each other, they have a musical ar- 
gument on their respective pianos 
which is one of the brightest parts 
of the evening. 

Bettina Hall is as graceful and 
slight as ever and Doris Carson as 
her irrepressible tap dancing sister- 
in-law is so naturally overflowing 
with the pure joy of living that she 
fairly stampedes the audience. No 
one has ever danced with more 
spontaneity—or more awkwardly— 
but what is honest awkwardness 
compared to the contagion of 
youth? If you have never known 
what it felt like to be a colt on too 
full a measure of good oats, Miss 
Carson will show you. Odette Myr- 
til with her violin is a sympathetic 
Pierrot. The sets are original; the 
scenes short; the spoken dialogue 
amusing and such songs as “She 
didn’t say Yes—She didn’t say No” 
and “La Nuit est pour l’amour” 
have many encores. Except for one 
rather protracted and unfortunate 
joke, The Cat and the Fiddle is com- 
pounded of gaiety and charm.—At 
the Globe Theater. 


Lean Harvest.—Whether life is 
worse with money or without is left 
by Mr. Ronald Jeans, the author, as 
an open question. We see Nigel 
work so hard to make his money 
that he has no capacity left to en- 
joy it. But his brother Steven, who 
has no money at all is no happier. 
Nigel’s refusal to settle down in a 
little house in a little suburb leads 
to his breaking his engagement, his 
going to London, his marriage to a 
far more attractive girl, his great 
success and his death from too 
much blood pressure. Devotion to 
business has cost him the fidelity of 
his wife and he leaves the fortune, 
that has been of so little service, to 
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Steven and Anne on whom, we 
gather from the last scene, it will 
also bring a curse. Apparently it is 
only in dreams—as Nigel dreams 
them — that happiness may be 
found. Mr. Jeans tells his fable in 
a series of interesting and clever 
scenes. The characters have vari- 
ety and the dialogue is smart and 
natural. 

Macgowan and Reed have assem- 
bled an excellent cast in which the 
minor parts are so well done that 
they stand out in good relief—as for 
instance the down-trodden husband 
who comes to the suburb to call and 
is one of the factors in Nigel’s jilt- 
ing of Anne. Vera Allen as Nigel’s 
neglected wife is beautiful to see 
and plays with restraint and force. 
Leslie Banks as Nigel carries the 
play along with him. His vitality 
assures his success from the first 
and his death scene, with the rum- 
ble of life dinning on about him, is 
a powerful moment. It is there that 
the final curtain ought to fall were 
Mr. Jeans as interested in his play 
as in his moral. Steven and Anne, 
beginning to disintegrate already as 
they come to claim their inherit- 
ance, add nothing to the play as a 
play and only a pessimistic tag to 
the fable. The sets by Simonson 
are just what they should be.—At 
the Forrest Theater. 


THe Sex Fasie.—There is but 
one encouraging fact about this im- 
portation from Paris and that is 
how much better we do such things 
in New York. Not only are the sets 
and the costumes in infinitely bet- 
ter taste and style but the level of 
the acting and the actors is much 
higher. The one exception is the 
Antoine of M. Victor Boucher which 
is not at all equaled by Ronald 
Squire. As Antoine is the center of 























gravity for the entire play this is 
serious. Antoine is the Maitre d’Ho- 
tel who pilots all his patrons’ frail 
shallops through the eddying cur- 
rent of worldly intrigues and am- 
bitions. Mr. Squire has a nice dry 
humor of his own but his waiter is 
no more a French waiter than Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain. Miss Helen 
Haye as the scheming Mother plays 
with a slow tempo of distress that 
is no enlivening to a very slim com- 
edy. Her family is not a nice one. 
Except for her South American 
daughter-in-law — who is Mlle. 
D’Algy with the most charming 
voice that ever pronounced a Span- 
ish accent — all the Leroy-Gomez’ 
and most of their friends are bound- 
ers. Jimmy marries an heiress so 
that he can divorce her and on the 
proceeds of her allowance unite 
himself with the girl who really 
loves him. Poor Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell is a bedizened old siren preying 
about for young beaux. Despite all 
its fine new clothes, The Sex Fable 
remains both dull and dirty.—At 
the Henry Miller Theater. 


New CHAvvVE-Souris.—There are 
still a few Russians in the chorus 
otherwise it is a thoroughly English 
cast who enact a story of Pushkin’s 
in eleven tableaux that are visually 
quite effective, but so far as dialogue 
is concerned sound like the long- 
winded improvisations of old-fash- 
ioned house-party charades. Per- 
haps they have been curtailed since 
the opening night. We hope so. 
“The Queen of Spades” is preceded 
and followed by two of the very 
poorest ballets ever produced. The 
bounding Slavs who interpret with 
so little grace or variety the music of 
Mozart and Offenbach seem certain- 
ly of another generation from 
Diaghilieff. Only Nikita Balieff re- 
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minds one of the Chauve-Souris of 
Katinka. There is as much of 
Balieff as ever in the flesh but too 
little of him before the curtain.—At 
the Ambassador Theater. 


Wonpber Boy.—If one had been to 
Once in a Lifetime and Five Star 
Final on the same day and then had 
a nightmare, the result might have 
been this disconnected phantasma- 
goria of noisy scenes and shouts. It 
is a rap at the Motion Picture in- 
dustry from the New York end of it 
with close-ups of how cinematic 
stars are made and remade over- 
night. Most of the humor concen- 
trates about the spacious dishonesty 
of the Hebrew executives which 
seems to delight their compatriots 
in the audience. It is nice that some 
one is amused by it.—At the Alvin 
Theater. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAYERS.—Miss 
Morrison is fortunate this season in 
having been able to procure the 
Theater of the Heckscher Founda- 
tion (Fifth Avenue and 105th 
Street) where every Friday after- 
noon at four o’clock from Novem- 
ber to May she will present a play. 
The plays will change every month; 
with Mrs. Burnett’s Racketty-Pack- 
etty House in November, followed 
by such alluring drama as The Re- 
luctant Dragon, Joan of Arc, Sir 
Galahad, Lady Gregory’s Golden 
Appie and Mr. Dooley, Jr.—a dog 
story. The subscription for the six 
plays is only $7.50 and $5.00, and 
single tickets may be procured for 
each performance. The actors are 
all professionals and the sets and 
costumes are new and especially de- 
signed. The Children’s Players is a 
gift that parents—particularly Cath- 
olic parents—should welcome and 
support. 














Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. January 


Granp Hortre..—This tense, stac- 
cato drama still holds one breath- 
less through its seventeen scenes of 
which one is regrettably unpleasant. 
The cast with Leontovich, Jaffe and 
others is one of the best.—At the 
National Theater. 


2. July 


THE Bann WacGon.—Sex and the 
Blues have both fallen off the mer- 
rily revolving stage where the As- 
taires romp through the Pare de 
Monceau and Tillie Losch has her 
charming waltz. The sketches are 
clever and the music unremittingly 
gay.—At the New Amsterdam The- 
ater. 

3. November 


THe Streets oF New York.—A 
super revival of Boucicault’s old 
thriller, full of timeliness with its 
Bank failures and hard times but 
carrying a really fine message of 
charity and played with infinite hu- 
mor by very clever people. Moffat 
Johnston, Rollo Peters, Dorothy 
Gish and Romney Brent all excel 
themselves, and young Mr. Wren 
with his engaging smile sings “Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines” to 
the cheers of a happy audience.— 
At the Forty-eighth Street Theater. 


THe Lert Banx.—In an untidy 
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bedroom of a cheap Parisian hotel, 
an expatriated American writer and 
his wife discuss their views of life 
with the result that the wife returns 
home with her son taking with her 
a visiting American, Mr. B.— while 
Mrs. B. remains to share the untidy 
hotel with A.— the writer. There is 
a great deal of talk, one drunken 
party, some dressing and undress- 
ing, careful characterization, clever 
playing by Katherine Alexander and 
long stretches of unmade bed and 
tedium for the audience.—At the 
Little Theater. 





THE House or CoNNELLY.—The 
gloomy picture of decayed gentility 
in the South and how the son of the 
family is finally redeemed by a 
daughter of the soil. There is no 
cheerful moment in the play which 
is sympathetically and, at times, 
powerfully acted by the members of 
the new Group Theater. Two 
cackling old Negresses supply the 
function of a chorus—one of the 
most uncanny features of this dis- 
tressing drama.—At the Martin 
Beck Theater. 


Tue Gooop COMPANIONS.—A 
cheery picture condensation of Mr. 
Priestley’s leisurely novel, with real 
motor cars, the jolliest possible rol- 
licking Ribsden Fair, a charming 
cast of good players and rapidly 
changing scenes.— At the Forty- 
fourth Street Theater. 























The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





YULETIDE LOGS AND CHRISTMAS CANDLES 


a poe of the most characteristic 
customs in Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, and parts of France, are as- 
sociated with the providing of, the 
bringing home, and the lighting of 
the Christmas lights and fires—the 
yule logs of England, the trefoir of 
France. 

In every country the _ special 
Christmas fuel must be of good 
wood, not unwanted forest refuse. 
England, especially in the North, 
preferred oaken logs, often the 
whole trunk of the tree, which 
should have been chosen and cut on 
the previous Candlemas day; while 
the birk tree of Scotland was also 
selected long before the winter sea- 
son, and dried thoroughly by strip- 
ping away all its bark. 

An ashen fagot (called “the 
mock” in Cornwall) was the Christ- 
mas wood of Devon and Cornwall. 
According to the tradition in these 
counties the first Christmas fire was 
lit in the Bethlehem stable by a 
shepherd boy, who seeing that the 
Holy Family was suffering from the 
cold, ran out, gathered ash wood— 


the only wood which burns freely in 
a green state —and soon made a 
glorious blaze. 

Whether yule log or ashen fagot, 
whether the wood had been chosen 
the previous spring or the week be- 
fore Christmas, it was not brought 
into the house until the Holy Eve. 
Then, everyone lent a hand, hauling 
on the ropes, for bringing home the 
yule meant the best of good luck for 
everyone. 

Many little superstitions cropped 
up in connection with the yule log; 
maids must not touch it with dirty 
hands, or it would never burn clear; 
children must not sit upon the log 
before it was burnt, though some- 
times presents for the junior mem- 
bers of the family were ranged 
alongside it. In medieval England, 
the respect paid to the log was so 
great, that if people passed it on the 
road as it was being dragged along 
to some house, they touched their 
hats to it, or presumably rather to 
what the log stood for,—for the 
friendship and goodwill that was to 
rule among the members of the 
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Christmas party, when the first 
sparks blazed up. And when the 
yule was brought in to a large house 
or castle, minstrels went before it, 
playing and singing carols; luckily 
one carol of the time of Henry VI., 
for the “Welcoming of Yule,” still 
exists. 

The ashen fagot was also greeted 
with great acclamation, but the 
bringing in and lighting of it merely 
started the fun of a Devonshire 
Christmas Eve. The Christmas fagot 
was bound with nine strands of 
pliant willow or hazel which caught 
fire first when the fagot was thrown 
on the hearth. As each burst 
asunder with a sharp report, the 
lord of the manor was supposed to 
bring in a fresh supply of cider for 
the company. 

Since the 


days of the Tudor 


Kings, yule log festivities in Eng- 
land have been merely a merry di- 


version, whereas in Catholic Brit- 
tany, Normandy and Provence, a 
certain amount of religious cere- 
mony is associated with the trefoir. 
In Provence, for example, the wood 
must be cut from a healthy fruit 
tree in full bearing. On Christmas 
Eve, the whole family, singing 
carols, go out to fetch itin. The log 
is then put on the hearth, on a bed 
of shavings and easily combustible 
wood. All the lights in the room are 
extinguished, and the head of the 
household says a prayer, first for 
the living members of the family 
who are present, then for those who 
are absent, then for the souls of all 
dead relatives, who are, by both 
Provencal and Breton, thought to 
attend these intimate domestic cere- 
monies. The “Our Father” is re- 
cited in unison, then the head of the 
house takes a sprig of box or olive 
which had been kept from Palm 
Sunday for the purpose, dips it into 
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the vessel of Holy Water held by the 
youngest child, and with a wide 
Sign of the Cross, blesses the trefoir 
in the Name of the Most Holy Trin- 
ity. The child holds two lighted 
candle ends which have been pre- 
served from last year’s Christmas 
Eve, and with them, kindles the 
brand of last year’s log and the 
trefoir of this. Occasionally the 
ceremony varies a little—wine is 
sprinkled on the log, a practice so 
old in France that it was mentioned 
by St. Martin of Braga in the sixth 
century. 

Thus the trefoir is lighted in 
Provence. In Brittany the brand of 
last year is used to kindle the new 
wood exactly when midnight is pro- 
claimed by the church clock. In 
Normandy, until the Revolution, all 
household lights were extinguished, 
and the Christmas fire lit from a 
light obtained from a special lamp 
in the parish church. In practically 
every country, it is held essential 
that the special wood burn until 
Twelfth-night, even if it means tak- 
ing the log off the fire every eve- 
ning, and smothering or extinguish- 
ing the flame. But in England, even 
on Twelfth-night, it was not allowed 
to burn itself out entirely. The 
charred end was saved to put on the 
fire on Candlemas day, and the last 
brand from this was kept to light 
the yule log the succeeding Christ- 
mas. Both the charred end of the 
log as well as the ashes should be 
treasured. The last year’s brand 
kept in the house is the best insur- 
ance against fire and lightning—a 
belief which lingers here and there 
in modern England, while as for the 
ashes—both in France and England, 
they are thought to bring fertility to 
crops and cattle, to cure childish 
complaints and alleviate toothache. 
Yule log customs, where they ex- 




















isted, were much the same in Scot- 
land as in England, with sometimes 
the superstitious rite of putting 
thick ash on the embers of the 
Christmas Eve fire the last thing be- 
fore going to bed. The ash was 
scrutinized early next day, and if 
the print of a human foot was 
found, it was believed that death 
would overtake some member of the 
family during the coming year. 

In some fishing ports of the 
North and Northeast of Scotland, 
the clavie is carried in procession 
on Christmas Eve. The clavie is 
fire inclosed in a barrel or cresset, 
which is borne triumphantly to 
some designated spot. It is then 
generally consumed with great 
éclat, and its embers afterwards, 
scrambled for by the crowd. The 
procession of the clavie resembles 
the practice of the Breton and Nor- 
man farmers who with their fami- 
lies march around orchards and 
fields and stables on Christmas Eve 
with lighted torches, in the belief 
that obnoxious insect pests and cat- 
tle diseases are thus exorcised. The 
Scottish fire clavies are also held 
to have a purifying effect, scaring 
away witches and evil spirits, who, 
according to some folk beliefs, are 
very much in evidence during the 
Christmas season. 

Turning to the more unsophisti- 
cated countries of the Balkan states, 
one finds the ceremony of bringing 
in the Christmas log accompanied 
by quaint and rather superstitious 
customs. Here the logs are cut and 
carried into the house before dawn 
on Christmas morning between two 
rows of people holding lighted 
candles. The head of the house 
brings it in himself and as he en- 
ters the door, corn and wine is 
sprinkled on him and on the log. 
And later on, when the wood is 
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kindled, the first visitor to the house 
is careful to bring wheat hidden in 
his glove. This is thrown on the 
threshold with the words “Christ is 
born.” One of the children of the 
house responds with the answer, 
“He is born indeed,” and at the 
same time throws corn on the visi- 
ter, who stirring up the glowing log 
to make it burn brightly, wishes 
good luck to the house, farms, and 
all therein. 


In memory of the star of Bethle- 
hem, medieval England put the 
great Yuletide or Christmas candle 
up in church, set it on the supper 
table of every home, on Christmas 
Eve, relighting it every night until 
Twelfth-day closed the Christmas 
season. It was lit in court and col- 
lege as well as in the cottage, being 
at one time as popular in England 
as it still is in the rural parts of Ire- 
land to-day. St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, still possesses the great stone 
candlestick with an Agnus Dei 
carved on it, in which was set the 
Yuletide candle for the fellows’ and 
undergraduates’ feasting. Though 
the use of it in church and court 
probably died out soon after the 
“Reformation,” large Christmas 
candles were seen in the homes of 
middle-class and poorer people un- 
til recently, for until gas and elec- 
tric light became the universal 
means of domestic lighting, grocers 
gave their customers large packets 
of special Yuletide candles. And 
even in the nineteenth century, vil- 
lage children in Lancashire pre- 
sented their schoolmaster with one 
candle each, on the last day of the 
term. Another curious candle cus- 
tom was prevalent in a Shropshire 
mining village until well into the 
nineteenth century, when on Christ- 
mas Eve, miners carried about the 
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streets, small boards in which were 
fixed a number of small lighted 
candles. 

A memory of the candles illumi- 
nating altars and crib at Midnight 
Mass, seems to have lingered on 
among the country people of some 
Protestant lands, long after the 
memory of the Mass itself had 
faded. In Wales, which is on the 
whole a strictly Protestant country, 
until the middle or end of the nine- 
teenth century, a service called 
Dawn (Plygain) was held in many 
Welsh Episcopal churches about 4 
o'clock on Christmas morning. 
Young men carrying lighted torches 
accompanied the minister from his 
house to the church, brilliantly lit 
up for the occasion with numerous 
colored candles. The service itself 
might be a celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, or it might be chiefly of 
carol singing. 

In the Isle of Man, too, on Christ- 
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mas Eve—called Mary’s Eve, as in 
some other Celtic districts—was a 
carol service in which each singer, 
as he or she sang, held a lighted 
candle. When the candle went out, 
the carol stopped. Scandinavia also 
has similar customs of churches 
brilliantly lit up by candles for 
services held on Christmas Eve. Do- 
mestic candles of great size are lit 
in the farmstead, but appear to sym- 
bolize nothing except a superstitious 
foretelling of the length of the mas- 
ter’s or mistress’ life. 

But in Ireland — where by the 
way, the yule log was never seen— 
the Christmas candle shines brightly 
from every window in the country 
(and also in the Irish working-class 
districts of many English and Welsh 
towns) proclaiming to the world 
that this is Christmas Eve, and in 
this house is welcome for Our Lady 
and her Child. 

F. M. VERRALL. 




















THE FAITH AND CAPITALISM 


Ir there is one mark more strik- 
ing than another about the Cath- 
olic Church it is its intellectual 
freedom. 

The moment a Catholic goes out- 
side and lives with people not un- 
der the influence of the Church he 
finds himself in an atmosphere of 
intellectual convention which to a 
man of Catholic habit is stifling... . 

People outside the Catholic at- 
mosphere seem to take as a matter 
of course the intellectual fashion of 
their time; and never, within my ex- 
perience, at least, go to first prin- 
ciples and ask themselves why they 
accept that fashion. One comes 
across this tiresome petrifying of 
the intellect in all directions. In the 
acceptation of majorities, for exam- 
ple; in the swallowing whole of of- 
ficial history; in the blind acquies- 
cence in the right of the State to 
take control of education; in the 
bland repetition of newspaper sci- 
ence and newspaper politics. An 
excellent instance is the attitude to- 
wards miracle. Mention an histor- 
ical miracle, and the man unfamil- 
iar with Catholic truth denies it at 
once: without consideration of the 
evidence. But when you are dis- 
cussing with Catholics an historical 
event in which the marvellous may 
have entered you get free discus- 
sion, one man saying he believes in 
the miracle and giving his reasons, 
another saying he does not and giv- 
ing his reasons; while for the most 
part those who take one side or the 
other at least imply their first prin- 
ciples and often state them. 
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It is all part of the modern proc- 
ess which others than Catholics are 
beginning to realise, that, outside 
the Faith, men are abandoning rea- 
son. 

Now one of the consequences of 
this intellectual freedom produced 
in the mind by the influence of the 
Faith is that Catholics may and do 
hold an infinity of positions upon 
matters where the general trend of 
Catholicism is manifest, but where 
there has been as yet no theological 
definition, or where in the nature of 
things there can be none. 

The most important of these in 
temporal matters to-day is the atti- 
tude of the Catholic towards Indus- 
trial Capitalism. .. . 

We all admit that in theory there 
is no precise logical definable con- 
flict between Industrial Capitalism 
and the Church. In practice we all 
tolerate, and many of us praise, In- 
dustrial Capitalism in its effects, 
while none of us can join its mod- 
ern organised enemies because its 
modern organised enemies proclaim 
a doctrine—to wit, the immorality 
of private property—which is in di- 
rect contradiction to Catholic mor- 
Ge os 

If we go behind the external phe- 
nomena and look at the workings of 
the mind we find the disagreement 
between Catholicism and Industrial 
Capitalism vivid and permanent. 
There is something irreconcilable 
between the one and the other. 
There is the point of Usury, there is 
the all important point of the Just 
Price, there is the point of the 
“Panis Humanus,”’ —man’s daily 
bread, the right possessed by the 
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human being according to Catholic 
doctrine to live, and to live decent- 
ly. There is the whole scheme of 
Catholic morals in the matter of 
justice, and particularly of justice 
in negotiation. There is even, if 
you will consider the matter with 
an active intelligence, underlying 
the whole affair the great doctrine 
of Free Will. For out of the doc- 
trine of Free Will grows the prac- 
tice of diversity, which is the dead- 
ly enemy of mechanical standardi- 
sation, wherein Industrial Capital- 
ism finds its best opportunity; and 
out of the doctrine of Free Will 
grows the revolt of the human spirit 
against restraint of will by that 
which has no moral authority to re- 
strain it; and what moral authority 
has mere money?... 

Everything about Industrial Capi- 
talism—its ineptitude, its vulgarity, 
its crying injustice, its dirt, its pro- 
claimed indifference to morals 
(making the end of man an accu- 
mulation of wealth, and of labour 
itself an inhuman repetition with- 
out interest and without savour) is 
at war with the Catholic spirit... . 

Catholics are for ever in our time 
—or at least the more intelligent of 
them—seeking a way out. They 
are like men who find themselves in 
prison, who are forbidden by their 
very nature to break through the 
walls of that prison, but who grope 
for an exit of some kind, who are 
sure that somewhere they can find a 
door. Over and over again through 
the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries there have been Catholic 
efforts to escape from the injustice 
and degradations of Industrial Cap- 





italism. Hitherto they have led to 
nothing. ... 
If we are to attack Industrial 


Capitalism we must do so because 
we are keeping in mind very clear- 
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ly and continually the truth that re- 
ligion is the formative element in 
any human society. Just as Indus- 
trial Capitalism came out of the 
Protestant ethic, so the remedy for 
it must come out of the Catholic 
ethic. In other words, we must 
make the world Catholic before we 
can correct it from the evils into 
which the denial of Catholicism has 
thrown it. 

Consider what happened to the 
institution of slavery. The Church, 
when it began on earth its militant 
career, found slavery in possession. 
The antique world was a servile 
state; the civilized man of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization based his 
society upon slavery; so did (this 
must always be insisted upon be- 
cause our text-books always forget 
it) the barbarian world outside. 

There were plenty of revolts 
against that state of affairs; there 
was to our knowledge one huge ser- 
vile war, and there was protest of 
every kind by the philosophers and 
by individuals. But they had no 
success. Success in this field, 
though it came very slowly, was due 
to the conversion of the Roman Em- 
pire to Catholicism. 

The Church did not denounce 
slavery, it accepted that institution. 
Slaves were told to obey their mas- 
ters. It was one of their social 
duties, as it was the duty of the 
master to observe Christian charity 
towards his slave. It was part of 
good works (but of a rather heroic 
kind) to give freedom in bulk to 
one’s slaves. But it was not an ob- 
ligation. Slavery only disappeared 


after a process of centuries, and it 
only disappeared through the grad- 
ual working of the Catholic doc- 
trine upon the European mind and 
through the incompatibility of that 
doctrine with such treatment of 


























one’s fellow men as was necessary 
if the discipline of servitude were to 
remain efficient. The slave of pa- 
gan times was slowly transformed 
into the free peasant, but he was not 
declared free by any definite doc- 
trine of the Church, nor at any stage 
in the process would it have entered 
into the Catholic mind of the day to 
have said that slavery was in itself 
immoral. The freedom of the peas- 
ant developed as the beauty of ex- 
ternal art developed in its Christian 
form, through the indirect working 
of the Catholic ethic. 

In the absence, the gradual de- 
cline (where it is declining) of the 
Catholic ethic, slavery is coming 
back. Anyone with eyes to see can 
watch it coming back slowly but 
certainly—like a tide. Slowly but 
certainly the proletarian, by every 
political reform which secures his 
well-being under new rules of in- 
surance, of State control in educa- 
tion, of State medicine and the rest, 
is developing into the slave, leaving 
the rich man apart and free. Aill 
industrial civilization is _ clearly 
moving towards the re-establish- 
ment of the Servile State. ... 

To produce the opposite of the 
Servile State out of the modern in- 
human economic arrangement, the 
Church, acting as a solvent, is the 
necessary and the only force avail- 
able. The conversion of society 
cannot be a rapid process, and 
therefore not a revolutionary one. 
It is therefore also, for the moment, 
an unsatisfactory process. But it is 
the right process. There is a very 
neat phrase which expresses the 
whole affair, “in better words than 
any poor words of mine,” as the 
parson said in the story. These 


words are to be found in the ver- 
nacular translation of 
Testament. 


the New 
They are familiar to 
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many of us. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and its justice and 
all the rest shall be added unto 
you.” 

Begin by swinging society round 
into the Catholic course, and you 
will transmute Industrial Capital- 
ism into something other, wherein 
free men can live, and a reasonable 
measure of joy will return to the 
unhappy race of men. But you 


must begin at the beginning. 

—From Hiratme Betroc, Essays of a Catholic. 
By permission of The Macmillan Co., publish- 
ers. 


<< 
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THE PATRIOTISM OF PEACE 


THE modernization of the rela- 
tions between States is a political 
problem; but its success depends 
upon the establishment of new 
ideas and new methods in com- 
merce and still more upon new 
dominant conceptions of history 
and civilization in the schools and 
in the Press. Recent tendencies 
may deliver men’s minds from the 
“localism” which is the source of 
war. But in that case, it would be 
necessary to advance beyond the 
localisms of the nineteenth century 
as well as those of the middle ages. 
In the early industrial era localism 
took two forms—Imperialism and 
Nationalism. Imperialism was the 
tendency to look after other people; 
nationalism the tendency to look 
after one’s self alone. Internation- 
alism subsumes both: it is the prin- 
ciple that each must concern itself 
with the common interests of all. 

Conscious repudiation of impe- 
rialism and economic or other na- 
tionalism is unlikely. But men’s 
habits change more quickly than 
their ideas: and new tendencies are 
modernizing both the old imperial- 
ism and the new nationalism. The 
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unnoticed effects of recent customs 
provide a basis for the delocaliza- 
tion of habits. Dress is becoming 
more similar in many lands. This, 
no doubt, has many disadvantages 
but at least this advantage that men 
seem less forbidding, one to anoth- 
er. In most countries indeed most 
men never see a foreigner; and it is 
easy to excite fear or suspicion by 
pictures of strange clothing. The 
hostility of nations, as of classes, is 
often based upon bogies... . 

The airplane in peace-time 
“stretches” men’s imagination. Even 
those who will never travel by air 
feel distances less; and strange 
lands become only landing-grounds. 
The motor-car also crosses frontiers 
more easily than the railway train: 
and many more travellers can see 
many lands by motor-car. The 


radio has still more certainly the 
effect of bringing men’s minds out 


of localism. Men hear the music 
from countries whose language they 
would not understand. They learn 
to enjoy what foreigners supply; 
and so far no customs-tariff ob- 
structs the radio-song coming from 
abroad. 

The cumulative effect of all this 
upon policy and government cannot 
yet be estimated. It depends partly 
upon the conscious use in education 
or in the Press of the new attitude, 
which alone makes the new situa- 
tion intelligible and enjoyable. The 
changes in production and con- 
sumption, which have recently oc- 
curred, are affecting very deeply the 
outlook of the majority in all coun- 
tries: and whether war is to be 
made more destructive or peace 
made possible probably depends 
most of all in the near future upon 
the modernization of the economic 
system. 

The policy of peace in the rela- 
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tion between Governments, there- 
fore, depends partly upon education 
but mainly upon new conceptions of 
the purpose of increasing wealth 
and well-being. This policy of 
peace, however, is one which any 
country or people can adopt and 
maintain, without waiting for the 
whole world to be peaceful. It is 
not merely a policy of avoidance, 
but a policy of positive codperation. 
Such a policy is not a mere succes- 
sion of noble acts at crises; it is a 
settled habit of codperation in insti- 
tutions established for the pursuit 
of common interests. The greatest 
political discovery made by Western 
Civilization has been that the habit 
of codperation can be embodied in 
institutions which cover the whole 
habitable earth. However valuable 
the later contributions may be, 
which Africa and Asia may add to 
the common store of civilized hu- 
man life, nothing can diminish the 
importance of the fact that Europe 
discovered, not only America, but 
the world. For the first time in hu- 
man history, during the past cen- 
tury every race and every type of 
civilization has been in continuous 
contact; and in this latest phase of 
the new period, we are attempting 
to control and direct the forces 
which have been released by such 
contact. The policy of all nations 
is being adjusted, not merely to that 
of its immediate neighbors but to a 
world-situation; and the only work- 
able adjustment is the policy of 
peace. 

Coéperation in the institutions of 
organized peace, however, requires 
skill: it requires also the formation 
of new types of personality. Not 
only Cesar and Columbus, but also 
Nelson and Napoleon and Bismarck, 
are useless as guides or as models 
in a completely transformed situa- 

















tion. We need not men of the pu- 
gilist type which studies what in 
England was called “the noble art 
of self-defence” but men with the 
intelligence of scientists and the im- 
agination and sympathy of poets. 
But such men do not grow except in 
a society amenable to new ideas and 
fertile in creating them. That is 
why there is so much more hope for 
the future in America than in Eu- 
rope; for by a succession of acci- 
dents and not from any innate vir- 
tue, in America the abundance of 
natural resources, the absence of so- 
cial castes and the survival of the 
pioneering spirit, have caused flexi- 
bility of emotion and experimental- 
ism in daily habits. These are so- 
cial resources upon which the future 
can draw. 

The new types of personality 
needed will naturally appear in a 
society with a new dominant out- 
look. But this new outlook on life 
—this new attitude towards other 
men, must grow from the old roots 
of loyalty and affection; and the 
most deeply set of all emotional at- 
titudes is affection for what is fa- 
miliar. A man who lacks that is 
déraciné, a man without roots, dis- 
turbing and always dissatisfied. 
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The roots of each man are in his 
own land among his own people. 
But from that place a man may look 
out to see, not what he can take and 
hold but what he can give and how 
he can serve. To his mind his 
country will be great not in her 
wealth and power but in what she 
has done for the world at large. He 
will be patriotic, not because his 
country can win victories in future 
wars but because she can serve in 
the arts of peace. And he will de- 
sire peace, not as a mere security 
from foreign trouble but as the op- 
portunity for active codperation in 
the advancement of civilized life for 
common folk. The patriotism of 
war looks backward: the patriotism 
of peace, based upon knowledge of 
the services which one’s country 
has done for the world, looks for- 
ward to the still greater services she 
may give in the future. All genuine 
and unshakable internationalism 
grows out of the love of one’s own 
country, and from that deep root of 
affection for things familiar may 
yet arise an established, an over- 
arching, a flowering and fruitful 


peace. 

—From C. Detiste Burns, Modern Civiliza- 
tion on Trial. By permission of The Macmil- 
lan Co., publishers. 
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human being according to Catholic 
doctrine to live, and to live decent- 
ly. There is the whole scheme of 
Catholic morals in the matter of 
justice, and particularly of justice 
in negotiation. There is even, if 
you will consider the matter with 
an active intelligence, underlying 
the whole affair the great doctrine 
of Free Will. For out of the doc- 
trine of Free Will grows the prac- 
tice of diversity, which is the dead- 
ly enemy of mechanical standardi- 
sation, wherein Industrial Capital- 
ism finds its best opportunity; and 
out of the doctrine of Free Will 
grows the revolt of the human spirit 
against restraint of will by that 
which has no moral authority to re- 
strain it; and what moral authority 
has mere money?... 

Everything about Industrial Capi- 
talism—its ineptitude, its vulgarity, 
its crying injustice, its dirt, its pro- 
claimed indifference to morals 
(making the end of man an accu- 
mulation of wealth, and of labour 
itself an inhuman repetition with- 
out interest and without savour) is 
at war with the Catholic spirit... . 

Catholics are for ever in our time 
—or at least the more intelligent of 
them—seeking a way out. They 
are like men who find themselves in 
prison, who are forbidden by their 
very nature to break through the 
walls of that prison, but who grope 
for an exit of some kind, who are 
sure that somewhere they can find a 
door. Over and over again through 
the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries there have been Catholic 
efforts to escape from the injustice 
and degradations of Industrial Cap- 
italism. Hitherto they have led to 
nothing. ... 

If we are to attack Industrial 
Capitalism we must do so because 
we are keeping in mind very clear- 
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ly and continually the truth that re- 
ligion is the formative element in 
any human society. Just as Indus- 
trial Capitalism came out of the 
Protestant ethic, so the remedy for 
it must come out of the Catholic 
ethic. Jn other words, we must 
make the world Catholic before we 
can correct it from the evils into 
which the denial of Catholicism has 
thrown it. 

Consider what happened to the 
institution of slavery. The Church, 
when it began on earth its militant 
career, found slavery in possession. 
The antique world was a servile 
state; the civilized man of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization based his 
society upon slavery; so did (this 
must always be insisted upon be- 
cause our text-books always forget 
it) the barbarian world outside. 

There were plenty of revolts 


against that state of affairs; there 
was to our knowledge one huge ser- 


vile war, and there was protest of 
every kind by the philosophers and 
by individuals. But they had no 
success. Success in this field, 
though it came very slowly, was due 
to the conversion of the Roman Em- 
pire to Catholicism. 

The Church did not denounce 
slavery, it accepted that institution. 
Slaves were told to obey their mas- 
ters. It was one of their social 
duties, as it was the duty of the 
master to observe Christian charity 
towards his slave. It was part of 
good works (but of a rather heroic 
kind) to give freedom in bulk to 
one’s slaves. But it was not an ob- 
ligation. Slavery only disappeared 
after a process of centuries, and it 
only disappeared through the grad- 
ual working of the Catholic doc- 
trine upon the European mind and 
through the incompatibility of that 
doctrine with such treatment of 


















one’s fellow men as was necessary 
if the discipline of servitude were to 
remain efficient. The siave of pa- 
gan times was slowly transformed 
into the free peasant, but he was not 
declared free by any definite doc- 
trine of the Church, nor at any stage 
in the process would it have entered 
into the Catholic mind of the day to 
have said that slavery was in itself 
immoral. The freedom of the peas- 
ant developed as the beauty of ex- 
ternal art developed in its Christian 
form, through the indirect working 
of the Catholic ethic. 

In the absence, the gradual de- 
cline (where it is declining) of the 
Catholic ethic, slavery is coming 
back. Anyone with eyes to see can 
watch it coming back slowly but 
certainly—like a tide. Slowly but 
certainly the proletarian, by every 
political reform which secures his 
well-being under new rules of in- 
surance, of State control in educa- 
tion, of State medicine and the rest, 
is developing into the slave, leaving 
the rich man apart and free. All 
industrial civilization is clearly 
moving towards the re-establish- 
ment of the Servile State. ... 

To produce the opposite of the 
Servile State out of the modern in- 
human economic arrangement, the 
Church, acting as a solvent, is the 
necessary and the only force avail- 
able. The conversion of society 
cannot be a rapid process, and 
therefore not a revolutionary one. 
It is therefore also, for the moment, 
an unsatisfactory process. But it is 
the right process. There is a very 
neat phrase which expresses the 
whole affair, “in better words than 
any poor words of mine,” as the 
parson said in the story. These 


words are to be found in the ver- 
nacular translation of the 
Testament. 


New 
They are familiar to 
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many of us. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and its justice and 
all the rest shall be added unto 
you.” 

Begin by swinging society round 
into the Catholic course, and you 
will transmute Industrial Capital- 
ism into something other, wherein 
free men can live, and a reasonable 
measure of joy will return to the 
unhappy race of men. But you 


must begin at the beginning. 

—From Hiratme Beroc, Essays of a Catholic. 
By permission of The Macmillan Co., publish- 
ers. 
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THE PATRIOTISM OF PEACE 


THE modernization of the rela- 
tions between States is a_ political 
problem; but its success depends 
upon the establishment of new 
ideas and new methods in com- 
merce and still more upon new 
dominant conceptions of history 
and civilization in the schools and 
in the Press. Recent tendencies 
may deliver men’s minds from the 
“localism” which is the source of 
war. But in that case, it would be 
necessary to advance beyond the 
localisms of the nineteenth century 
as well as those of the middle ages. 
In the early industrial era localism 
took two forms—Imperialism and 
Nationalism. Imperialism was the 
tendency to look after other people; 
nationalism the tendency to look 
after one’s self alone. Internation- 
alism subsumes both: it is the prin- 
ciple that each must concern itself 
with the common interests of all. 

Conscious repudiation of impe- 
rialism and economic or other na- 
tionalism is unlikely. But men’s 
habits change more quickly than 
their ideas: and new tendencies are 
modernizing both the old imperial- 
ism and the new nationalism. The 
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unnoticed effects of recent customs 
provide a basis for the delocaliza- 
tion of habits. Dress is becoming 
more similar in many lands. This, 
no doubt, has many disadvantages 
but at least this advantage that men 
seem less forbidding, one to anoth- 
er. In most countries indeed most 
men never see a foreigner; and it is 
easy to excite fear or suspicion by 
pictures of strange clothing. The 
hostility of nations, as of classes, is 
often based upon bogies... . 

The airplane in peace-time 
“stretches” men’s imagination. Even 
those who will never travel by air 
feel distances less; and _ strange 
lands become only landing-grounds. 
The motor-car also crosses frontiers 
more easily than the railway train: 
and many more travellers can see 
many lands by motor-car. The 


radio has still more certainly the 
effect of bringing men’s minds out 


of localism. Men hear the music 
from countries whose language they 
would not understand. They learn 
to enjoy what foreigners supply; 
and so far no customs-tariff ob- 
structs the radio-song coming from 
abroad. 

The cumulative effect of all this 
upon policy and government cannot 
yet be estimated. It depends partly 
upon the conscious use in education 
or in the Press of the new attitude, 
which alone makes the new situa- 
tion intelligible and enjoyable. The 
changes in production and con- 
sumption, which have recently oc- 
curred, are affecting very deeply the 
outlook of the majority in all coun- 
tries: and whether war is to be 
made more destructive or peace 
made possible probably depends 
most of all in the near future upon 
the modernization of the economic 
system. 

The policy of peace in the rela- 
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tion between Governments, there- 
fore, depends partly upon education 
but mainly upon new conceptions of 
the purpose of increasing wealth 
and well-being. This policy of 
peace, however, is one which any 
country or people can adopt and 
maintain, without waiting for the 
whole world to be peaceful. It is 
not merely a policy of avoidance, 
but a policy of positive codperation. 
Such a policy is not a mere succes- 
sion of noble acts at crises; it is a 
settled habit of codperation in insti- 
tutions established for the pursuit 
of common interests. The greatest 
political discovery made by Western 
Civilization has been that the habit 
of coéperation can be embodied in 
institutions which cover the whole 
habitable earth. However valuable 
the later contributions may be, 
which Africa and Asia may add to 
the common store of civilized hu- 
man life, nothing can diminish the 
importance of the fact that Europe 
discovered, not only America, but 
the world. For the first time in hu- 
man history, during the past cen- 
tury every race and every type of 
civilization has been in continuous 
contact; and in this latest phase of 
the new period, we are attempting 
to control and direct the forces 
which have been released by such 
contact. The policy of all nations 
is being adjusted, not merely to that 
of its immediate neighbors but to a 
world-situation; and the only work- 
able adjustment is the policy of 
peace. 

Coéperation in the institutions of 
organized peace, however, requires 
skill: it requires also the formation 
of new types of personality. Not 
only Cesar and Columbus, but also 
Nelson and Napoleon and Bismarck, 
are useless as guides or as models 
in a completely transformed situa- 




















tion. We need not men of the pu- 
gilist type which studies what in 
England was called “the noble art 
of self-defence” but men with the 
intelligence of scientists and the im- 
agination and sympathy of poets. 
But such men do not grow except in 
a society amenable to new ideas and 
fertile in creating them. That is 
why there is so much more hope for 
the future in America than in Eu- 
rope; for by a succession of acci- 
dents and not from any innate vir- 
tue, in America the abundance of 
natural resources, the absence of so- 
cial castes and the survival of the 
pioneering spirit, have caused flexi- 
bility of emotion and experimental- 
ism in daily habits. These are so- 
cial resources upon which the future 
can draw. 

The new types of personality 
needed will naturally appear in a 
society with a new dominant out- 
look. But this new outlook on life 
—this new attitude towards other 
men, must grow from the old roots 
of loyalty and affection; and the 
most deeply set of all emotional at- 
titudes is affection for what is fa- 
miliar. A man who lacks that is 
déraciné, a man without roots, dis- 
turbing and always dissatisfied. 
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The roots of each man are in his 
own land among his own people. 
But from that place a man may look 
out to see, not what he can take and 
hold but what he can give and how 
he can serve. To his mind his 
country will be great not in her 
wealth and power but in what she 
has done for the world at large. He 
will be patriotic, not because his 
country can win victories in future 
wars but because she can serve in 
the arts of peace. And he will de- 
sire peace, not as a mere security 
from foreign trouble but as the op- 
portunity for active codperation in 
the advancement of civilized life for 
common folk. The patriotism of 
war looks backward: the patriotism 
of peace, based upon knowledge of 
the services which one’s country 
has done for the world, looks for- 
ward to the still greater services she 
may give in the future. All genuine 
and unshakable internationalism 
grows out of the love of one’s own 
country, and from that deep root of 
affection for things familiar may 
yet arise an established, an over- 
arching, a flowering and fruitful 


peace. 

—From C. Dettiste Burns, Modern Civiliza- 
tion on Trial. By permission of The Macmil- 
lan Co., publishers. 














Foreign Periodicals 


Tue Soviet CHILD 


Ir you should be in Paris on the 
occasion of a Communist-Soviet 
“Manifestation,” you will see, on the 
Pré des Lilacs, or whatever wide 
open space is selected, columns of 
men marching with military preci- 
sion, behind proudly carried groups 
of crimson flags, to the rhythmic 
chant, marking the time of the 
marching feet, “The Soviets! The 
Soviets!” 

Once heard, that chant, that war 
cry of honest working men moved 
by an ardent belief that the cause of 
the Soviets is their cause, will never 
be forgotten. “The Soviets!” In 
the ears of many workers to-day 
from the rice fields of China, and 
India to the tenement blocks of Dub- 
lin, of London, of Berlin, of Paris, 
of New York, the word Soviet 
stands for the passionately support- 
ed achievement of the workers of 
Russia, an achievement to be ex- 
tended to all the workers of the 
world. That is a faith preached 
unceasingly, persuasively, plausibly 
in all countries. The workers, es- 
pecially those of generous instincts, 
alive to the sufferings and disabil- 
ities of many of their class, fall 
easy victims to a _ propaganda 
against which, too often, they pos- 
sess no protective equipment. It is 
the object of the following pages to 
provide one piece of such protective 
equipment, by supplying an out- 
line, drawn from Soviet sources, of 
the work of the Soviet system as re- 
gards the child. 

“The main task of the proletariat, 
which is now in authority,” wrote 


the great Soviet leader Trotsky, “is 
to seize the whole apparatus of cul- 
ture,’”— an apparatus beginning 
with the child. As a matter of his- 
torical fact it was not the “prole- 
tariat” which was “in authority,” 
in Russia, when Trotsky wrote, but 
a small group of International Com- 
munists who called themselves, and 
still call themselves, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It is the results, on the 
children of Russia, of the system set 
up by this International Soviet Dic- 
tatorship, which are of such inti- 
mate interest to all countries to- 
day. What kind of child does the 
Soviet system endeavor to produce, 
as the ideal child of the Soviet 
State? 

The Soviet child is, in the first 
place, to be “delivered up, almost 
entirely to the State”; and the 
whole temper of Soviet authority is 
directed “towards breaking the link 
between mother and child.” This 
is the statement—not of an enemy 
of the Soviets, but of that sympa- 
thetic and highly equipped observer, 
Mr. Bertrand Russell (“Practice and 
Theology of Bolshevism,” pp. 66, 
sqq.). To disencumber the child 
from its mother includes, of course, 
the removal of the child from its 
family. A Soviet education special- 
ist, the Directress of Education in 
Leningrad, S. Lelina, writes :—“We 
must remove the children from the 
baneful influence of the family; to 
put it plainly we must nationalize 
them. From the earliest days of 
their life they must be reared in the 
beneficial atmosphere of the Com- 
munist Kindergarten and_ school. 
The task before us is to force the 
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mothers to give up their children to 
the Soviet State.” Even the march- 
ing songs of the Soviet children, 
sung in the streets, proclaim this 
starting-point of the removal of the 
child from the family :— 


“The Communist Party is our fa- 
ther, 
The Communist 
mother, 
Boom! Boom!” 


Party is our 


Having segregated the children 
from the “baneful” parental influ- 
ence, what does the Soviet State do 
with them? “It goes without say- 
ing,” writes Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
“that Communist doctrine is taught 
in schools, as Christianity has hith- 
erto been taught.” What is the 
Communist doctrine that the Soviet 
child will be taught to believe, fer- 
vently and passionately? 

First of all, the child will be 
The Thir- 


taught active atheism. 
teenth Congress of the Komintern 
(the dominant power in the Soviet 
Government) has laid it down that 
“from the very Kindergarten the 
child must be surrounded by unbe- 


lievers.” It is a penal offence un- 
der the Criminal Code of the Soviet 
Government to teach religion to 
children. All Soviet school-teach- 
ers are obliged to go through a full 
course of training in anti-religious 
propaganda, in accordance with the 
official statement that “religious in- 
struction only leads to the obscur- 
ing of the child’s mind”; and Soviet 
teachers are rewarded when they 
are successful in eradicating all 
traces of religious feeling in the 
children. In the official “A. B. C. 
of Communism” it is announced 
that parents must be prevented 
from implanting in their children 
“the poison of religion.” The ideal 
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Soviet child is one who writes in 
his diary such an observation as 
that quoted in Pravda of April 21, 
1925, from a child’s journal :—“My 
parents have had to bow to the new 
order; they no longer smoke the 
opium of religion.” 

Having cleared the child’s mind 
of religion, the constructive work of 
Soviet education begins. First, the 
child is taught to fight religion. In 
the schools the younger children 
are to be organised in groups of 
“Young Godless.” Religion must be 
fought “not only by words, but by 
deeds and example.” All the schools, 
and “Pioneer” groups (the “Young 
Pioneers” are the leaders among the 
Communist children of Russia) 
“must be transformed into bases of 
militant atheism,” declared the “All 
Union Conference of Young God- 
less,” held in May, 1930. Next, the 
Soviet child is trained to hate, and 
to hate fanatically and with emo- 
tion. From the very first year at 
school, children, aged 8, are taught 
the principle of class struggle. In 
their second year they are taught to 
hate priests, the rich, profiteers; the 
religion and the Press of bourgeois 
countries, whole countries; the lead- 
ers of foreign governments. “Down 
with love towards our neighbour. 
What we need is hatred,” exclaimed 
the Soviet Minister of Education, M. 
Lounatcharsky. This development 
in the child of the instinct of hate 
reacts, of course, in ways not in- 
tended by the creators of the new 
education. If a woman teacher in 
Soviet Russia reprimands a child, 
she can never be sure that a stone 
or a stick will not be hurled at her; 
if she punishes a boy by taking 
away his book, he shouts, “Give it 
back, or I will kill you.” 

Further, the Soviet school cur- 
riculum includes the premature 
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rousing of sex instincts. ““Question- 
naires” of the most incredible na- 
ture are sent out. Free love is open- 
ly applauded. Unnatural relation- 
ships among the children of the 
school are encouraged. A leading 
member of the Soviet Administra- 
tion, and one who has held ambas- 
sadorial rank, Alexandra Kollontai, 
wrote, in 1922: “Immorality in the 
schools is making satisfactory prog- 
ress.” Two years later, in 1924, a 
report read by M. Yaroslavsky, be- 
fore the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of Soviets, sitting in Moscow, 
stated that the custom was spread- 
ing “of practising abortion among 
quite young children.” One of the 


masters of an Academy in Moscow, 
writing of Soviet education, says: 
—‘“The boys and girls are herded 
together indiscriminately, and there 
is no semblance of morality.” .. . 
“Revolutionary morality dethrones 


standards,” writes 
are no absolute 
for the Soviet 


all absolute 
Trotsky. There 
moral standards 
child. 

The children of Soviet Russia 
grow up to hate God; to hate men; 
to indulge in every animal desire. 
But still the process of their devel- 
opment into the “new Communistic 
man” is incomplete. The whole 
mind of the child must be directed 
to the world of machinery. The 
main aim of Soviet elementary 
school-books, primers, reading 
books, and the like, is “to arouse the 
interest of the children in machines 
and their constituent parts, at a 
very early age.” The Soviet child 
has, in its reading books, no pic- 
tures of flowers, animals, and such 
“bourgeois idyllic” things; but only 
representations of technical objects. 
And, further, the children are 
steeped in Communist materialism; 
the “materialistic view of the 
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world” must be inculcated when the 
child is 11 years old; to this end all 
instruction is to be adapted. Again, 
a Soviet Education Act commands 
that “the whole work of the schools 
must aim at developing the proleta- 
rian self-consciousness.” Thus M. 
Shumski, Commissar for Education 
in the Ukraine, declared that “poli- 
tics must be the corner-stone in the 
up-bringing of children.” Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell tells us of a children’s 
entertainment, at which he was 
present, in Moscow, at which “the 
dances and poems performed had, 
nearly all, some close relation to 
Communism, and a teacher ad- 
dressed the children for something 
like an hour on the duties of Com- 
munists.” History and literature 
are taught as vehicles of Communist 
propaganda. The Soviet school 
hides from the pupils’ eyes every- 
thing that lies outside Communism. 
History is taught without dates, as 
Anno Domini is of course inadmis- 
sable; and is practically reduced to 
a record of revolutionary move- 
ments. Countless compositions are 
given on all themes connected with 
the ideology of Karl Marx. And, 
finally, the Soviet schools admit no 
punishment, with the inevitable re- 
sults, all moral and humane stand- 
ards having been destroyed, that 
scenes of wild violence break out, 
among the children themselves, no 
less than between the children and 
their elders. And, one last instance 
of the conditions of Soviet child- 
hood. A Medical Commission of the 
Soviet Public Health Department 
has reported that, in the industrial 
district of Moscow, 20 per cent. of 
the boys and girls, between the ages 
of seven and eleven or twelve, are 
drunkards; and 72 per cent. are ac- 
customed to drink. The children 
club together, and buy a bottle of 
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vodka three or four times a week. 
To sum up. The Soviet State 
aims at producing, and is produc- 
ing, children who deride the idea of 
God, and all religious acts; who are 
trained in the exercise of hate, a 
training which necessarily fosters 
violence; who are without any 
moral standards, and are at the 
same time precociously developed in 
matters of sex; who are steeped, in 
as far as childish minds can be so 
steeped, in materialism. The Soviet 
State is deliberately developing the 
evil forces latent in human nature. 
Should the Soviet aim be carried 
out, and the millions of Russian 
children be developed into “new 
Communistic men,” and women, 
then indeed the whole fabric of 
Christian civilization will be at- 
tacked by fanatical and militant 
armies, in comparison with which 
the hordes of barbarian invaders, 
before whom the civilization of the 
ancient world went down, would be 
but a handful and of no account. 


G. M. Goppen, in The Irish Rosary (Dub- 
lin), October, 1931. 





A BATTLE ROYAL 


Tue first thing to appreciate in 
connection with the Spanish catas- 


trophe is this: that the Spanish 
Revolution means a battle royal be- 
tween the anti-Catholic forces, or- 
ganised under Masonry in that 
country, and the Catholic Church. 
It means nothing else. It is not a 
struggle between ideals of govern- 
ment; it is not a struggle for or 
against democracy, for or against 
monarchy, for or against provincial 
self-government on the one hand, 
and centralisation on the other. It 
is not a struggle between poor and 
rich, nor, least of all, is it a strug- 
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gle between nationalist feeling and 
cosmopolitan ideals such as Com- 
munism. All these other matters 
of debate and conflict appear on the 
surface, but they are negligible com- 
pared with the central business, 
which is the mighty struggle be- 
tween the Catholic Church and 
those who desire to destroy her. ... 

War is declared in Spain be- 
tween the Catholic Church and those 
who are not only her opponents 
but her would-be murderers. For, 
make no error upon this point, 
wherever the Catholic Church has 
been, and in great part still is, the 
national religion of a people, there 
the enemies of the Church are never 
content with anything short of ex- 
terminating her teaching and her 
ideals, breaking up her organisation 
and stamping out from the minds 
and customs of the people, if it be 
possible, the vision of unseen 
things. ... 

Granted that this is so in Spain 
(as most people are now beginning 
to admit, and as very soon will be 
patent to everyone), granted that 
the Spanish affair is essentially 
nothing more than a death grapple 
between the Church in Spain and 
the powers of darkness, why do I 
call it the most important event of 
this year and one which will pro- 
duce effects of the first magnitude 
for more than a generation?... 

The reason is this; in the Europe 
which has succeeded to the Great 
War, two main forces are clearly at 
work. The struggle is between the 
traditional Catholic culture founded 
upon a peasantry with its strong 
forms of continuity and its adher- 
ence to the old set of morals, its de- 
fence of private property and the 
rest, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the twin forces sprung from 
the same root, that pagan indus- 
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trial system so clearly and forcibly 
denounced by Leo XIII forty years 
ago, and by the Sovereign Pontiff 
now ruling, and the equally pagan 
and even viler remedy for pagan 
industrialism which we call in its 
timid form Socialism, and in its 
more straightforward and more di- 
rect form Communism. 

Now if the Catholic culture were 
united, if the societies which re- 
tained it after the Reformation were 
of one stuff, and made the defence 
of their traditions their chief care, 
there is no doubt that they would be 
triumphant. For the Catholic dis- 
tricts of Europe are the most in- 
telligent, the most highly civilized 
and the most vital—but they are 
divided. Unfortunately there is a 
sort of spiritual civil war within the 
Catholic culture. Every nation 
founded upon that culture suffers 
from a violent division in itself be- 
tween those who maintain continu- 
ity with the Catholic past and those 
who are more eager to destroy the 
Church even than they are to pre- 
serve their own national integrity. 
The fate of that internal struggle 
going on within the body of tradi- 
tional Europe remains uncertain. 

Even in France, where the anti- 
Catholic clique have had _ their 
hands on the levers of official gov- 
ernment for a life-time, the issue is 
not yet decided, and the closest ob- 
servers and those with the best op- 
portunity for judging are still un- 
certain whether the attempt to 
eradicate Catholicism from France 
will succeed, or whether on the con- 
trary the reaction towards Catholi- 
cism will in the next few genera- 
tions restore the health of the na- 
tion. In Italy we have seen a par- 
tial victory for the forces of tradi- 
tion, but one which is still in doubt 
and breeding new difficulties of its 
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own. In Austria we find Vienna in 
the grip of the anti-Catholic forces 
—largely alien—the countrysides 
defending religion. 

Hitherto Spain was the monu- 
ment of strong-rooted, and appar- 
ently invincible Catholicism. The 
enemies of the Church pointed to 
Spain, her loss of power since the 
great days, and such defects as they 
discovered in her present social sit- 
uation, as a proof that the influence 
of Catholicism was fatal, at any rate 
in material things. Those who de- 
fended the Church read another les- 
son into the situation. They said 
that the Church had preserved all 
that could be preserved, and that in 
spite of many material disadvan- 
tages Spain had the healthiest and 
happiest and most dignified and no- 
ble life of any of the great western 
continental nations. 

Both parties were wrong. Both 
parties were misled by reading the 
past into the present, and by think- 
ing in terms of what they had seen 
in print, instead of using their eyes 
and ears in travel. There worked 
below the surface of Spanish life a 
ferment which could be used at last 
by the enemies of the national reli- 
gion—that hereby Spain had lived 
and without which Spain will die. 

When this anti-Catholic ferment 
broke out in Catalonia twenty odd 
years ago, we were told that it was 
but a phase of the Catalonian de- 
mand for Home Rule. It was much 
more than that. When it appeared 
in the writings of intellectuals, be- 
fore the Dictatorship, we were told 
that these were but the expressions 
of individuals, and that Spain as a 
whole was free from the poison. It 
was all a mistake. In Spain, as in 
France at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, as in Italy before 1870, as in 
Vienna before the War, the forces 
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antagonistic to religion were strong 
and growing stronger and ready to 
act. They seized their opportunity, 
and we see what has followed. 

Churches have been destroyed 
and defiled, no one has been pun- 
ished, not so much as an inquiry 
has been held. All the regular para- 
phernalia of anti-Catholic falsehood 
was trotted out, the wretched stage 
army of empty phrases and double- 
faced personalities, with which the 
religious struggle in France and 
Italy has long made us familiar. 
We heard about “Freedom of Wor- 
ship,” “Separation of Church and 
State,” “Intolerable interference on 
the part of the clergy,” and the rest 
of it. 

A mere letter from the Primate 
urging Catholics to vote in defence 
of Catholic interests was called trea- 
son, and now it is proposed to rob 
by violence all those citizens, men 
and women, who chose to follow the 
religious life. It is proposed not 
only to rob them, but to destroy 
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their organisation. It is absolutely 
certain that there will follow pro- 
posals for a monopoly of education, 
and equally certain that that mo- 
nopoly will be worked upon athe- 
ist lines. The issue is joined. If 
Spain goes, all the Catholic forces 
of the south, centre and west of Eu- 
rope will receive a blow. It will not 
be mortal, but under it they will se- 
verely suffer and be weakened. If, 
on the contrary, a national reaction 
sufficiently vigorous re-establishes 
moral health, there will be a corre- 
sponding advantage to the right 
side, not only in Spain, but through- 
out all our European body politic. 
And that is why I say that the issue 
of affairs in Spain must necessarily 
be of paramount importance to the 
coming generation in Europe. It 
will outlast the other modern crises. 
It will continue to affect all Europe, 
tipping the balance to the one side 
or the other. 


—Hirarre Betrtoc, in The Universe (London), 
October 16, 1931. 








LAS, poor President Hoover. 
Never since Washington have 
the people expected more of the 
man elected to lead them, and never 
has any chief executive proved so 
disappointing. Everywhere the cry 
is heard, “O, what a fall was there, 
my countrymen!” 

He was hailed as “the great engi- 
neer,” and the electorate imagined 
that somehow an engineer would 
make a better president than a law- 
yer, a small town editor, an ex- 
schoolmaster, or a professional poli- 


tician. As_ things 
Alas, Poor have turned out, we 
Hoover! could use a great en- 


gineer. Certain so- 
ber minds are suggesting a bond is- 
sue of no less than five billion dol- 
lars to be expended in federal pub- 
lic works. There’s a job that might 
tempt the greatest of engineers, but 
Mr. Hoover doesn’t warm to it. 

He was also recommended as an 
organizer, a master controller of 
enormous funds and forces in an 
emergency. Fate decreed _ that 
shortly after his inauguration the 
United States should plunge into 
the greatest financial and industrial 
emergency we have known, in some 
regards a greater trial than the 
World War. Its premonitory 
symptoms came even before Mr. 
Hoover’s election. But he didn’t 
see them; he denied their existence. 
Even when the crisis loomed large, 
he pooh-poohed its importance. 
Prosperity wasn’t going to leave us. 
It had stepped out for a moment. 
It was just around the corner. It 
would soon come back bigger and 
better than before. Now that the 
depression is old enough to have a 
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history, heartless chroniclers, like 
James Truslow Adams, have re- 
hearsed and dated Mr. Hoover’s op- 
timistic assurances that there was 
to be no depression, that all was 
well, and that neither he nor his of- 
ficial advisers could see any cause 
for alarm. Those dated quotations 
from the presidential lips look pret- 
ty foolish now. Perhaps the presi- 
dent knew better. It may be that 
he was only trying a little “psychol- 
ogy” on the people. But as a psy- 
chologist, he was no happier than 
as a prophet. In fact that kind 
of psychology was ineffective, 
both as a deterrent of depression 
and as a restorer of prosperity. I 
have seen a desperately optimis- 
tic newspaper advertisement which 
read: “Wanted: 25 million men 
and 25 million women to say these 
three words: ‘Business is_ Better. 
Business is Better.’ Say them over 
and over. Say them to every per- 
son you meet. Use them as a greet- 
ing: ‘Business is Better.’” The 
“ad” appeared last July. Somehow 
it didn’t work. Perhaps the people 
to whom it was addressed hadn't 
entirely forgotten the rather differ- 
ent psychology of a greater Master 
who had asked “Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit to 
his stature?” Even those to whom 
the Bible is unfamil- 
iar, may have re- 
membered the old 
phrase about lifting 
one’s self by one’s 
boot straps. Besides, it takes a good 
deal of faith to say “Business is 
Better” when business has gone to 
the dogs; the kind of fictitious faith 
that is defined “believing what you 
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know ain’t so.” It was the faith of 
Coué—you remember the little man 
with the notched string who taught 
us to chant “Day by day, in every 
way, I am getting better and better.” 
But alas, the poor little fellow is 
gone, like pee-wee golf, and Mah 
Jong. 

Mr. Hoover’s formula “Prosperity 
just around the corner” was quite 
as nugatory as the incantation of 
the little druggist from—now let’s 
see where was he from, Nantes, or 
Orleans, or Lyons? Wherever he 
came from, he went back; he came, 
collected the cash and made what 
the criminals call “a clean get- 
away.” Perhaps, after all, he wasn’t 
as silly as he seemed. And wher- 
ever he is, he is happier than Mr. 
Hoover, who has to remain and 
stand the gaff. 


“A MAN’S enemies shall be those 
of his own household.” Mr. 
Hoover’s enthusiastic friends — or 
were they really only his boosters? 
—did him poor service. No human 
being could have fulfilled the proph- 
ecies that accompanied him into of- 
fice. Man or superman, he was 
bound to be disappointing. I won- 
der did he tremble when he heard 
the impossible claims made for him 
by the managers of his campaign. 
He often attends professional base- 
ball games, so he must have known 
that the hero who receives a present 
at the home plate—a set of silver, a 
diamond ring or a limousine, gen- 
erally proceeds to strike out. In- 





deed not infrequently adulation 

ruins the _ hero’s 
Philosophy game. He not only 
from the Base-_ strikes out, but he 
ball Field muffs flies, “boots” 


grounders, and 
even if he gets on base, he is caught 
napping and called out. The crowd 
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that came to cheer remains to boo. 
Mr. Hoover, like every spectator at 
a ball game, knows that the mob is 
rough and ruthless and fickle. If 
he didn’t know it when he entered 
the White House, he knows it now, 
that is, he knows it if the men who 
guard his feelings let him know it. 
His picture on the screen has been 
booed rather often of late. Of 
course no sane human being thinks 
of blaming him for being a disap- 
pointment. In the circumstances 
no man, though he were an impos- 
sible combination of George Wash- 
ington, Henry Ford and Pierpont 
Morgan, could live up to the expec- 
tations created by Mr. Hoover’s 
campaign managers. 

But I wonder if he made any at- 
tempt to moderate their extrava- 
gance. Did he, for example, call a 
conference of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and plead with 
them: “Gentlemen, for my sake 
don’t play up this superman stuff. 
When I get into that chair you will 
find me just an ordinary, run-of- 
the-mill, workaday executive. And 
please! please! pipe down on that 
‘great engineer’ theme. To tell the 
truth, I was not so much an engi- 
neer as a promoter of mining stock. 
And as for the Belgian Relief—who 
couldn’t have done what I did with 
the infinite resources of all the al- 
lies and the sympathy of the world 
behind him? And _ Prosperity! 
Prosperity! You use it as a battle 
cry. But don’t you know that pros- 
perity may slip away from us; 
haven’t you learned from history 
that the lean years always follow 
the fat years? Mr. Coolidge—lucky 
Coolidge—has had the fat, it may be 
my lot to draw the lean. So, above 
all don’t promise the people that I 
can guarantee the permanence of 
prosperity. Just tell them that if I 
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go in I will do the best I can to 

make them a good president. Above 

all, don’t lead them to believe that 

the present orgy of spending can 

continue. I don’t want to go into 

office on false pretences.” 

Of course, no politician was ever 
so wise or so honest as that. But 
we were told that Mr. Hoover was 
no politician. In fact he himself as- 
sured us that politicians were a 
scurvy lot and that he would hold 
no commerce with them. 


T would have been peculiarly ap- 


propriate in a Quaker to be 
humble. I have heard of a Quaker 


funeral service (if any Quaker 
meeting can be called a “service’’) 
at which some one started to speak a 
eulogy of the departed, but was cut 
short by another who, being moved 
by the spirit, arose and said “That 
will be enough.” I have myself wit- 
nessed a similar embarrassing scene 
at a dinner during which many ful- 
some speeches had been made in 
praise of the guest of honor. One 
blunt fellow, elder brother to the re- 
cipient of the flattery, arose and 
threw this bombshell: “All this talk 
is a lot of d—— nonsense. Let’s 
go home.” And he was stark sober. 


UT Herbert Hoover sat tight: 
tacitly assented to his exploita- 
tion as a superman. And now he 
pays the penalty. They say he is 
thin-skinned. If so, his famous 
hair shirt must have worked its way 
pretty deep into his mortified flesh 
by this time. 

Advertised as a wonder worker, 
he is now derided as a dismal fail- 
ure. It is the brutal way of this 
rough-and-ready world. Indeed it 
was ever thus. Mark Antony said of 
Cesar: “But yesterday his word 
might have stood against the world, 
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none so poor to do him 
reverence.” Human nature does 
not change. The very citizens who 
shouted for Mr. 


now . 


Hoover as the Great Brickbats 
Engineer, now—to After 
borrow their own Bouquets 


picturesque word— 
“pan” him as a “flop.” 

And not only the populace but the 
press, the publicists, the intelligent- 
sia are teasing the President and 
torturing him, as no president has 
been teased and tortured since Lin- 
coln. 

Unlike Lincoln, Mr. Hoover 
shows resentment. His recent out- 
burst against the Navy League, al- 
leging in effect that its chairman is 
a liar, instituting an all-pro-Hoover 
Commission to investigate the facts 
and demanding in advance an 
apology, is of course a sign of re- 
sentment not only at a particular 
organization but at all the more 
important individuals and organiza- 
tions who are baiting him. It was 
a mistake for the President to take 
personal notice of the Navy League. 
The Secretary of the Navy could 
have attended to the matter, and 
saved the dignity of his chief. A 
president does not debate. A presi- 
dent does not demand apologies. 
The Romans, who knew the art of 
government, were aware of that. 
De minimis non curat pretor. The 
head of the state does not bother 
his head with trifles. If an accusa- 
tion that the President was “abys- 
mally ignorant,” and that he was 
trying to “restrict, to reduce and 
starve the navy” is in itself no trifle, 
still, any debate about it is a small 
matter compared with the big proj- 
ects that in this time of crisis de- 
mand the attention of the chief exec- 
utive. As a matter of fact there are 
at this moment such huge problems 


























confronting the President and such 
difficult tasks to be attended to, that 
he cannot afford, as one journal 
says, “to pick a fight with a group of 
inconspicuous private citizens whose 
hobby . . . is to send information to 
the newspapers which usually do 
not base their opin- 
ions thereon.” But 
the hair shirt was 
getting itchier and 
itchier, and the poor President 
cried out, “I'll not stand this irri- 
tation any longer!” But heaven 
help him, there is more—and worse 
—to come. 


The Hair 
Shirt 


F all his mistakes in the cam- 

paign—that unfortunate cam- 
paign—perhaps the worst was one 
that passed almost unnoticed at the 
time, but that has come back to 
bother him more than any other. 
In a moment of unwonted exalta- 
tion—he is not given to flights of 
enthusiasm—he permitted the fool- 
ish phrase to escape his lips “the 
abolition of poverty.” A passage 
from his speech of acceptance of the 
nomination is pathetic now: 

“Unemployment in the sense of 
distress is widely disappearing. 
We in America to-day are nearer to 
the final triumph over poverty than 
ever before in the history of any 
land. The poorhouse is vanishing 
from among us. We have not yet 
reached the goal, but given a chance 
to go forward with the policies of 
the last eight years, we shall soon 
with the help of God be in sight of 
the day when poverty will be ban- 
ished from this nation.” 

At that time, Summer, 1928, the 
country was riding “high and hand- 
some” on what was thought (by su- 
perficial minds) to be a substantial 
and abiding prosperity. But, as 
every tyro economist knows, there 
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is no abiding prosperity. There 
was one canny observer who prob- 
ably saw what was coming. He was 
in the White House and his indis- 
creet friends were teasing him to be 
president again, but he didn’t 
“choose to run”—for office. Rather 
he chose to run home, and now he 
divides his time between Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Plymouth, 
Vermont, safe, sound, secluded. 
Lucky? Canny! And yet perhaps 
it didn’t take so 
much wisdom after 
all. Those who 
study the charts and 
“graphs” of good times and bad 
times, tell us that good times have 
never lasted eight successive years 
in the United States. Foolish per- 
sons, ignorant of economics may 
have said, “It will be different this 
time. This prosperity is unprece- 
dented and it will break all records 
for length as well as for height.” 
Mr. Coolidge knew better if Mr. 
Hoover did not. The sage of Plym- 
outh didn’t get all his wisdom out 
of books or from charts. He had 
learned as a child that if you keep 
on blowing a soap bubble, it bursts 
and the bigger you blow it the near- 
er it is to bursting. 

Some one may remind me that 
Mr. Coolidge also joined the chorus 
of those who sang the popular bal- 
lad “Just Around the Corner,” but I 
am not speaking now of the song 
he sang with his lips, but what 
thought he had deep in the convolu- 
tions of his brain. 

It was whispered about the White 
House after Mr. Hoover’s election 
that President Coolidge, preparing 
to depart, said of this and that un- 
finished business, “We will leave 
that to the boy wonder.” The chief 
thing he left to his unfortunate suc- 
cessor was the depression. “Cool- 
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idge prosperity” will go down in 
history, and bracketed with it 
“Hoover depression.” It has been 
often observed that Mr. Hoover 
didn’t cause hard times any more 
than Mr. Coolidge created good 
times. That is true, but only half 
the truth. The fact is that Mr. Cool- 
idge and his colleagues in the gov- 
ernment were more responsible for 
the depression than Mr. Hoover. 
Not forgetting that the present bad 
times are almost universal, and 
therefore not the fault of any one 
man; remembering too that they 
stem ultimately back to the War, it 
still remains true that President 
Hoover is suffering for President 
Coolidge’s economic sins as well as 
for his own. 

You see, dear children, there 
were three little boys, Calvin, An- 
drew and Herbert, playing at soap 
bubbles. Calvin blew up a bubble, 
Andrew blew it higher, and then 
they handed the pipe to Herbert. I 
needn’t tell you what happened, for 
any bright little child may guess. 
But, Oh what a pity! for the bubble 
was big and beautiful and you could 
see all the colors of the rainbow in 
it. And now there is poor Her- 
bert with only the clay pipe in his 
hand and a woebegone look on his 
face. 

Prosperity and poverty stand in 
relation to each other not merely as 

precedent and con- 


Prosperity sequent, but as cause 
and Poverty, and effect. If one 
Cause asks “post hoc or 
and Effect propter hoc?” the 


reply is both! Pros- 
perity comes before poverty and 
causes poverty. Even when pros- 
perity exists simultaneously with 
poverty, it is the cause of poverty. 
Here in New York we have the fa- 
mous 5th Avenue. Also we have 
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what is called jocosely but sadly 
“Double 5th,” that is 10th Avenue. 
One is the antithesis of the other. 
On one live the rich, on the other 
the poor. One is handsome, the 
other sordid, one is clean (physi- 
cally) the other is dirty. One is 
fashionable, the other slummy. But 
the important fact is that one 
makes the other. This city reminds 
one of Chesterton’s man who was 
too fat in one place and too thin in 
another. He was a “queer shape,” 
says G. K. C. Well, New York is a 
queer shape, and so is Chicago, and 
so salva reverentia is London. They 
are too fat in certain spots and too 
thin in others. Queer shapes? Say 
rather monstrosities. 

There is a journalist who makes 
his living by writing a daily syndi- 
cated column on 
“New York Day by 
Day”: He certainly 
knows the city. Re- 
cently he called attention to the fact 
that “the rear of that bleak and de- 
pressing pile known as Bellevue 
Hospital looks down upon a yacht 
landing on the East River. Con- 
valescents—many charity patients 
have a view of millionaires’ 
barques tugging at anchor, glitter- 
ing imported autos rolling up with 
their fashionable crowds to be tak- 
en off in waiting dinghys. It is a 
contrast,” he says, “that remains 
with one for hours.” 


Monstrous 
Contrasts 





OW, a real wizard and a won- 

der worker ought to have 
known that poverty always dogs 
the heels of prosperity. Indeed 
one needs not be a wizard to be 
aware of that. There is a handy 
little axiom which applies as well in 
economics as in physics: “what 
goes up must come down.” It is 
Mr. Hoover’s hard luck that he did 


























not remember that bit of elemen- 
tary science. Had he remembered 
it, he would never have let slip the 
unfortunate expression, “The abo- 
lition of poverty.” It was almost 
as bad a faux pas as “noble experi- 
ment” or “just around the corner.” 
Perhaps, after all, the good man 
had better leave off making apo- 
thegms. Roosevelt hit upon a few 
good ones. Sodid Wilson. But Mr. 
Hoover is not the type. Simple 
matter-of-fact prose becomes him 
better. 


HE sad fact is that instead of the 
abolition of poverty we have a 
degree of distress that has been 
thought impossible in America: 
ten millions of persons unemployed, 
bread lines, parades of coatless men, 
billboards carrying gigantesque car- 
toons pleading for charity, depleted 
treasuries of philanthropic associa- 
tions, appeals for 12 million dollars, 
14 million, 16 million, and now I 
hear it is 28 million, to help the 


poor in this one city alone. Every- 
one is called upon to help. The sal- 


ary of union wage workers is auto- 
matically tithed. Even poor people, 
non-union, unskilled, working for a 
pittance, are virtually coerced into 
contributing for those who have no 
jobs at all. 


MOMENT before I sat down to 

write these paragraphs, there 
fell under my eye a news item about 
a Protestant minister who had com- 
menced the distribution of coffee 
and sandwiches to hungry men on 
Boston Common (of all places, the 
seed ground of American liberty!). 
He was forbidden 
by the mayor. The 
next day a Commu- 
nist meeting took 
place on the spot vacated by the 


The Abolition 
of Poverty 
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charitable dominie. As I write, I 
can hear echoes of loud and wrothy 
Communist harangues from Co- 
lumbus Circle, the center of New 
York City, a block away from this 
office—and if you take the elevated 
railroad at our door and ride down 
town, you may see thousands of the 
unemployed milling about the em- 
ployment bureaus on Sixth Avenue 
(another shocking contrast to Fifth 
Avenue) elbowing one another 
about in the effort to get a squint at 
what purport to be announcements 
of jobs to be had. A few squares 
further down, in the shadow of the 
Public Library, hundreds more of 
homeless jobless poor fellows are 
swarming, almost every one of them 
with a shoe shining kit in his hand. 
Apparently the city has magnani- 
mously enlarged the number of li- 
censes for boot-blacks. But there 
are so many of them that not one of 
them can make business pay. Lewis 
Carroll would probably surmise that 
they eke out a precarious living by 
shining one another’s shoes. That 
same rendezvous of the unem- 
ployed is the hunting ground of 
Communists and radicals of many 
sorts, perhaps even professional 
anarchists. Their favorite gather- 
ing place is a hall fronting on the 
park (Bryant Park it is called, 
though it could stand rechristening: 
Coxie’s Army Park, or Mr. Zero’s 
Park would be more appropriate). 
The poor fellows go into the news- 
paper reading rooms 


of the Public Li- Books 
brary to get warm. Sheltered, 
When their “B.O.” Men 

(as the soap adver- Exposed 


tisement calls _ it) 

becomes altogether too offensive in 
that super-heated room, the attend- 
ants maneuver them out. Back 
they go to the benches, to grumble 
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and damn Mr. Hoover, the Republi- 
can Party, the United States Govern- 
ment, Fifth Avenue, Wall Street and 
the world in general. Between times 
they may listen to perfervid eulo- 
gies of Communism. One point I 
have heard expounded by the street 
corner orators is that the books in 
the library are safe, warm, comfort- 
able. But men, flesh and blood men 
are out in the cold. “My friends,” 
cries the orator, “are books more 
important than men!” Shade of 
Andrew Carnegie, did you hear 
that? 

These unemployed sleep in “flop- 
houses,” and eat sporadically at 
free lunch stands provided by phil- 


anthropic citizens. I have in my 
hand at the moment a book of 
tickets bearing the _ inscription, 


“This ticket entitles 
bearer to a cup of 
coffee and a sand- 
wich at one of the 
following stations.” 
Two or three times 
a day if you pass along our street 
you may see a couple of bread lines, 
one in front of the priests’ house, 
the other immediately opposite at 
the Roosevelt Hospital, and I should 
guess there must be two or three 
hundred other bread lines in this 
city. 


Such Desti- 
tution as We 
Have Not 
Seen Before 


ID they take Premier Laval to 

see these sights of New York? 
Don’t be silly. He didn’t see any 
more of New York than Bernard 
Shaw saw of Moscow. They showed 
him the Statue of Liberty, the 
world-famous skyline, the down- 
town canyons of skyscrapers, the 
Empire State building, 1,200 feet 
high, the shops of 5th Avenue. 


Over in England, at about the same 
time, they were showing Gandhi the 
destitution 


of Lancashire, caused, 
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they told him, by the Indian boycott 
of English cotton goods. But if 
Mayor Walker showed M. Laval and 
his lovely daughter the destitution 
of the slums of New York (partial- 
ly caused, shall we say, by the 
hoarding of gold in France?) nei- 
ther the newspapers nor the talking 
pictures made record of it. The 
Premier is reputed 

to have exclaimed, “Formidable” 
when the city burst 

upon his astonished gaze, “Formid- 
able!” The reporters explained that 
the word is French for “wonderful.” 
Yes, and it is also French for 
“frightful” or “terrible!” Did the 
shrewd little Frenchman, once poor, 
once a Socialist, have some suspi- 
cion that the skyscrapers are built 
high to hide the tenements, and that 
while he, the representative of the 
richest and most prosperous coun- 
try in Europe, was riding in state 
up Broadway, there were some 600,- 
000 citizens of the Formidable city 
pounding the pavements looking for 
work that is not to be had? 


HAT am I driving at? Plenty! 

Too much to be told here, or 
anywhere. But at the top of the 
list of things in mind as I write is 
this: the present financial and in- 
dustrial system with its regular al- 
ternations of mad, orgiastic pros- 
perity and widespread deep-reach- 
ing misery is a grotesque and mon- 
strous failure. Also among the 


many unspoken 

things that crowd Some That 
the mind of anyman_ Cannot Yet 
who loves justice Be Told 


and hates oppres- 

sion is the fact that those who 
plunged millions of poor men into 
this predicament are doing noth- 
ing to lift them up out of it. And 
somewhere between the top and bot- 























tom of my grievances is the fact 
that the man who couldn’t see a 
panic when it was coming, denied it 
when it was looking him in the eye, 
told us a fortnight after the collapse 
of the stock market that we were 
“abundantly blessed as a nation in 
the year now drawing to a close,” 
and that “both capital and labor 
have enjoyed an exceptional pros- 
perity,” without so much as a word 
of sympathy or a word of warning; 
the man who dared say at any time, 
pre-panic, or post-panic, that we 
might look confidently forward to 
the abolition of poverty; such a 
man is a cruel disappointment to 
the American people as a successor 
to Washington and Lincoln. 


HIS may seem rather vigorous 
language for a conservative pe- 
riodical. But this periodical has 
plenty of company, likewise con- 
servative. I could quote or refer to 
a hundred. Perhaps it is advisable 
to offer just two or three samples of 
what is being said by good Amer- 
icans. 

There is in Harper’s Magazine for 
November an article by George R. 
Leighton, a member of its staff, pur- 
porting to advise Mr. Hoover as to 
what he should say in this year’s 
Thanksgiving Proclamation. The 
tone and temper of it may be judged 
from this paragraph: 

“We are tired to death, Mr. Hoov- 
er, of fatuous utterance and feeble 
prevarication in high places. We 
are tired of officials who issue ridic- 
ulous statements on unemployment 
when we know better. We are tired 
of presidents of chambers of com- 
merce who talk as if the danger of 
Starvation for millions of men and 
women were a trifle, compared with 
the danger that a government which 
protects employers with a tariff may 
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appropriate funds for ex-employees. 
We are tired of being told that the 
standard of public health was never 
so high as it is now, when we know 
perfectly well that such is not the 
case. We are tired of the protests 
of Mr. Hamilton Fish’s committee 
over the dumping of Soviet convict- 
made products in this country when 
it is estimated that nearly one hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of goods 
made by American convicts is 
thrown on the market each year to 
compete with the products of free 
labor. We're tired of splendid 
speeches about America’s efforts 
for disarmament when we are able 
to see for ourselves in the annual 
budget that the proposed expendi- 
tures for our army and navy rise far 
above all the others, exceeded only 
by the appropriation for the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. We want the truth, 
Mr. Hoover. We don’t believe in big 
rich any more.” 


OR a second sample, let us take 

a paragraph from The Outlook 
and Independent of September 2, 
1931: “Some of our readers may 
wish to know in detail exactly what 


the Hoover relief policy is. It is a 
fair question, but 

not an easy one to Conservative 
answer. As we un- But Wrathful 


derstand it, however, 

Mr. Hoover wants the government 
to spend a lot of money so as to in- 
crease employment on public works 
but to economize so as to keep down 
expenses. He wants, above all, to 
save us from doles and to codrdi- 
nate the efforts of communities 
which are providing doles through 
their public agencies; that is, he 
apparently favors local doles and 
opposes federal doles, though 
he doesn’t say this in so many 
words. 
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“The job of providing relief, he 
believes, should be left to the pub- 
lic and private agencies of states 
and communities, but he is warm 
in his praise of the federal employ- 
ment service. ... He is all for rugged 
individualism, individual initiative, 
individual enterprise and individual 
responsibility, but not when they re- 
late to prohibition or the tariff. He 
is inclined to play down the depres- 
sion day by day—‘irrespective of the 
improvement in employment,’ he 
wrote in his August 17 letter to Mr. 
Gifford—but he plays it up in an 
occasional address—‘the greatest 
crisis the world has ever known,’ 
he called it in his Indianapolis ad- 
dress on June 15. He starts with 
the assumption—see his 1928 cam- 
paign speeches—that the Republi- 
can party can produce prosperity, 
but he doesn’t consider the party 
responsible for failing to produce it 
now. 

“This then, is the Hoover relief 
policy in a nutshell. We trust we 
have made it clear.” 

The Outlook and Independent is 
a combination of two weekly papers 
of conservative Protestant minis- 
terial origin. Lyman Abbott was 
for many years editor of the Out- 
look, and Theodore Roosevelt, after 
his presidential terms, was contrib- 
uting editor. 

I am avoiding liberal and radical 
opinions of Mr. Hoover, as too fierce 
for quotation. 


INALLY, let us have, by way of 

corroboration of the opinion of 
the Outlook and Independent a par- 
agraph from the ultra conservative 
pro-administration New York City 
Post of October 14th. The sober old 
Post is excited — for once — about 
Mr. Stimson’s (of course it means 
Mr. Hoover’s) duplicity in regard to 
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our joining but yet not joining the 
League of Nations. The Post says: 

“‘Committing this Government 
beforehand to the judgment of the 
League of Nations,’ says our neigh- 
bor the Sun, ‘is certainly a strange 
policy for Washington.’ 

“We agree. This country, after 
the considered discussion of the 
Presidential campaign of 1920, has 
overwhelmingly declared against 
connection with the League of Na- 
tions. It is even more strange that 
Secretary Stimson is trying to get 
our Consul General at Geneva, Mr. 
Prentiss Gilbert, a seat on the Coun- 
cil of the League. 

“This situation, extremely em- 
barrassing to orthodox Republicans, 
the Herald Tribune seems to meet 
this morning by a series of pistol- 
shot denials. ... 

“Denials cannot settle this case. 
Technically, Secretary Stimson has 
not joined the League. He has not 
signed the Covenant and his repre- 
sentative has been kept from join- 
ing the Council as a member with- 
out vote. Nevertheless, the Council 
is seeking some way of disregarding 
the Japanese protest and getting 
Mr. Gilbert into the official sessions. 
This may not be ‘joining the League’ 
as a regular dues-paying member, 
but it is a summer membership, or 
an associate membership, or a mem- 
bership ‘for the duration of the war,’ 
or something like that. It is split- 
ting hairs to say that under these 
circumstances we have not joined 
the League.’ ” 

“It is an amazing commentary 
upon the American system of gov- 
ernment that a Secretary of State 
should be able by executive action to 
disregard and override the deliber- 
ately expressed mandate of the na- 
tion. It is doubly amazing that a 
settled Republican policy should be 














absolutely repudiated by a Republi- 
can official.” 
That is to say, the administration 
is floundering about blindly, and di- 
recting the course of our nation 
against the will of the people into 
difficulties and dangers that may be 
as great as those of 
The Wildfire the World War. God 
of War forbid that the Man- 
churian affair should 
eventuate like the Serajevo affair, 
and especially may God forbid that, 
if the Orient flames into war, the 
Occident should be involved. But 
if we are to escape calamity, we 
need wisdom, courage, foresight at 
the head. Yet as I see it, the Ameri- 
can people at large have lost confi- 
dence that our chief leader is en- 
dowed with these virtues and 
talents. 
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NE more word, though perhaps 
it is superfluous. THE CaTH- 
oLIc Wor.» has no partisan politics. 
We are just as likely to criticize a 
Democrat as a Republican. Indeed 
we Catholics have fared better with 
Republican presidents than with 
Democrat presidents. 

Nor is there any ground for sus- 
picion that a criticism of Mr. Hoover 
in these columns is an argument for 
“Al” Smith. I never believed that 
Mr. Smith could be President. I 
don’t believe he ever can be. He is 
happy now not to be president, and 
I think all his friends are happy 
with him. 

But one thing all good Americans 
desire —a leader worthy of the 
name, to direct us in these distress- 
ing circumstances. May Heaven 
send us such a one. 








Recent 


RECONSTRUCTING THE VATICAN 
LIBRARY 


For about five years the work of 
cataloguing the great Vatican Li- 
brary and placing its thousands of 
books and manuscripts upon mod- 
ern steel shelves has been steadily 
progressing under the interested su- 
pervision of the Holy Father him- 
self. Mr. Angus S. Macdonald, an 
American and a Protestant, the en- 
gineer who is constructing the new 
library facilities, has just returned 
to this country. His impressions of 
the scope of the work appeared in 
the New York Times. The Vatican 
is the first library in Europe to use 
this type of shelf and case so com- 
mon in this country. The Pope, Mr. 
Macdonald said, regarded maximum 
efficiency as the major factor in the 
plans. It is the desire of Pius XI. 
to carry out the design of his illus- 
trious predecessor, Leo XIIL, in 
opening the priceless treasures of 
the Library of the Popes to scholars 
of all the world, without regard to 
race, creed or color. 

The Library contains over half a 
million books and manuscripts. 
Hundreds of these are priceless. 
Every type of written or printed 
record on papyri, vellum, parch- 
ment, silk, and paper is represent- 
ed. There are any number of orig- 
inals and first editions; the finest 
collection in the world of Oriental 
manuscripts; 14,000 volumes in one 
room of medical books. The new 
system of cataloguing—the one 
used in our Library of Congress—is 
bringing to light unsuspected treas- 
ures, for example, a valuable corre- 
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spondence from 


American 
missionaries which ought to prove 
of immense interest to students of 


early 


American Church History. Part of 
this work of cataloguing is being 
done with funds contributed by the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

The work being done now repre- 
sents the greatest building program 
in the Library for four hundred 
years. By taking over what has 
been for centuries the store room 
for the marbles of the Mosaic Fac- 
tory, the Library has secured a 
room 350 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and 30 feet high, which will now 
have the longest book-stack row in 
the world. Mr. Macdonald has been 
privileged to have many informal 
conversations with the Holy Father 
about the plans for the Library, and 
he reports him as being “one of the 
world’s greatest statesmen, an in- 
defatigable worker, and a man of 
wide human sympathies and friend- 
ly understanding, with a_ ready 
smile.” 





CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC EVIDENCE 
GUILD 


THe splendid work of the English 
Catholic Evidence Guild is becoming 
better known in this country large- 
ly through the lectures of Mr. Fran- 
cis J. Sheed of Westminster, Mas- 
ter General of the Guild. Mr. Sheed 
has just concluded his third visit 
to this country. Meanwhile, the 


Guild has held its tenth annual Con- 
ference at Blackpool during the last 
week-end of October. 


Over two 























hundred representatives of the 
Guild in thirteen dioceses of England 
and Wales attended, and it was re- 
ported that the Guild’s outdoor cam- 
paign of Catholic instructions has 
now been begun in Glasgow and 
that Edinburgh was about to follow 
suit. It was reported that there are 
now thirty-eight branches of the 
Guild holding one hundred and 
eleven outdoor meetings every week. 

The Rev. Owen Francis Dudley, 
of the Catholic Missionary Society, 
author of The Masterful Monk, and 
its companion volumes, addressed 
the Conference, and pointed out 
what he considered the two great 
obstacles to conversions to the 
Church. “First,” he said, “not only 
did England lose the Faith at the 
‘Reformation,’ but for four cen- 
turies ever since, she has been 
taught that the Catholic religion is 
blasphemous idolatry. For this rea- 
son, there is still much suspicion of 
the Catholic Church left. There is 
also a terrible amount of ignorance. 
Secondly, there is still a great deal 
of apathy on the part of Catholics 
themselves. There are some Cath- 
olics who do not appear to be even 
interested in the conversion of Eng- 
land. I believe,” Father Dudley 
said, “that the Catholic Evidence 
Guild is doing an immense work in 
removing these two hindrances. 
You are in the forefront of the bat- 
tle for England’s soul.” 

Thus far the work of the Guild, 
which is an association of laymen 
and women, has been confined to 
the cities. The eminent Dominican, 
Father Hugh Pope, read a paper ad- 
vocating greater interest in small 
towns and villages. He quoted 


John Galsworthy as saying there 
were only two live forces in the 
country: socialistic atheism and Ro- 
man Catholicism. 


RECENT EVENTS 


DEATH OF LucAS MALET 


THE Rev. Canon Charles Kings- 
ley, who provoked the writing of 
Cardinal Newman’s Apologia, had a 
daughter, Mary, who married the 
Rev. William Harrison. She be- 
came a widow in 1897 and five years 
later was received into the Catholic 
Church. Under the pen name of 
Lucas Malet, she wrote novels dur- 
ing a period of fifty years which: 
had a wide circle of readers. Her 
last story, The Dogs of Want, ap- 
peared in 1924. She died October 
27th at the age of seventy-nine. 
May she rest in peace! 

Lucas Malet’s best novel is con- 
sidered to be The History of Sir 
Richard Calmady, written before 
her conversion and revised after- 
wards. This book and The Wages 
of Sin aroused considerable contro- 
versy when they appeared. Other 
titles are Mrs. Lorimer, Col. Ender- 
by’s Wife, The Far Horizon, and 
The Gateless Barrier. 


in 
— 





A CaTHOLIc RECTOR FoR GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY 


For the first time since the reli- 
gious revolt of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a Catholic has been elected 
Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow. He is the well-known 
convert novelist, Compton Macken- 
zie, and he succeeds Stanley Bald- 
win; his opponent in the election 
was Sir Robert Horne, and the vote 
stood 849 for the Scottish National- 
ist against 762 for the Unionist can- 
didate. The Catholic Times of Lon- 
don, which reports this election, de- 
scribes what it calls “a dramatic 
meeting between Mr. Mackenzie and 
the ex-Lord Rector, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin. To shouts of undergrad- 
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uates to ‘shake hands,’ Mr. Baldwin 
paid no attention. He was later 
asked to pose with the new Lord 
Rector for a photograph, but de- 
clined.” 


<< 
eo 





DECLARED DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


THE distinguished Jesuit theolo- 
gian of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries,—he lived from 
1542 to 1621,— Cardinal Robert 
Francis Bellarmine, has just recent- 
ly been declared a Doctor of the 
Church and his Feast is ordered to 
be universally kept on May 13th. 
Cardinal Bellarmine was given the 
title of Venerable six years after his 
death by Pope Urban VIII., but he 
was not Canonized till 1930 by 
Pope Pius XI. 


-_ 
— > 





PROPOSALS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF 


Tue Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, emi- 
nent economist of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, together with several other 
economists of the highest ability, 
are quite outspoken in criticizing 
the inadequate plans for relief of 
the present widespread unemploy- 
ment. They agree that an appro- 
priation of nothing less than five 
billion dollars by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for public works and im- 
provements will even begin to take 
care of the problem. Even with 
this amount appropriated by Con- 
gress immediately upon meeting in 
December, it will probably be 
months before the work and pay for 
the work will reach the needy. 

Dr. Ryan appeared before a Sen- 
ate Committee late in October with 
his proposal. He explained that 
“On the assumption that half of this 
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would be expended for wages to 
those employed on the projects and 
the other half for materials, and 
that the average wage would be one 
hundred dollars a month, four mil- 
lion men could obtain employment 
for six months or two million for a 
year, while the number that would 
obtain work in providing materials 
and in producing all kinds of goods 
for those who directly or indirectly 
obtained employment on the proj- 
ects would be at least as great and 
might be two or three times as great 
as the number directly employed. 
In other words a five billion dollar 
expenditure for public works would 
probably bring employment direct- 
ly or indirectly to four or five mil- 
lion of the unemployed.” 

Dr. Ryan most vehemently de- 
fended the right of the working man 
to something more than “immunity 
from starvation.” “They have a 
right,” he said, “to decent mainte- 
nance and elementary comfort. The 
obligation of enabling them to en- 
joy this right falls upon the State. 
In our country the State, at least 
the Federal Government, is fully 
able to perform this obligation. If 
the President and Congress do not 
meet it, they are guilty of grave in- 
humanity to their fellow citizens. 
They are false to their public trust.” 

The Catholic Hierarchy of the 
United States assembled for their 
annual meeting in Washington, last 
month, issued a statement on the 
present economic situation in which 
they said: “In this day of world- 
wide depression and of hardship, we 
voice our deep paternal sympathy 
for those millions of Americans, of 
whatever creed or race, who, vic- 
tims of the present industrial crisis, 
must rely on their more fortunate 
brethren for food, clothing and shel- 
ter.” 

















The Bishops urged the careful 
reading of the recent Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XI. and its application to 
every day business and social life. 
In accordance with the instructions 
of the Holy Father, they said they 
had enlisted the services of their 
clergy and laity in a “crusade of 
charity.” “Since we are all bound 
together as brothers in Christ,” the 
statement continued, “it is our duty 
to insist that the wealthy are obli- 
gated in conscience to contribute for 
the relief of those who suffer, and 
the more so because the system un- 
der which they suffer has yielded 
wealth to others.” 

The Bishops maintained that be- 
cause of the vastness of the prob- 
lem, some form of federal and state 
appropriations for relief is neces- 
sary. They insisted, furthermore, 
that our economic system should be 
so improved that the working man 
would not be deprived of the neces- 
sities of life when suddenly thrown 
out of employment. They stressed 
the Catholic principle of a “living 
wage for the family.” They asked 
for joint conferences of employers 
and their associations and labor and 
their unions, assisted by the govern- 


ment. “Through such common 
counsel and organization,” they 


said, “industry may proceed, ani- 
mated by a sense of justice and 
good-will to all.” 


ip 
> 





DIGNIFIED PROTEST OF THE SPANISH 
JESUIT PROVINCIALS 


In October the five Provincials of 
the Society of Jesus in Spain ad- 
dressed to the Cortes a defense of 
their Society and a dignified appeal 
for a fair hearing before attention 
is paid to the demand for their ex- 
They showed that they 


pulsion. 
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are submissive to the new régime 
and are ready to carry on their va- 
rious works in the country as be- 
fore. They claimed that as Span- 
iards they have all the rights that 
the Constitution now being drafted 
gives to all Spaniards. They point- 
ed out how intimately they have 
been associated with the history of 
Spain and her colonies from the 
time Ignatius, a Spanish soldier fell 
fighting for Spain. “Parliament has 
the means of knowing the truth,” 
the statement continues, “because 
we have acted openly. Let it ask 
those hundreds of thousands who 
have studied in our colleges, who 
have made retreats with us, who 
have heard our sermons and our 
lectures, who have formed part of 
our Sodalities, who have read our 
writings, who have entered our 
houses to deal intimately with us. 
But if these witnesses are supposed 
to be partial, let it also ask our 
enemies; but they must be able to 
prove the facts they assert. The So- 
ciety of Jesus as a moral person, 
cannot be punished lawfully, if 
there is no concrete, grievous and 
corporate crime proved and estab- 
lished against it... . We do not ask 
for privileges; we ask for a fair 
hearing, as is the right of every citi- 
zen and every association.” 





- 
— 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE OF GEORGIA 


THE sixteenth annual Convention 
of the Catholic Laymen’s Associa- 
tion of Georgia met in Atlanta dur- 
ing the last week of October, with 
an attendance of over a thousand. 
The work done by this splendid or- 
ganization in correcting misrepre- 
sentations and dispelling bigotry is 
well known. Catholics in Georgia 
number only one in every one hun- 
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dred and fifty of the population, and 
yet the papers and magazines of the 
State are fairer to the Church than 
those of the rest of the country. 
Mr. Richard Reid, the publicity di- 
rector of the organization, pointed 
out that only a few years ago it was 
necessary for them to write as many 
as one hundred letters a week cor- 
recting misstatements in various pa- 
pers, now they write less than two 
a month, and most of these were 
prompted by letters in the corre- 
spondents’ columns, not by edito- 
rials or news reports for which the 
papers were responsible. The ex- 
cellent work of the members of the 
association, always carried on in a 
courteous manner, has_ brought 
about this remarkable change in the 
two hundred daily and weekly 
newspapers of Georgia. Mr. Reid 
reported that last year they had dis- 
tributed 185,000 pieces of literature. 


The association publishes its own 
paper, The Bulletin. 


RECENT EVENTS 


New ARCHBISHOP OF St. PAUL, 
MINN. 


Worp was received early in No- 
vember of the appointment of the 
Right Rev. John Gregory Murray, 
D.D., Bishop of Portland, Maine, to 
be Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn., 
succeeding the late Archbishop 
Austin Dowling who died a year 
ago. The new Archbishop was born 
in Waterbury, Conn., in 1877, and 
was ordained in April, 1900. Twenty 
years later he was made Auxiliary 
Bishop of Hartford, Conn., and after 
five years in this position, he was 
transferred to Portland. Since 1927 
the Archbishop-elect was a member 
of the Administrative Committee of 
the N. C. W. C. He is also Episco- 
pal chairman of the legal depart- 
ment of this organization. In the 
See of St. Paul he succeeds men who 
have been prelates of outstanding 
ability in the history of the Church 
in this country. 











We have not heard from W. 
BRANCH JOHNSON since last Decem- 
ber when he gave us “Santa Claus 
in Strange Guises,” an article to 
which the present one, “Santa Claus 
and the Children,” forms a kind of 
complement. Mr. Johnson lives in 
Welwyn Garden City, on the out- 
skirts of London, but he has trav- 
eled through much of Europe with 
nothing but an army pack, avoiding 
guide-book “sights” and gaining in- 
timate knowledge of peasant life 
and thought. As a journalist, Mr. 
Johnson has been connected with 
many of the best known newspa- 
pers of London. 





JEAN CAMERON (MALottT) (“While 
Shepherds Watched”) of Spokane, 
Washington, is not altogether new 
to our pages as she contributed to 
our Ball and the Cross Department 
in August, 1925, the story of a visit 
to Father Bataldo, S.J., heroic mis- 
sionary in the far West. She is like- 
wise a contributor to the Overland 
Monthly of San Francisco. The set- 
ting of her tale is a transplanted 
Basque village drawn from life. 


Ir is with great pleasure and sat- 
isfaction that we welcome back 
Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., to our 
pages. His gifted pen has been 
amazingly busy for the past decade, 
producing books, essays, sermons, 
pamphlets of distinctive style and 
sure appeal. Father Martindale’s 
apostolic activities are legion. He 
has only recently returned from the 
scene of “Rhodesian Holydays” to 
his London parish, whence we have 
the promise of further contributions 


from him. 
+ 








Our Contributors 








For eighteen years an inmate of 
the Cardinal’s house, part of the 
time serving as his secretary, Rev. 
Louis O’Donovan, A.M., S.T.L., had 
a rich opportunity for gathering to- 
gether “Little Stories of James Car- 
dinal Gibbons.” Father O’Donovan 
has been for the past twelve years 
pastor of St. Martin’s Church, Balti- 
more, and is an old contributor of 
ours. He wrote several articles for 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, edited 
and wrote the Introduction to an 
edition of Henry VIII.’s Defense of 
the Seven Sacraments, and his name 
was well known in the pages of the 
American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view, Donahoe’s Magazine, etc. 


Rev. EuvGene J. Crawrorp (“First 
Friday Vignettes”), assistant at St. 
Edmund’s Church, Brooklyn, is the 
first new contributor on our list this 
month, and one we should judge, 
destined to make his way in the lit- 
erary world. Out of the riches of 
his priestly experiences, his pen 
speaks eloquently. Father Craw- 
ford was educated in the parochial 
and Jesuit schools of Brooklyn, en- 
tered St. John’s Seminary and was 
ordained in 1925. America has 
published several articles from his 
pen. 


CATHERINE PARMENTER (“The 
Pitti ‘Madonna and Child’—Muril- 
lo”) is becoming a widely published 
young poet. In recent months her 
verse has appeared in Good House- 
keeping, The Literary Digest, St. 
Nicholas, North American Review, 
Parents Magazine, America, The 
Magnificat, Columbia and THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor.LD. Though they are 
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not Catholics, she and her Mother, 
Christine Whiting Parmenter, seem 
to have an appeal for Catholic read- 
ers. 


Tue Basques are known to us 
principally through our contempo- 
rary fiction and over them hangs a 
certain romantic glamour. MICHAEL 
J. Lennon has made a study of “The 
Basques and Their Country” (Part 
I.), has spent much time among 
them, and through his many Basque 
friends, keeps in close touch with 
events in that region. As they are 
a problem in present-day Spain 
with which the new government will 
have to reckon, it is well for us to 
know something of their history 
and political position. Mr. Lennon’s 
study will be concluded in our next 
number. He has recently returned 
from a visit to Spain, to his Dublin 
home. 


WaGsTArFF (Mrs. 
Eart WILLIAM Pinney) (“Fulfill- 
ment”) a new poet to us, is a 
Utahan by birth, education and resi- 
dence, her home being in Salt Lake 
City. In addition to supervising a 
large house and bringing up two 
small daughters, she writes daily, 
poems, short stories, travel articles, 
and of late, radio drama and adver- 
tising. She is the author of “The 


GLADYS ANN 
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Romance of Mary and John” broad- 
cast twice a week for the past seven 
months from a Western station. 
Her work appears in a long list of 
magazines throughout the country. 
Mrs. Pinney bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the inspiring teaching of 
Sister Madeleva, another of our con- 
tributors, under whom she studied 
one summer. 


As in our last December number, 
EvPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER (Mrs. 
CHRISTOPHER) Wyatt, assembles 
and appraises for us “Books and 
Books for the Children’s Christ- 
mas.” Besides her much commend- 
ed Drama Department and literary 
criticism in THE CATHOLIC Wor~p, 
Mrs. Wyatt writes for The Common- 
weal and the Parents’ League, and 
is one of the Committee appointed 
to review plays for the Playgoers’ 
Club of the Catholic Actors’ Guild. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
one of Mrs. Wyatt’s daughters has 
chosen a stage career, and is mak- 
ing a success of it. 


Recent events in Cyprus make 
JupGeE Prerre Crasités’ “Cyprus 
and her Heritage” particularly time- 
ly. Its author has recently re- 
turned to Cairo and his post on the 
Mixed Tribunal after a sojourn in 
Europe. 

















The Letters of John Keats. 


ticism. By Rev. John Ryan, S.J., M.A.—The Magical Art of Virgil. 


Mew Books 


Edited by Maurice Buxton Forman.—Irish Monas- 


By Edward 


Kennard Rand.—The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges.—The Cambridge Ancient 


History. Vol. VIII. 
—Negroes of Africa. 


Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock and M. P. Charlesworth. 
By M. Delafosse.—The Negro Wage Earner. 


By Lorenzo J. 


Greene & Carter G. Woodson.—Negro, National Asset or Liability. By John Louis 
Hill.— Will America Become Catholic? By John F. Moore.—The Case Against Birth 


Control. 


The Letters of John Keats. Edited 
by Maurice Buxton Forman. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
2 vols. $14.00. 

These two beautiful volumes are 

a real delight both for their format 

and for their inclusiveness. Every 

letter of the poet, however brief, 
which years of devoted industry 
have located, is printed here and en- 
riched by illuminating notes. To 
the editor fell the task (undertaken 
years ago by his father, Harry Bux- 
ton Forman) of assembling the va- 
rious collections of Keats’s letters, 
collating, correcting, establishing 
the original readings (even to the 
poet’s numerous errors of punctua- 
tion and spelling), and the pursuit 
into odd corners and private collec- 
tions of unpublished letters known 
or suspected to have been written. 
In them as presented here Keats 
lives once more, in his exultant boy- 
ishness, in his high hopes of benefit- 
ing humanity, in his days of depres- 
sion when his mind refused to work, 
in those glorious moments when he 
copied down with modest and cas- 
ual pen some just written verses, 

“La Belle Dame sans Merci,” per- 

haps, or that perfect sonnet, “When 

I have fears.” Some letters are only 

a few lines long, others a page or 

two, still others run to thirty or 





By Rev. Edward R. Moore.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


forty pages and took months in the 
writing. 

When Keats’s letters to Fanny 
Brawne were originally published 
they served to deepen the popular 
impression that Keats lacked man- 
liness and that Fanny Brawne 
lacked heart. To read them now in 
connection with all the others as- 
sembled here is to be convinced 
once for all that Matthew Arnold’s 
vindication of Keats as possessing 
character is completely justified. 
Even were it otherwise much could 
be said for the poet. His days were 
brief and troubled: his brother Tom 
died of consumption at nineteen; 
the shadow of death lay constantly 
across his own path. His education 
was meager, his purse lean, his foes 
among the all-too-powerful review- 
ers of the day stupid and bitter be- 
yond belief. Fanny Brawne came 
into his life and to his ardor, his 
youth, and his poet’s eyes she was 
dea certe, a divinity in very truth. 
His passion for her strengthened his 
desire for life and his eagerness to 
write great poetry, and as his health 
waned he saw her heart and mind 
cheated by the dread destroyer. 
Who shall blame him if at times he 
cried aloud in anguish? 

As for the girl he loved, Mr. Mau- 
rice Buxton Forman prints a note 
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of his father’s which does her jus- 
tice at last. She was no stupid or 
selfish flirt but a woman of charac- 
ter and cultivation. At the time of 
Keats’s death she was only twenty; 
she was warmly attached to him 
and mourned his death long and bit- 
terly. Not until the poet was ten 
years in his grave did she marry 
and she inspired in her children the 
highest respect and affection. She 
was, in a word, not unworthy of the 
man who adored her. 

The editor of these volumes 
places all students of nineteenth 
century English literature and all 
lovers of Keats under heavy—but 
welcome—obligations. J. 3. RB. 


By Rev. John 
Dublin: The 


Irish Monasticism. 
Ryan, S.J., M.A. 
Talbot Press. 18s. 

Father Ryan presents a volume 
of 413 pages which gives every indi- 
cation of close research and cau- 
tious scholarship. At the beginning 
of every chapter is an impressive 
documentation out of which the au- 
thor receives support for specula- 
tion and assertion. And at the end 
of the volume there are meticulous 
indexes of places and persons. The 
opening section is a cursory survey 
of Christian Monasticism; and the 
foundations of Anthony, Pacho- 
mius, Jerome, Hilarion and others 
are reviewed for us. 

After this introductory survey the 
author takes up the work of St. Pat- 
rick with special reference to the 
monastic institution. It is estab- 
lished rather definitely that Ire- 
land’s Apostle was not a monk in 
the traditional sense, and that the 
Patrician “foundations” were not 
monasteries. However, the Saint 


was schooled in the monastic life 
and worked toward the realization 
Those great 


of the monastic ideal. 
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Irish cenobites who belong to the 
holier traditions of the race—the ro- 
mantic St. Enda of the Aran Island, 
St. Tighernach of Cluain Eois, St. 
Eoghan of Ard Sratho, St. Finnian 
of Mag Bile—are reviewed and ap- 
praised. The author finds it ad- 
visable to assure us in discussing 
the work of St. Comgall of Bangor 
that this Saint maintained the 
“friendliest relations” with St. Col- 
umcille during his visit to Scotland. 
Perhaps St. Columcille’s reputation 
for controversy makes this assur- 
ance needful. And we learn with 
regret that the famous dispute be- 
tween St. Columcille and St. Fin- 
nian about the transcript of Fin- 
nian’s Gospels by Columcille is 
probably a graceful invention. 

There are many informative 
pages devoted to monasteries for 
women; and that best known Irish 
foundress, St. Brigid of Kildare, is 
given a critical yet not unsympa- 
thetic study. She is called the 
“greatest woman of whom Irish his- 
tory tells.” Section III. is taken up 
with the internal structure of the 
Irish monastic institution. The di- 
visional headings cover the full 
round of monastic life. The noviti- 
ate and its adaptation to Gaelic spir- 
itual expression is given detailed ex- 
position. Presented without need- 
less conjectures or annotations, all 
this makes delightful rather than 
duteous reading. 

You will be convinced when you 
set this book away after a careful 
study that the Irish monks prayed 
intensely, worked intensely, lived 
an intensely spiritual life. Conces- 
sions to the flesh were few, and 
given with reluctance. They took 
no chances in their strivings to 
reach heaven. They were so ear- 
nest they seem almost harsh. And 
yet we must bear witness to a splen- 























did humanity in hospitality, in 
mercy toward the poor, in those 
amenities and courtesies that make 
for the sweetness and the joy of 
life. P. 3. C. 


The Magical Art of Virgil. By Ed- 
ward Kennard Rand. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00. 

Of the mass of writing called 
forth by the Vergil bimillenium last 
year, a great deal, having served its 
purpose, may well be allowed to 
perish. However, some works were 
printed, the intrinsic value of which 
should give them a prominent place 
on the shelves of the classical teach- 
er or student and prominent among 
them is the present volume by Pro- 
fessor Rand. 

The author uses the word “magic” 
to express Vergil’s power of con- 
verling “most heterogeneous, some- 
times absurdly heterogeneous, sub- 
stances into a harmonious unity.” 
He illustrates this art in a study of 
the early writings—the authenticity 
of which is accepted for reasons ex- 
plained in the book—and in the 
Eclogues and Georgics. Further- 
more, Professor Rand set himself 
the task of rendering clear the epic 
tendencies in Vergil which found 
their fullest expression in the 
“neid. The poet’s masterpiece re- 
ceives briefer treatment than either 
the Eclogues or the Georgics, but so 
much attention has been given to 
the 4neid by other writers that we 
can well afford to let so gifted a 
commentator devote the major por- 
tion of his book to Vergil’s lesser 
writings. As a guide to the real 
mastery of these, one would find 
it difficult to praise Professor 
Rand’s volume adequately without 
seeming to be offensively eulogistic. 
One aspect of the poet’s mind 
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will undoubtedly be made clearer by 
this work even for many scholars 
who considered that they knew 
their Vergil, namely, his love of “na- 
ture.” The Roman poet, for all his 
love of everything pertaining to the 
soil, was vastly nearer to the Chris- 
tian view of his subject than are the 
worshipers of a pantheistic and sen- 
timentalized “Nature” in modern 
English literature. Professor Rand’s 
treatment of this question in the 
chapter, “Works and Days,” pro- 
vides some of the best reading in 
his volume. He has made clear once 
and for all the sane and wholesome 
character of the Roman love of “na- 
ture” as it finds its embodiment in 
Vergil, who never “like Words- 
worth, in Pater’s happy phrase, sees 
nature from the steeple of a 
church.” G. D. M. 


The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.50. 

We are fortunate in the publica- 
tion of this book, for while it was 
not actually prepared for the press 
by the author, it was sanctioned by 
him shortly before his death, and 
was edited in accordance with his 
general directions. This is the vol- 
ume to which the average reader 
who wishes to makes himself ac- 
quainted with Robert Bridges’ work 
will go—to this and to The Testa- 
ment of Beauty. And no edition of 
a poet could be better printed or is- 
sued in a more convenient size. It 
has no mortuary impressiveness, 
but has been made to be used. 

But though his ultimate position 
is likely to rest upon his lyrics— 
long reflective poems and _ verse 
plays being probably doomed to a 
neglect more complete even than 
they receive at present — Bridges 
cannot be ranked among the great 
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lyricists of our language. He lacks 
the necessary poignancy and pas- 
sion. On the other hand those who 
regard him as a pedant skilled in 
technique gravely err. His tech- 
nique is consummate and will give 
pleasure for its own sake to those 
capable of appreciating it. But his 
verse is the product of true thought 
and feeling. Such poems as “A 
Passer-By,” “Dejection,” “I have 
loved flowers that fade,” “The Phi- 
losopher to his Mistress,” “Awake, 
my heart to be loved, awake, 
awake!,” “I love all beauteous 
things,” “When June is come” and 
“So sweet love seemed that April 
morn,” are secure. This delicate 
elegiac beauty can fade only with 
the loveliness that called it forth: 


“Forgotten with the spring, that is 


forgotten 
By them that can forget.” 
T. M. 
The Cambridge Ancient History. 


Vol. VIII.: Rome and the Medi- 

terranean, 218-133 B. c. Edited 

by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock and 

M. P. Charlesworth. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $9.50. 

The thirteen scholars who have 
combined to give us the story of 
some of the most critical days of the 
Roman Republic have done their 
work well and though in the actual 
history presented there may be 
nothing startlingly new, it is con- 
venient for the student to find such 
a mass of information about the 
Mediterranean area in general with- 
in the pages of a single volume. Be- 
ginning with the outbreak of the 
second Punic War—that thrilling 
campaign of Hannibal in Italy we 
all remember from our Livy, who, 
however, is not here so much relied 
upon as the more accurate Polybius, 
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historian and adventurer—we fol- 
low the course of Roman History to 
the fall of Carthage B. c. 146. Butin 
the Eastern Mediterranean too, stir- 
ring events are recorded: the war 
with Antiochus and the Jewish 
struggles for existence, wars in 
Greece and Egypt—what a century 
of trouble and strife! All the while 
the Roman power is absorbing the 
lesser states and imposing her will 
upon them. But can we deny that 
the result was order and a peace 
that was seldom disturbed?  Self- 
determination was not spoken of in 
those days and though Rome al- 
lowed a good measure of liberty to 
those conquered cities and states 
that proved themselves, the ruling 
came from above and not from be- 
low. That is not to say that there 
was not a good deal of injustice and 
oppression wrought upon the van- 
quished,—particularly was this the 
case in Spain during the last cen- 
tury or so that preceded the Empire 
—but much as these things are to 
be deplored they are at least more 
tolerable than incessant warfare 
and there can be no doubt that the 
Romans of old wished to impose 
universal peace. More interesting 
to many than the actual course of 
history during the period covered 
by this volume will be the chapters 
on “The Beginnings of Latin Liter- 
ature” (Chap. XIII.), “Roman Reli- 
gion and the Advent of Philosophy” 
(Chap. XIV.), and “Hellenistic Art” 
(Chap. XXI.). 

People sometimes wonder at the 
astonishing array of gods and god- 
desses, native and foreign, which 
the Roman people worshiped. There 
are several factors to be remem- 
bered if one seeks enlightenment re- 
garding this phenomenon. The slow 
development from a primitive state 
to a vast world-power which ab- 
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sorbed the surrounding nations and 
adopted many of the customs of 
those peoples is only one explana- 
tion. Political reasons there were 
too and not a few quite popular rea- 
sons. In the many crises which oc- 
curred in Roman history the name 
of a new god was a great find and a 
source of consolation to the scared 
populace. As the years rolled on 
the intelligentsia came to despise 
such things, and philosophy, Greek 
philosophy, became their hobby, 
though it seems true to say that 
Rome never adopted wholesale the 
philosophy of the Greeks and pre- 
served for a long time the old rever- 
ence for virtus, gravitas and pietas, 
which had made her what she was 
(ef. p. 462). 

There are several good maps, 
plans and tables, a few notes in the 
Appendix, in one of which the his- 
tory in the books of Maccabees is 
questioned, and a lengthy bibliog- 
raphy, as one might expect, where- 
in it is seen that most of the authors 
who have contributed their re- 
searches to classic history hail from 
Germany. A. B. 


Negroes of Africa. By M. Delafosse. 
Washington, D. C.: The Associ- 
ated Publishers, Inc. $3.15. 

The Negro Wage Earner. By Lorenzo 
J. Greene & Carter G. Woodson. 
Washington, D. C.: The Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Inc. $3.25. 

Negro, National Asset or Liability. 
By John Louis Hill. New York: 
Literary Associates, Inc. $2.00. 
The first of the three books listed 

above is a combination and trans- 

lation of two little books from the 

French by Maurice Delafosse re- 

cently deceased, formerly governor 

of the French African Colonies, and 
the author of numerous works on 
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Africa. While the chapters on the 
Negro’s early history are avowedly 
hypothetical, since source material 
is scant, those treating of his life, 
customs, government, religion and 
art are based chiefly upon the au- 
thor’s own observations in West 
Africa. This does not lessen their 
value, however, for the Negro race 
presents a remarkable homogeneity 
from one end of the continent to the 
other. To Americans the conclud- 
ing chapter will be of special inter- 
est. M. Delafosse states that the 
Negro is not intellectually inferior 
to the members of other races; “‘ig- 
norance,” a condition which has 
been due to isolation, has been con- 
founded by the white race with 
“lack of intelligence.” Written in 
an entertaining style and contain- 
ing an extensive bibliography, it will 
serve as an excellent introduction 
and source book for those interested 
in the black race in Africa. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History has re- 
cently made a three year survey of 
social and economic conditions of 
the Negroes in our country and The 
Negro Wage Earner is the first ac- 
tual product of this investigation. A 
study of the Negro in the occupa- 
tions, it points out his slow yet irre- 
sistible march away from agricul- 
ture and domestic service to the 
field of industry. This movement is 
traced from the year 1890 from 
which dates our first reliable figures 
on the subject. It is hoped that 
when the figures of the 1930 census 
are available another chapter will 
be written for a revised edition. 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
these volumes for those concerned 
with the contact of the colored race 
with the white will be the third, 
Negro, National Asset or Liability. 
Dr. Hill, in an attractive and simple 
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style, has attempted to point out 
that the American Negro has been 
conspicuous in the four great fields 
of human effort—the economic, the 
educational, the religious and the 
artistic. But, to many no doubt, the 
first chapter in which the author 
traces the development of his own 
attitude toward the Negro will be of 
more interest than all of the others. 
He has “experienced three distinct 
stages.” First the inherited, that 
the Negro is a “necessary evil,” an 
inferior grade of humanity; second, 
“the pitying” and “uplift” stage, 
when he catered to the Negro and 
continued to make allowances for 
him because he was a Negro. His 
third period of development and the 
one which will be the most dis- 
cussed is this, he now regards 
Negroes solely as “men and women 
no better no worse than men and 
women of other races limited by the 
same opportunities and laboring un- 
der the same handicaps.” It is from 
this standpoint that the author has 
studied the assets of the colored 
people to the nation. Whether or 
not the reader will agree with his 
viewpoint, it is individual and will 
provoke thought among those who 
are concerned with the welfare of 
our country. H. P. F. 


Will America Become Catholic? By 
John F. Moore. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $2.00. 

When a discredited ex-Jesuit 
praises a book to the skies and 
speaks of “its wise and amazing 
conclusions,” Catholics may at once 
guage the caliber of the author. 
He handles statistics like geologists 
handle hundreds of millions of 
years in estimating the age of the 
World. Was it Mark Twain that 
first said: Lies,—lies, statistics! It 
sounds rather shocking to learn 
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that the Catholic Church has lost 
63,000,000 members in the nine- 
teenth century, but is the statement 
true? No shadow of proof is given. 
It is shocking again to read of an 
Italian Paulist Father shedding 
tears over his brethren’s neglect of 
the Italians, but more shocking still 
to learn that the Paulists never had 
an Italian priest in their congrega- 
tion. It is sad to learn from Mr. 
Moore’s pages that there are over 
three hundred Italian Protestant 
churches in the United States, and 
a number of apostate priests among 
them, including a Cardinal’s 
nephew. A book picturing the men- 
tal and moral make-up of these pas- 
tors and people would be a worthy 
subject for our statistical Mr. 
Moore. 

In a word the book is such an 
amalgam of inaccurate statistics, 
unfair generalizations, contradic- 
tory statements, texts robbed of 
their context, that one realizes why 
so many intelligent ministers are 
antagonistic to Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries. If the book makes us real- 
ize that “our work is to make Amer- 
ica Catholic,” and that the enthu- 
siasm of a Crusade should be ours, 
Mr. Moore’s continual rasping may 
be productive of good. B. L. C. 


The Case Against Birth Control. By 


Rev. Edward R. Moore. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.50. 
Two years ago the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities made 
Dr. Moore chairman of a commit- 
tee on population decline and relat- 
ed problems. This volume em- 
bodies the results of his study of the 
medical, social and economic as- 
pects of artificial birth control. 
The Catholic Church has always 
condemned birth control as an un- 
natural and immoral vice, prohib- 














ited by the fifth and sixth Com- 
mandments. At Rome the Holy Of- 
fice has declared the practice in- 
trinsically evil, and contrary to the 
natural law. In his late Encyclical 
on marriage Pope Pius XI. has 
again declared that birth control “is 
an offense against the law of God 
and of nature, and those who in- 
dulge in it are branded with the 
guilt of grave sin.” No matter, 
therefore, what doctors, economists, 
sociologists may teach on this ques- 
tion, for the Catholic the case is 
closed. 

In view of the great spread of this 
evil practice to-day even among 
Catholics, it is good to have at hand 
a thorough discussion of the prob- 
lem, and a clear cut refutation of 
the fallacies defended by ardent 
birth-control propagandists. Dr. 
Moore refutes the fable of over- 
population, proves the world’s ca- 
pacity to support its growing fam- 
ilies, calls attention to the declining 
birth rate due to the two-child sys- 
tem, quotes many eminent physi- 
cians who insist upon the harm- 
ful physical results of contracep- 
tion, summarizes the federal and 
state laws on contraception, abor- 
tion and sterilization, etc. The only 
worth-while books we possessed on 
this problem were the two volumes 
of Dr. Sutherland of England, 
which strangely enough do not ap- 
pear in Dr. Moore’s bibliography, 
and Dr. Bruehl’s Birth Control and 
Eugenics. Dr. Moore’s volume says 
the last word on matters affecting 
not only the individual conscience, 
but the health and permanence of 
the well-ordered state. BL. C. 


Shorter Notices. — Dietrich Von 
Hildebrand, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the University of Munich, a 
layman and a convert to the Catho- 
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lic faith, has earned favorable at- 
tention in Germany by several pub- 
lications concerned with the moral 
teachings of the Catholic Church. 
His In Defence of Purity (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.25) presents the most thorough 
and satisfying study of Sex, Purity 
and Virginity that we have seen. 
With convincing logic and illumi- 
nating style, he lays bare both the 
solidity and the lofty reach of the 
Catholic ideals. There is something 
of the poet in this philosopher 
whose noble conception of marriage 
yields nothing to Patmore’s and 
whose sense of the mystic implica- 
tions of virginity is akin to St. Ber- 
nard’s. He reveals deep secrets, he 
discloses new beauties; and yet his 
book is much more a philosophical 
treatise than a rhapsody. To many 
readers it will give long sought and 
much needed help towards the con- 
struction of a weltanschauung with 
proper appreciation of the high val- 
ue of sex, the vital character of pu- 
rity, the mystic beauty of wedded 
love and the sublime fitness of vir- 
ginity as a logically perfect expres- 
sion of the soul’s most exalted dedi- 
cation to God. 

As might be anticipated, Dr. 
James J. Walsh’s Sex Instruction 
(New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 
$2.00) contains good sense, sound 
principle, and much practical sug- 
gestion for the guidance of parents 
and guardians. He affirms more 
than once that the newer tendency 
in sex instruction emphasizes the 
training of the will rather than the 
spreading of knowledge. Yet there 
is need also of proper information, 
though it may best be conveyed in 
private rather than in public. He 
draws upon reports made to Catho- 
lic Congresses recently convened in 
France and in Germany; and upon 
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the well-known writings of Foer- 
ster, so Catholic in spirit. With 
good reason four chapters are de- 
voted to the social need of eliminat- 
ing the incitements nowadays too 
commonly provided by over-discus- 
sion of sex, as well as by reading, 
dancing, the stage and the screen. 
A good chapter answers those who 
think that the sense of shame is de- 
moded; and another tells why the 
practice of self-control is the most 
valuable prophylaxis. The author 
gives an apt quotation from De 
Maistre on page 35 and repeats it 
on page 91,—“‘aliquando bonus Ho- 
merus.’”’—A valuable little book in 
the same field, Into Their Company, 
by a Medical Woman, a Girl and a 
Wife (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $1.00), aims to be a sort of 
companion volume to Father Mar- 
tindale’s The Difficult Command- 
ment and provides for girls the sort 


of guidance which the earlier work 


provided for young men. “Self- 
Control” in thought and word and 
deed, “How to Deal with Repressed 
Instincts,” “Babies and the Might- 
Have-Beens,” and “Vocations” are 
among the chapters. Father Mar- 
tindale’s Introduction is especially 
good and so is the Explanatory 
Chapter which states that “The 
truth about sex—that is God’s idea 
of sex—is not something to be told 
you in an emotional whisper. It is 
something to be written down in 
black and white, and for you to 
take into your own particular do- 
main, into a church or the garden, 
or wherever you do your hard 
thinking, and there to be seen and 
put clearly into your own head.” 
There is a concluding note on Ex- 
cessive Friendships between Girls. 

Mr. H. V. Morton, searcher in 
many lands, made a hurried jour- 
ney through Ireland and in In 
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Search of Ireland (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.00) writes sympa- 
thetically of all he saw and heard. 
Into the horizon of his seeing came 
peasant and poet, farmer and 
clergyman, shopkeeper and publi- 
can, jurist and traveler of the roads. 
Mr. Morton is an Englishman, and 
we have learned to look for a some- 
what critical and patronizing sur- 
vey when an Englishman writes 
about Ireland. This travel writer 
does not patronize; he does not look 
upon the Irish people as material 
for sociological study. He does ap- 
pear among them as if he were a 
student and they a problem. He 
looks upon them as the human 
equals of other civilized races. He 
is sympathetic without palaver; 
critical without oppressing one with 
the sense of the towering superior- 
ity of the Anglo-Saxon race. Mr. 
Morton is frank, yet kindly. He ex- 
poses certain weaknesses of present 
day Ireland at which no true lover 
of Ireland will take offense. And 
when he praises the hospitality and 
the innocence of the race he does 
not make one feel he is presenting 
a child with a stick of peppermint. 

Like Mr. Morton, Mr. John Gib- 
bons, author of Tramping Through 
Ireland (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50), is English. And like 
the author of In Search of Ireland, 
this newspaper correspondent 
makes a hurried journey through 
parts of the island and reveals him- 
self as a generous, kindly critic. He 
notes certain peculiaries of Irish 
temperament; and that care-free 
outlook on life which, perhaps, is 
more seeming than real. He discov- 
ers poverty, thrift, kindliness, an 
unmistakable ambition to improve 
living conditions everywhere—and 
the innocence which Mr. Morton 
emphasized. There is a want of 
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finish, as if the book were a hur- 
ried transcription from notes in Mr. 
Gibbons’s work. It makes pleasant, 
though not always easy reading. 

Reality, James Stephens has said, 
is incapable of definition, like that 
superior reality that is poetry: and 
“when, by a chance, something of 
this quality of actual Being is 
caught into thought, we recognize 
it with delight and cry: this is po- 
etry.” And in his new book, Strict 
Joy (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.25), there is poetry with 
that quality of “strangeness and re- 
moteness in beauty” that is a herit- 
age of instinct in Celtic literary art. 
in these lines, 


“ .. sing for singing. Pens are such, 
They write too little, or, too much, 
And smudge a somewhat all they 

touch,” 


and 
a truth in a memorable epigram. In 
many other verses of this book he 
achieves in his own whimsical and 
uniquely beautiful manner, a phras- 
ing of obscure yet undeniable real- 
ities. There is new beauty in the 
rhythm and flavor of the Irish 
speech in these new poems of the 
Irish mode.—Patrick Braybrooke 
explains his method of treatment in 
the seven essays on Some Catholic 
Novelists (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co.), as a consideration 
of the art and religious philosophy 
of seven outstanding Catholic writ- 
ers. Although it constitutes a eu- 
logy rather than a balanced criti- 
cism of literary qualities, it is a 
pleasant introduction to these rec- 
ognized makers of Catholic fiction, 
G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
Katharine Tynan, Robert Hugh Ben- 
son and John Ayscough. 


there is real joy—strict joy 
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Rev. Michael Kenny, S.J., in his 
interesting volume, Catholic Culture 
in Alabama (New York: The Amer- 
ica Press. $5.00), not only gives us 
the centenary story of Spring Hill 
College, 1830-1930, which might in- 
terest only its friends and alumni, 
but he prefaces his chronicle with 
an historic background, that tells 
us of the life and labors of the 
Spanish and French Jesuits who 
first planted the faith in Alabama. 
As Dr. Walsh says in his foreword: 
The story of Spring Hill College 
forms an important chapter in the 
romance of education in this coun- 
try. Despite poverty, fire, and the 
distress caused by the Civil War, 
the College presidents carried on the 
work of their founder, Bishop Por- 
tier, who knew that a school of this 
type was necessary, if recruits for 
the priesthood were to be obtained, 
and an educated laity formed able 
to defend the faith among a bigoted 
and prejudiced people. The volume 
is well printed and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

The glories of Spain are unfortu- 
nately in the past. Dr. O’Hagan 
tells us of them in Spain and Her 
Daughters (Toronto: The Hunter, 
Rose Co. $2.00), in a brief, sketchy 
fashion,—too brief indeed and too 
sketchy to be of lasting value. He 
takes us on a flying trip through 
Cadiz, Seville, Granada, Toledo and 
Barcelona; gives us brief sketches 
of St. Teresa, Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, Calderon and Velasquez; cites 
a few poems of distinguished South 
American poets, Bello, Caro, Hidal- 
go, Dario; and ends his volume with 
a sketch of Buenos Aires, and the 
Spanish missions of California. 

St. Francis de Sales stands out 
among spiritual teachers in his in- 
sistence on the truth that piety is 
possible and desirable for all. To 
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say that tradesmen and soldiers, 
married women and single are ex- 
cluded from high perfection, and 
ought not to be taught to love and 
practice mental as well as vocal 
prayer, St. Francis declared detest- 
able and unchristian. Dom Thomas 
Verner Moore thus follows good 
precedent in his Prayer (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.75) in ex- 
plaining meditation and contempla- 
tion to people living in the world, 
and though he draws mainly on the 
Benedictine rule and tradition, he 
quotes liberally also from St. Au- 
gustine, St. Teresa and St. John of 
the Cross. He writes clearly, logi- 
cally, and attractively, and should 
appeal to all devout souls as well as 
to Benedictine Oblates, his immedi- 
ate audience. These essays form an 
admirable exposition of the meth- 
ods of prayer and strongly stress 
the moral purification necessary if 
one is to pray with fervor and to at- 
tain to the higher states where 
prayer becomes easy and habitual. 


Foreign Publications. — Mémoires 
pour servir 4 l'histoire religieuse de 


notre temps, by Alfred Loisy 
(Paris: Emile Nourry). In three 
volumes, of nearly two thousand 
pages, M. Loisy has published his 
autobiography, beginning with the 
vear of his birth, 1857, and bring- 
ing the story down to December, 
1929. Feeling now at greater lib- 
erty to mention names and to give 
details than in 1913, when he pub- 
lished Choses passées, and con- 
cerned also with some more recent 
personal matters, he offers this 
“contribution appréciable” to the 
religious history of the present pe- 
riod. 

That each chapter and page will 
be of interest to a multitude of 
readers hardly needs affirmation. 
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Here are ghostly well-remembered 
figures and many voices from the 
tomb,—literally a procession of no- 
table men who, for one reason or 
another, played conspicuous parts 
in the dramatic and tragic scenes 
recalled. 

What will strike the average 
reader most quickly is the inevita- 
bility of the dénouement. Given the 
mental attitude of the M. Loisy of 
these pages, no tempering of justice 
with mercy, no protracted delibera- 
tions, no deep reluctance to disci- 
pline a scholar of international 
standing could avail to keep the au- 
thor of L’évangile et l’église within 
the pale. It would have been neces- 
sary for the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties to repudiate officially that con- 
cept of supernatural religion and 
that defined dogma of church au- 
thority to which the Catholic 
Church had committed herself—in 
her own words—irrevocably. It 
had to be Loisy or the Church; no 
compromise was possible. And the 
author makes clear enough that 
those loyal friends who hoped and 
trusted and labored and suffered to 
the last moment on the chance of 
averting the final catastrophe of ex- 
communication, were merely delud- 
ing themselves with a false notion 
of his real convictions unaware, 
even at the eleventh hour, that in 
no proper historical sense of the 
word could he any longer be called 
a Catholic. 

That faculty of patient elabora- 
tion and that care for minute detail 
which are characteristic of the 
scholar mark every chapter of this 
book. Many will think the author 
disproportionately anxious to justi- 
fy himself in trivial matters and cu- 
riously unready to believe his crit- 
ics and antagonists honest and ex- 
act. But, after all, this is his own 
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story; and it goes on the records as 
the tragic tale of a gifted intellect, 
engaged whole-heartedly in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, discovering one 
day that faith has been lost in the 
trackless mazes of the chase. 
Thomas 4 Kempis would hardly be 
startled at the result. 

Although with no obvious inten- 
tion to amuse, the author intro- 
duces at the end of the third volume 
an interesting account of the visit 
he received from his curé in Novem- 
ber, 1930, and of the gift of the 
curé’s two little brochures on the 
syllabus of Pius IX. and the Encyc- 
lical Pascendi, “sous une enveloppe 
qui contenait de plus une médaille 
pieuse.” M. Loisy made acknowl- 
edgment of these courtesies in a 
stately, formal letter affirming that 
his break with the Church was final. 

J. MCS. 

Essais catholiques—P remiére 
série, by Victor Poucel (Paris: Li- 
brairie du Dauphin). Three French 
writers are offered here for study, 
the three who perhaps more than 
their contemporaries sounded the 
dominant chord of present day 
thought—Barrés, Loti, France. In 
their work may be discerned the 
full maturity of the tree renanien. 
That flight from reason—a rejec- 
tion of thought and ideas while avid 
of thrills and sensations (Belphé- 
gorisme is Julien Benda’s term for 
it); that flight from ethics (to quote 
Prof. H. V. Garrod)—a morbid fear 
of being made better by a work of 
art;—are not these attitudes implic- 
it or expressed in the writings of 
their master, Ernest Renan? 

The essay on Barrés, presented by 
its author as a meditation not an 
encyclical, deals with the age-old 
problem of what should be the Cath- 
olic attitude toward profane art. 
No attempt is made within such 
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narrow limits to solve so difficult, 
so intricate a question, but both the 
moralist and the sophisticate might 
agree with what he writes concern- 
ing the indeterminateness which 
makes art, and especially literary 
art, a symbol of reality, and also 
with his sharp discrimination be- 
tween the two, so often confounded 
by a narrow morality. 

If the fruit of the tree produced 
in Barrés a kind of moral astygma- 
tism, it steeped the gifted Loti in a 
languorous open-eyed dream, a con- 
templation of the iridescent, ever- 
shifting mirage of earthly beauty, 
while neglecting the claims of the 
intellect and the soul. Melancholy 
poisoned for him the desired ata- 
raxia. 

Under the caption Les métamor- 
phoses d’Anatole France, the re- 
maining half of the volume is devot- 
ed to a study of that protean genius, 
to be captured, the author states, 
only by strategy. A frontal attack 
fails because of the obsidian craft 
of this terrible writer. Recovered 
from the  tyrannous spell of 
France’s fascinations, M. Poucel 
confesses the difficulty of plucking 
out the heart of his mystery. It is 
as an enemy he views France, a pro- 
gressive Voltairian who fell from 
grace, and though an avowed skep- 
tic, armed himself with a credo— 
anti-Christianity. This prince of 
dilettantes, paradoxically enough, 
had a categoric thesis to defend. The 
crowd is flocking to the stoa, to the 
groves, of other sophists to-day, but 
those who still servilely worship 
France may grieve to learn that en- 
lightened critics have discerned in 
the work of the master a gradual 
deterioration of taste, a blunting of 
that fine faculty—his great original 
endowment. 


M. C. M. 
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Le mystére de la passion de 
Jeanne d’Arc, by le Pére Doncceur 
(Paris: L’Art Catholique. 22 fr.). 
It is as impossible to appreciate St. 
Joan without following the minutes 
of her trial as to try to know St. 
Paul without studying his Epistles. 
In the answers of the girl of nine- 
teen, the admonition of Christ to 
His disciples, “and when they shall 
bring you into the synagogues, and 
to magistrates and powers, be not 
solicitous how or what you shall an- 
swer, or what you shall say; for the 
Holy Ghost shall teach you in the 
same hour what you must say,” is 
abundantly proved. Her famous re- 
ply to the cunning question, “Are 
you in a state of grace?” could only 
have been inspired. No, would have 
meant her self-condemnation; Yes, 
the sin of pride. But Joan said sim- 
ply, “If Iam not, may God bring me 
thither, if I am God keep me there.” 


The only criticism one can ven- 
ture about Pére Doncceur’s striking 
little volume is that its compass 
does not permit fuller excerpts of 


the trial. It is a most dramatic 
calendar of the events of the years 
1430-1431 in connection with Joan 
and the strictly chronological and 
detailed diary of her imprisonment 
brings it before one with extraor- 
dinary vividness. Pére Doncceur 
knows how to handle his data and 
presents it with the color of a jour- 
nalist, the sympathy of a Catholic 
and the dignity of an artist. For 
the format of the book one cannot 
be too enthusiastic. The paper and 
printing are of the best and the 
woodcuts and maps exactly what 
one wants. It is about the thick- 
ness and size of a fat missal—a 
comfortable and convenient shape 
neglected by English and American 
publishers. Every year on the thir- 
tieth of May, the children of Rouen 
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scatter white roses on the Seine into 
which the ashes of St. Joan were 
thrown and it is to all sons and 
daughters of France who would be 
twenty in 1931 to whom Pére Don- 
ceur has dedicated this second vol- 
ume, which completes the Maid’s 
triumph of 1429 in the mystery of 
her martyrdom. 
E. VR. W. 

Tracing the development of the 
missionary activity of the Church 
from the first centuries to the pres- 
ent day, M. Georges Goyau gives in 
Missions et missionnaires (Paris: 
Bloud et Gay. 12fr.) a brief sum- 
mary of what the Church has done 
in fulfillment of the command to 
“Teach all nations.” He deals in 
some detail with the help and en- 
couragement which the Popes have 
always given to this important 
movement, devoting a whole chap- 
ter especially to the work of the 
present pontiff, His Holiness Pius 
XI. One of the most noteworthy 
features of the book is M. Goyau’s 
insistence on the absolute necessity 
of a native clergy if the self-sacrific- 
ing devotion of the missionary is not 
to spend itself in almost futile en- 
deavor. Many excellent reasons are 
adduced, among them the fact that 
a native priest is better able to un- 
derstand the environment and psy- 
chology of his own. people, and that 
he can follow many lines of endeav- 
or which might cause secret antago- 
nism, or even open hostility, if pur- 
sued by a “foreigner.” An excellent 
bibliography by chapters is append- 
ed, and the table of contents is so 
well worked out as almost to serve 
in lieu of an index. 

Perhaps the keynote of Un laic 
regarde lUeglise (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 10fr.) is best struck 
by a quotation from Taine which 
the author gives in almost his last 
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chapter: “Ce n’est pas avec une idée 
que l’on souléve les hommes, c’est 
avec un sentiment.” The author 
tends to become a bit too efferves- 
cent, so to speak, and the “senti- 
ment” shows a decided trend to- 
wards sentimentality. The book 
consists of a series of short essays 
giving a layman’s viewpoint on such 
topics as the Church and Money, 
the Church and Sport, the Church 
and History, the Church and the 
Family, and the like. It is written 
in a popular style, and while not 
very deep is fairly interesting. 
That noble layman, the Marquis 
de la Tour du Pin-Chambly was 
born in 1834 in the Chateau d’Ar- 
rancy, built by Valentin Douglas, 
Bishop of Laon in 1595. He studied 


at Saint-Cyr, fought in the Crimean 
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and Franco-Prussian wars, and 
with his friend the Comte de Mun 
devoted his life to the study of the 
social question. He was one of the 
founders of the Cercles Catholiques 
d’Ouvriers, the soul of the Union 
Internationale des Catholiques So- 
ciaux, and a co-worker with the 
men who inspired Pope Leo XIII.’s 
Encyclical on Labor, Vogelsang of 
Austria, Decurtins of Switzerland, 
and Léon Harmel of France. A 
royalist in every fiber of his being, 
he still took up the cause of the 
workers. “A man of the Past,” as 
Charles Baussan in his sketch of his 
life, La Tour du Pin (Paris: E. 
Flammarion. 12 fr.), well puts it, 
“he was a man of the Future, the 
future of the Christian social or- 
der.” 
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